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x in Seneary. The British 

leave London for Cannes 
ye middle of next week. Mr. 
es London tomorrow at 2 
will attend a further short 
at Downing Street before his 


’s ability to pay has been the 
Faeries the three consecu- 
the conversation between 
} and French premiers at 
B Street In the view of 

nc s declaration of 
i meet the January and 

'y installments of the repara- 
Ba ts.is a deliberate attempt 
othe e just claims of the Allies. 
hand the British repre- 
consider Germany would be 

sed to raise the amounts due. 

t } reason experts have been 
ie ngaged endeavoring to recon- 
| ion yints. The French are 
ga measures, while Brit- 
drastic as likely 

downfall of the German 

t. On account of these di- 
3 the negotiations are 
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somewhat prolonged, and 
may not be able to leave 
Saturday. 
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‘fina’ inutanene | of the conference 
ic premiers is awaited by 
| dustrialists of this country 
1e utmost interest. Apart from 
cal nature of the visit, it is 
at the ultimate effects of any 
om taken on financial matters re- 
ck } will have far-reach- 
nse on British industry. 


e Over Default 
mi an} statement that she will 
a } to meet the January and 
Psinstaliments has come as 
> surprise to highly placed 
sin the British commercial 
amount decided upon by 


extent influenced 
can and the present 
s stated to have been fore- 
ne time. 


Treasury has been rely- 


re now proving to be a brok 
a broken 
i it is considered a foregone 
} that the present scheme 2of 
(habe ee to to undergo con- 
The French 
payment from 
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ins 


stated that the 

lutcome of such a policy would 

e short of disastrous to com- 

+ Gee sts in Great Britain and 
' 


crux of the situation lies in the 
it this country is a manufac- 
whilst France is only 


‘and possibly the February 

ut to force those payments 

| nt basis and in present 
tons will undoubtedly react most 
orably on British manufactures, 
cor Same time leave Germany 


iz to the fact that France is a 
self-contained country, she 

) & ee extent escape the di- 

ef of Germany’s insolvency, 
of the first effects here would 
the miready great bur- 


a mordtorium nor control 


n customs is looked upon 
Sis Geet is treaty stated 

> ve scheme wiJl have 
eo and France must make 
re ae eet to face her huge deficit 
internal taxation or by ex- 

An advance into the 

would be dramatic and 

la , but it would do nothing 

: to the prospect of set- 

an finance on a sound 


Proposed 

tative body of British 
y has submitted a scheme to 
Minister whereby the Ger- 
would be extended over 
i number of years and the 
r would to a certain extent be 

m on the recovery of trade. 
outlines of the plan in- 
by the German Gov- 
t of stock in German. private 


to creditor governments. 
» turn sell that interest- 


be to cause a recovery of the 
which is essential before trade 
Germany can be re-established. 
huge emounts of raw material 
were bought by German firms, and 


wheels of industry in motion have t 
great extent been absorbed, by 
been stimulated 


fe cl at a ruinous rate of ex- 
change. If this is done the mark must 
still further decline until Germany 
will be compelled to repudiate her 
obligations and issue new currency. 
It is the chief object of the British 
commercial interests to avoid this al- 
ternative at all costs. 

The far-reaching financial discus- 
sions now taking place in London be- 


\tween the British and French pre- 


miers with their attendant financial 
experts are with the sole object of 
assisting Germany in her effort to 
comply with the allied demands for 
reparations. 


— 


Another Conference 


French Consider Many Questions Will 
Not Be Settled Till Later 


cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 
PARIS, France (Wednesday)—-The 
French view is that the result of the 
London conversations is extremely 
limited. The way is prepared for a 
large conference in January or Feb- 
ruary. France will not refuse to par- 
ticipate even in an international gath- 
ering in which figure Germans and 


Russians. But vaster projects are for 
tomorrow. ‘The immediate accords 
must have a restricted character, and 
be rather verbal and provisional than 
fixed and definitive. 

It is generally accepted that the en- 
tente has been strengthened between 
Paris and London, and that England 
will not lend any particular support 
te Germany without the full consent 
of France. Urgent measures will be 
taken to permit Germany to fulfill 
her immediate obligations, for both 
France and Belgium hold that these 
should be paid. 

At the forthcoming meeting of the 
Supreme Council the question of the 
huge international loan already de- 
scribed in outline by the corre- 
spondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor will be seriously considered 
and efforts will be made to stabilize 
the exchanges. It is understood that 
assurances have been given that the 
Wiesbaden accord will be allowed to 
operate, and indeed, that England may 
engage in similar negotiations. Louis 
Loucheur is credited with making 
suggestions to Dr. Walter Rathenau 
concerning the proper German finan- 
cial policy. - 

Other projects such as the re- 
organization of Russia and the ex- 
tinction of a portion of the French 
debt by means of German bonds are 
to be postponed. Even the Greco- 
Turkish conflict will only be sub- 
mitted to arbitration in January. 

It is impossible, according to the 
French view, whatever may have been 
the immense ambitions of Mr. Lloyd 
George, to refashion the world in 
three days. These conversations are 
only a preliminary exchange of views, 
and although their importance can- 
not be exaggerated, since they point 
the way to a more comprehensive 
consideration of world problems, they 
nevertheless are only a preface. 

Some stress is laid here on the 
French experts’ reports on the Ger- 
man budget. It is shown that Ger- 
many reduced her financial means to 
avoid payment to the Allies. Since 
1919 Germany has employed 24,000,- 
000 gold marks to relieve the 
German people from the burden of 
the increase in the price of bread, 
38,000,000,000 marks in order to pre- 
vent the augmentation of the postal 
tariffs and railway fares and so forth, 
thus presenting large sums indirectly 


to the German people to evade treaty 


payments. France, in short, is not 
convinced of her good faith, and it is 
obvious that negotiations must pro- 
ceed slowly and cautiously. 


CHANGES MADE IN 
AUSTRALIAN CABINET 


jal cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria (Wednesday) 
—In the reconstructed Federal Minis- 
try the following ministers have been 
retired: 

Postmaster-General, 
Henry Wise. 

Minister of Navy, 
Henry Laird Smith. 

Vice-President of the 
Council, Hon. Edward John Ruseell. 

Succeeding these are: 

Postmaster-General, Hon. Alexander 
Poynton. 

Vice-President of the 
Council, Sir Granveille de 
Ryrie. 

Minister of Navy and Defense, Hon. 
Walter Massy ‘ireene. 

Mr. Lamond has been appointed As- 
sistant Minister for Repatriation, a 
new post outside the Cabinet. 

Mr. Lamond will also assist William 
M. Hughes, who remains head of the 
Ministry as Prime Minister Mr. Massy 


Hon. 
Hon. 


Executive 
Laune 


-| Greene will lead the House in the ab- 


sence of ‘Mr. Hughes. 


SPANIARDS CONTINUE ADVANCE 
ial cable to The Christian Science 

onitor from its European News Office 
MADRID, Spain (Wednesday)—The 
latest information from Melilla is that 
the Spanish forces have occupied Tis- 
tutin, Batelusaga and Tiguenet finally 
reaching the railway line. The euxemy 


is in fight. 


George 
‘Britain as the head of the associated 


William | states.” 


VARIOUS ASPECTS 
OF IRISH TREATY 


So Far 16 Members of Dail 
Eireann Have Spoken Favor- 
ing Ratification and 14 Against 
—Decision Expected Soon 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Urffice 


DUBLIN, Ireland (Wednesday)— 
The Dail. debate on the Irish treaty 
ratification was continued this morn- 
ing when Gavan Duffy, one of the Lon- 
don delegates, said he was going to 
stand by his signature. He recom- 
mended the treaty reluctantly on the 
strength of the pledge he had given, 
but when he gave that pledge he did 
not pledge himgelf to conceal from the 
Irish people the circumstances under 
which it was given. 

By acceptance of the treaty they 
would be in a better position to resist 
aggression and increase their power. 
It would be for those who framed the 
constitution to do so according to the 
will of the people, and it would be 
their duty to relegate the King of Eng- 
land to an exterior darkness to a very 
considerable extent. 

Referring to the final stage of the 
negotiations at Downing Street, he 
said their complaint was that the al- 
ternative to signing the treaty was im- 
mediate war. They had to make their 
choice within three hours, and to make 
it without any reference to their gov- 
ernment in Dublin. 

Concluding, he said: “My heart is 
with those against the treaty, but my 
reason is against them, because I see 
no alternative.” 


No Coercion 


Mr. Whelhan said, after aliowing the: 
|reputed to be among the most unbend- 


ing of the Ulstermen in their resist-. 
There | 
is, therefore, hope that Ulster may be) 
| straining, 
| laying, 
_manner affecting legislation proposed 
or pending in the Senate or the House | 


delegates to give away their republic, 
he would vote for the treaty. Eamon 
de Valera ‘interjected the remark: 
“Take an oath you do not mean to 
keep?” Arthur’ Griffith protested 


against the continuous interruptions 
from the other side of the House. 

Eamon J. Duggan, another of the 
delegates to London, and one of the 
signatories to the treaty, spoke in 
favor of ratification. ‘I went to this 
fateful conference,” he said, “but I 
was not threatened by Mr. Lloyd 
George; hé did not shake the paper in 
my face. I signed the treaty in the 
quiet seclusion of 22 Hans Place. 

“I signed it delibérately with the 
fullest consciousness of my responsi- 
bility to you, who sent me there. I 


stand by Rat ure. .No argument, 
nor criticism leveled against me can 


prejudice my views as to my attitude. 
I recommend the treaty to you for 
your acceptance.” 

It had been suggested that Michael 
Collins was frightened and cowed by 
Mr. Lloyd George, he said, but Mr. 
Lloyd George for two years had tried 
much more effective measures to cow 
Mr. Collins and did not succeed. The 
dominating fact was that Britain was 
militarily stronger than Ireland. Did 
anyone seriously suggest that the Dail 
had appointed five plenipotentiaries 
with a staff and all the rest of it to go 
to London to ask the British Govern- 
ment to recognize an Irish republic? 
“Did it or did it not?” he queried. 

Mr. de Valera replied: “External 
associations.” Mr. Duggan continued: 
“We either went to ask for recognition 
of the republic or we did not. There 
is no other argument. External as- 
sociations, if it means anything, means 
recognition of the _ republic. The 
president's impassioned speech created 
a kind of smoke screen of words so 
hard that it was impossible for a man 
of intelligence to see out into the 
world of facts.” 


An Alternative Oath 

Mr. de Valera then made a statement 
with reference to the oath printed in 
today’s morning papers as the alterna- 
tive he had suggested. That oath, he 


said, was a verbal suggestion. He was | 


criticizing not the oath in the treaty | 


but another called for on a previous 


occasion. Mr. de Yalera’s oath which 
he referred to, as disclosed by Seam 
Milroy yesterday, reads: 

swear to bear faithful allegiance to 
the Constitution of Ireland and to the 
treaty of association of Ireland with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and to recognize the King of Great 


Mr. Milroy’s conclusions were that 


Executive | Mr. de Valera was ready to give up 


‘the republic, and, 
‘the difference between the oath he pro- 


in his own words, 


posed and that in the treaty was but 
a shadow. 

When the Dail adjourned tonight it 
was arranged that the Assembly 
should meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. A late sitting will take place 
tomorrow evening. probably lasting 


into the night, when the division gi 


expected to take place. 

Up to tonight's adjournment 16. 
members had spoken in favor of rati- 
fication and 14 against. The Minister 
for Local Government, James Cos- 
grove, spoke favoring ratification. 
Quoting the Canadian analogy, he said 
the Crown had no authority in Canada. 
Canadians owed obedience to their 
own consitution only. . 

Erskine Childers, interpcesing, said 
conditions were placed on Ireland in- 
consistent with dominion rights. 
Michael Collins, on a point of order, 
said he had an equa! right to speak 
again if statements were challenged. 
Mr. Griffith supported Mr. Collins and_ 


asked if his party was to be gagged. 
The speaker ruled Mr. Childers out of 
order. 


offered the 26 counties or a dominion 
for the whole of Ireland, he would 
choose a dominion. 


Ulster’s Boundaries 


Cneiidiiiat May Compensate _ the 
North and So Remove Objections 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
The boundary commission, which 
forms the subject of Clause 12 of the 
Irish treaty, is agitating the feelings 
of Ulster. 


the interests of Northeast Ireland, be- 


mately result in a loss of territory by 
the Belfast Government, was agreed 
upon by the representatives of the 
British Government and of Sinn Fein 
without Ulster being considered. 

Mr.’ Lloyd George's further explana- 


mission, given in the House of Com-,| 


expedition, it is supposed that it was 
not fruitless. 

If Ulster refused to nnneeilis a 
representative on the boundary com- 
mission after thé treaty as a whole 
had been ratified by the Daii in Dublin, 
a difficult situation would be set up 
which would tax al] the resources of 
the peacemakers and would be proof 
unmistakable that the main difficulty 
in Ireland is the Irishmen. } 


Commission Unrestricted 


Such a refusal has not yet taken 
place, though the covenanters of the 
chief districts affected by*Clause 12, 
namely, Tyrone and Fermanagh, are 


ance to Southern domination. 


accommodated, and her objection to 
the boundary commission satisfied. 
The wording of Clause 12 does not 


Tyrone and Fermanagh alone. 
justice to Ulster, it is acknowledged 
in official 
result in a transfer of territory from 
Ireland, without any compensating 
transfer of territory 
North. 

If, however, the commission’s pur- 
view is extended to cover the three 
counties of Donegal, Cavan and Mona- 
ghan as well, some satisfactory quid 

to.the North 
in exchange for the territory occu- 
pied by the Roman Catholics, that 
might be transferred to the Irish Free 


any way. 

It is also possible that Ulster’s fears 
may be set at rest by the provision 
that the decisions of the boundary 
commission shall be unanimous to be) 


of other commissions. 


both sides. Ulster’s fears that she 
may be forced into subservience to the 
South, whether justified or not, are 
being taken into account and the 
British Government’s nominee for 
chairman would be chosen with par- 
ticular care. 


Adjustment Not Easy 


The susceptibilities of the Northern 
Government, which fears its territory 
may be limited to four counties and 
that with such a diminution of area 
Dublin, 


its independence of 


great. 


the Southern Government. 

The 
by outside observers, therefore, is that 
any solution which does not find a 
way to satisfy the legitinmiate aspira- 
tions of both the majority and the 
large minority in Tyrone and Fer- 
managh will be no solution, and will 
simply lead to disorder in Ulster and 
possibly the end of the Northern Goy- 
ernment as an elective force. 


Sir Horace Plunkett Hopeful 
Epecial cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
SOUTHAMPTON, England (Wednes- 
day)—Sir Horace Plunkett left today 
on the S. S. Olympic for America, and, 
in an interview before sailing, said 
nearly every one in Ireland wanted a 
settlement of the Irish question sub- 


British people. 

“Il have never seen so much good 
‘will about one Irish question as at 
present,” he said. “I am hopeful of an 
early settlement. ig 


LS Oe eR A genres 


PRESIDENT TO DISCUSS 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


i 


rector of the budget. 


Mr. Cosgrove said if a republic was : 


cause Clause 12, which might ulti-- 


tion of the duties of the proposed com- | 


State. All this is a matter for arrange- | 
ment and negotiations are not limited | 
by the wording of the Irish Treaty in| 


stantially on the lines of what th2 Irish | 
had already won from the British Gov- | between various blocs. 


ernment and from the good will of the} 
| other congresses can be attributed to'| 


| the activity of blocs and combinations | 


In this provision lies the. 
substance of Ulster’s contention that|;through a movement set afoot by 
the British Government has betrayed | 


mons last week, took Sir James Craig | “unlawful 
posthaste to London, and, although! which he declares is &a more serious 
up to the time of Sir James’ return to| offense than “restraint of trade,’ 
Belfast on Monday night nothing had ' defined in the Sherman anti-trust law. 
been divulged as to the result of the| Although Mr. Ansorge, in a statement 


resentatives of the Congress of the 


restrict the commission’s operation io} 
If it! 
did, it would inevitably cause an in-'| 
| illegal. 


circles here, for it would! 


| word of it yesterday with intimations 


MEASURE IS AIMED 
AT BLOC ACTIVITY 


Proposed Law Would ‘Declare 
Alliance With Defmed Groups 
in Congress a Misdemeanor, 


Punishable by a Heavy Fine 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The breach between the Administra- 
tion and the independents in Congress 
was widened perceptibly yesterday 


House Republicans to declare the so- 
called “agricultural bloc” an illegal 
combination in “restraint of legisla- 
tion.”” For a senator or a representa- 
tive to engage in such‘a bloc or geo- 
graphic group, under a bill introduced 
by Martin C. Ansorge (R.), Repre- 
sentative from New York, ,would be 
a “misdemeanor” punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $5000. 

Mr. Ansorge’s measure is aimed at 
restraint in legislation,” 


* as 


accompanying the bill, denies that it 
is aimed specifically at the “agricul- 
tural bloc” in Congress, there is no 
other inference to be drawn from it 
by members of that bloc who received 


that it would do more than anything 
else to hasten the parting of the ways 
between “independents” in Congress 


and the regular party ieadership. 
Provisions Definite 
The bill, which is drafted along the | 
lines of the Anti-Trust Law, reads as 
follows: ; 
Section 1. Every “bloc,” combina- 
tion or agreement of senators or rep- 


based upon particula 
pursuits or geographical jiocations, 
for the purpose of controlling, re- 
regulating, hindering, de- 
or in any other 


United States, 


defeating, 


| powers, Great Britain. United States, 


already accepted the American ratio 


of the United 
declared to be 
whether a 


of Representatives 
States, is hereby 
Every person, 
member of 


|who shall engage in any such “bloc,” | 


the Northern Government to Southern | 


from South to) 


| 


effective, as has been done in the case | War, 


| 


No name has yet been mentioned in! aims of the Administration. Believing | 
connection with the chairmanship of | in the justice of their cause, the mem- 
the commission, but it is realized that | bers of the bloc are now determined | 
only a man of unimpeachable standing | to 
and sincerity would be acceptable to! against executive 


it would never be able to maintain | COmtrolled much of the legislation at 
render| the special 


the difficulties of adjustment very , 425°rge. | 
On the other hand, the difficul- have no other reference but to that 
ties will be no less if Belfast insists| Particular bloc which has proved a 
on coercing the majority of Tyrone| thorn in the side of the Administra- | 
and Fermanagh, which desire to join | tion and still threatens to prick when | 


inevitable conclusion reached | 
| sorge, 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—President Harding has directed that} manufacturers’ bloc in Congress, Sen- 
a general meeting of the business or-| ator Kenyon replied sarcastically that 
ganization of the government to dis-/if the bill ever comes to the Senate 
cuss administrative economy be called, he will offer an amendment “putting 
during the latter part of January, it/in the penitentiary every member of 
was announced yesterday by the di-| Congress who takes any interest in 


combination or agreement, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $5000. 

Section. 2. The several circuit 
courts of the United States are hereby 


Congress or otherwise, | 


invested with jurisdiction to punish 
violators of this act. 

Section 3. 
clided within the meaning and intent 
of this act regulafiy convened cai 
cuses of the majority or minority 
political parties of the House or 
Senate. 

President Harding aroused the re- 
sentment of the members of the agri- 
cultural bloc in addressing Congress 
when he appealed for “party solidar- 
ity” as against group legislation. Re- 
‘cently John W. Weeks, Secretary of 


the British and the French viewpoint 
There shall. not be in- | 


in a public address, condemned 
the agricultural bloc for defeating the | 


united than ever | 
interference with 
legislation. According to William S. 
Kenyon (R.), Senator from Iowa, 
recognized leader of the Senate bloc, 
such tactics ag are proposed in the 
Ansorge bill are not likely to persuade 
independent senators and representa- 
tives to fall into line with the Re- 
publican leaders at the crack of the 
party whip. . 


Aim Is Indicated 


“The bill is not intended to be a/| 
criticism of the bloc or group which 


stand more 


session,” explained Mr. 


, weapon and on this assumption argue 


But to Mr. Kenyon it can 


the occasion arises.” 

“That combination,” said Mr. An-' 
“was a natural evolution of) 
practices which have been tolerated for | 
many years under Republican and/| 
Democratic administrations. The agri- | 
cultural bloc or group was probably | 
highly developed and more skilfully | 
managed than any other bloc in the 
past. 

“We all realize that the cialis 
cannot be prosperous unless the farm- | 
er is prosperous. But neither can, 
the country be prosperous unless the | 
manufacturer is prosperous and labor! 
employed and well paid. 

“If we are to have an agricultural 
bloc, why not a manufacturers’ bloc, 
a consumers’ bloc, and numerous 
geographical blocs? Then legislation 
will not follow pledges, but will be the 
result of dickering and combinations 


' 


“Many of the delays and failures of 


which are not working for the com- | 
mon welfare, but in the interests of 
geographical sections or particular 
groups. The attempt to substitute sec- 
tional government for party govern- 
ment will fail in the end if sufficient 
public sentiment is exerted to break it 
down.” 

Expressing surprise that there is no 


the farmers whatsoever.” 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


READY TO ma 


POSITIONS AS SUBMARINE QUESTION IS 
TAKEN UP BY MAIN NAVAL COMMITTEE 


Prevalent F eeling in Conference Fes avors Inclusion of All 
Auxiliary Craft in Definite Ratio of Limitation, Except 
‘the Airplane, Although the British Delegates Desire 
the Complete Abolition of All Under- Water Raiders 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 


“The subject of the elimination, or 
at least the limitation of the sub- 
marine has come up, and it cannot by 
any conceivable reason be put aside.’’ 
—Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard. 

“We all hope that the Washington 
Conference W@li take steps to eliminate 
entirely the recurrence of submarine 
warfare, such as took place in the last 
‘conflict.”" ——~ Miss Rose Schneiderman, 
of the Women’s Trade Union Bureau. 

“We, at the same time, urge that 
the submarine and poison gas, which 
are barbarous weapons of assassina- 
tion, and not of civilization, be entirely 
abolished and _  prohibited,.’’—Federa- 
tion of Republican Women of Balti- 
more. 

‘“T have met only two persons who 
are not in sympathy with this view.” 
—Mrs. Stanley Bens, representative of 
the New York Council for Limitation 
of Armament. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—When the main Naval Committee of | 


~ 

and Italy will support this stand so 
that there is no likelihood of the Brit- 
ish view being accepted. If it were 
accepted it would enormously simplify 
the work before the committee, as its 
rejection will mean the arguing of the 
question from point to point. The 
British presentation of the case prob- 
ably will be made public after the 
meeting of the committee. Great Brit- 
ain’s delegation, it-is said, are ready 
to bow to the will of the committee as 
a whole on the question of abolition, 
but will seek the earliést opportunity 
for making a bid for the public opin- 
ion of the world in open session of the 
Conference. 


Britain’s Counter Claim 
The policy of the British delegation, 
knowing as it does that the cards are 


stacked against it on abolition, is to 


secure a very definite agreement which 
will limit submarine construction as 
effectually as the capita! ship ratio 
limits the building of battleships. In 


the Conference meets at 11 o’clock: view of the French demand for free- 


this morning the delegates of the five 
Japan, France, and Italy, which have 
and plan for reduction of capital ships, 


will take up the problem of auxiliary 
craft. 


An agreement on whether or not the | 
ratio of capital ships now accepted is. 
to apply to auxiliary craft, 
submarines, is the immediate 
before the committee. 


‘dom of action it is on this ground that 


the battle will be fought. To the 
French demand the British will coun- 
ter that if any of the powers wants 
complete freedom with regard to sub- 
marines and auxiliary craft in general, 
all the other powers must be equally 
free and must reserve freedom of 
‘action to develop anti-submarine 


including ! weapons. 
issue | 


The limitation | that the fight will come on this point; 


The American delegation realizes 


of naval armamente as viewed by the! the Conference is dealing with the 
American delegation and accepted by | Hritation of naval armaments and no 
Great Britain and Japan proceeded on/®Mmount of academic arguing on the 


the assumption that it would apply | 


all around and include all weapons of 
naval warfare in its scope. It is,' 


therefore, necessary to reach an agree- | 


ment on auxiliary vessels before the | 
naval pact is completed. 

The situation facing the committee | 
is complicated by two factors, namely | 
the desire of Great Britain to elim- | 
inate the eybmarine altogether, and, 
the determination of France to discard | 
the ratio so far as undersea craft are} 
concerned. A serious clash between | 


i 


is inevitable but the road is open for 
a compromise which will mean that 
neither. the. adyanced British view or |; 
the extréme view of France will pre- 
vail. 


Total Abolition Opposed | 


The various delegations were pre- 
paring themselves yesterday for the 


presentation of their case to the com- | 


mittee. The French delegates were | 
getting ready estimates based on the 
defensive needs of their country; they 
will present the plea that the sub- 
marine is essentially a defensive 


against drastic limitation. On the 


other alternatives for limitation. 

As the situation looked last night 
there appears to be no likelihood at all | 
that ‘the British desire for absolute 
elimination of the submarine will se- 
cure any degree of support from the 
other powers. The United States dele- 
gation has before it a report prepared 
by the advisory committee, which in 
turn reflects to a great extent the 
views of the Navy Department, and 
which is opposed to the British view 
that abolition is desirable. 


part of the French will get round this 
fact. It is clear that leaving the sub- 
|marine out of the scope of the argu- 
-ment would leave a wide field for com- 
| petitive armaments, the very thing 
(which the Conference aims at pre- 
| venting. 


‘French Are Obdurate 

At the outset, at least, it Is to be 
expected that Charles FE. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of State, will support the policy 
of submarine limitation based on the 
capital ship ratio already accepted, 
and an effort will be made to bring 
France around to the acceptance of 
this policy; but there is a determina- 
tion in the French camp to stand pat, 
which will mean considerable trouble. 

The easiest way out would be to 
ask the French delegation how much 
tonnage in submarines it desired and 
proceed from there to fix a new sub- 
marine ratio and auxiliary craft ratio 
all round; but the difficulty with this 
is that the French demand 1s likely 
to be extremely high, if not unlim- 
ited, and the acceptance of it as the 
basis for a new ratio would shake 
the Hughes program to its founda- 
tions. It is one of the thorniest ques- 


/other hand, Great Britain will start! tions that has yet arisen; there is not 
out with a statement of her case for! so much or so little as an “accept- 
‘abolition and proceed from there to 


ance in principle” to proceed on. 
All that is certain at the present is 


|that the prevalent note in the Con- 


ference favors the application of a 
definite ratio of limitation to every 
weapon of naval warfare with the 
exception of the airplane: that the 
limitation of submarine tonnage 
which each nation may construct 
should form part of the naval agree- 
ment, and that there should be em- 
bodied in the pact strict rules for use 
of the submarine; in this connection 
Great Britain is certain to demand 


It is indicated that Japan, France/that. on the theory that it is an of- 
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sponsor of. this sieignattion is Charles 


-|L, McNary (R.), Senator from Oregon, |} 


who stated, however, after a confer- 


ob-jence with the President at the White 


| sular 


| House, that he agreed with Mr. Har- 


ding’s interpretation of the term “in- 
possession.” Because of the 


ad-| counter opinion held by the State De- 


|partment, Mr. McNary declared all 


doubt should be removed through a 
reservation making it perfectly plain 
that Japan proper does not come 
within the interpretation of the term. 


i Unless this is done, he intimated, he 


and other mild reservationists will 
vote against the treaty. 
The attitude of Senator McNary was 
to the so-called “irrecon- 
cilables,” who took it to indicate that 
a break between the mild reservation- 
ists and Henry Cabot Lodge is im- 
minent. Senator Lodge, it is under- 
stood, holds the view that sa. a 
reservation would be destructywe of 


jthe treaty unless agreed to Sy Japan, 


Great Britain and France. 
Senator Borah Objects 


“Tt is not remarkable that many 
senators are beginning to wonder what 
the treaty is all about when its authors 
find themselves in disagreement with 
the President himself as to just what 
ft does mean,” said Senator Borah. 
“In view of what has happened, and 
the bewilderment that has followed the 


| different constructions placed on the 


and the points.on which no 
t seemed in sight, when the 
anjourned sine die on Tues- 


s belief that a settlement is in 


by members of the 


t is shared 
and British delegations, who 
ted te use their good offices 


ot oat 


4 


3 ro 


it gee 
5 
vt 


. nen _ 


nt as soon as the con- 


ference itself and rather than do 
s expected to yield further to 
demands. 


Bs points in iebes now are really 
; they do affect the question 
ownership and title to the 


When the conferees 


ad- 


d they brought their differences 
the point where only the man- 


SS for 


mom anager were involved. 


Démanded — 


e first of these, the question of 
the number of years it shall 


hal 


id over and the guarantees China 
| do not present insur- 
obstacles; rather than let 
interfere with the settle- 
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i TARR i 
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of Hes 
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ak, _ the United States might pro- 
the international consortium 
the responsibility for the 30,- 


icy Saou 


ces tove 
the 


~~ improvement 
gh be paid for 


trouble apparently centers 


demand of the Japanese 


for a guarantee for the 


mest 


ee 


jzw 


; they 

of 
d like would be 
_meosseary money from Japa- 


— 


wat pe) 


Rs. 


mt of the road; it ts 


is coe t Japan asked that 


appointed to the positions 
manager, chief engineer 
sony is that 


i, 
is els Japan will 


offer a coun counter proposal that 
appointed as associates 


and 


= h a peretaia te these positions 
r a very limited period of time. 


would 
the 


; : 


with the rail 


delegates know ful! well 


must be a settlement; they 
maneuvering to prevent 
of a precipitate re- 
Id like some form of 
railroad; what they 
be for China to bor- 

for a. tigen say 
revenues 


) under ment of 


: officials, representing the 

; this is impossible because 
‘determination to eliminate 
as possible every trace of 


control in- Shantung; 


the 


‘China to pay cash was one 
the Japanese conferees found 
y hard to circumvent. 
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an's Status Under Treaty Should 
i Made Clear, Senators Say 


al to Aig Christian Science Monitor 
Washington om 


ey 


: 


News ce 
ON, District of Columbia 
prevailing over the dif- 


jletety, to a representative 


of the 


i} their size.’ 
ciation, 


‘| telegraphed an 


treaty, no one will surely urge that it 


‘be ratified until at least it is made to 


speak plain language. 

“There are two propositions which 
provide impelling reasons why the 
treaty should be rewritten, one, as to 
just what it does cover in the way of 
territory, and two, as to just what 
it means when it says that the con- 
tracting parties ‘shall communicate 
with one another fully and frankly, in 
order to arrive at an understanding 
as to the most efficient measures to be 
taken.’ 

“Under this language the four-power 
signatories to the treaty could declare 
that the ‘most efficient measures’ were 
war measures, and if they so desired 
it we would be morally bound at least 
to help carry them ont. 

“Now there is plenty of plain Eng- 
\lish to exclude from the treaty the 
possibility of the United States being 
involved and the use of military and 
naval force by the treaty terms. So by 
all means let us have the treaty speak 
in plain .and unmistakable language 
that the American people can under- 
stand, and the diplomats sitting behind 
the closed doors of the Conference 
cannot misconstrue.” 


| President Is Criticized 


President Harding was sharply 
criticized in, the Senate by Senator 
Reed, who asked hew the govern- 
ment’s foreign relations are to be car- 
ried on if the “President, himself does 
not know whether we guarantee an 
empire or just a few islands in the 
Pacific.” 

Senator Reed declared that the 
President had described. as the virtue 
of the treaty that it did not bind the 
United States to protect Japan or any 
oher power. “But when he found out 
that Mr. Hughes, Senator Lodge and 
Senator Underwood hold that is the 
agreement, he says that is all right, 
anyhow,” he added. 

“Is it not astounding, appalling, 
that these conferences are so secret 
that even the President of the United 
States does not Enow whether the 
agreement we are asked to perpetuate 
for 10 years binds us to send our sons 
to the Japanese mainland or just to 
small isles in the Pacific? It is enter- 
ing On a treaty so trivial as that, a 
treaty that may lead to war and 
bloodshed,” Mr. Reed continued. 
“Wouldn't it be worth whole for the 
President to know what was going 

on?” he asked. 

Drawing a sharp contrast between 
guaranteeing the protection of the 
Japanese mainiand and island pos- 
sessions, Senator Reed declared that 
the British or Japanese delegates 
would not remain Jong in Washington 
if it were discovered that they had 
guaranteed protection to other coun- 
tries without the knowledge of their 
home governments. 


Public Opinion Needed 


Submarine Question Depends on Peo- 
ple, Says Dr. Kirchwey 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Public 
opinion in the United States, if it 
wishes to obtain genuine armament 
restriction from the Washington Con- 
ference, must continue to make that 
wish felt in Washington, declared 
Prof. George W. Kirchwey, former 
president of the American Peace So- 
of The 


Christian Science Monitor. 

Asked to éxpress his opinion with 
reference to the anti-submarine issue, 
Professor Kirchwey said: 

“There was an agitated fluttering 
in the dove-cotes the other day when 
a leading morning paper announced 
that the advisory committee of the 
American delegation to the Washing- 
ton Conference had reported that 
Ameérican public opinion ‘backs the 
navy’s stand on submarines and op- 
poses their abolition or limitations on 
The Foreign Policy Asso- 
which has rendered such no- 
table service in the campaign for a 
real disarmament program, at once 
emphatic protest 
against this palarepresentation of the 


‘meeting *bat ‘the exchange of a dearer 


ysis lise 


attitude of the Aiigrteuls people and 
elicited a reply to the efféct that, 
though a report had been made on the 
subject, it said nothing respecting 
public opinion. 


Public Must Decide 


“The advisory committee makes no 
denial of the allegation that it gave 
B prow advice referred to in the news- 
paper statement and it is therefore not 
si entale to assume that the report was 
correct in that respect. It has gen- 
erally been assumed that the function 
of this advisory committee was to 
interpret and report to the American 
delegation what the American people 
were thinking and feeling on the sub- 
jects before the Conference. Appar- 
ently the advisory committee enter- 
tains a different conception of its of- 
‘fice and has acted on the asumption 
that it might properly ignore or even 
set itself athwart the current of Amer- 
ican public opinion. 

“The result of this is that, if the 
American people are, as the Foreign 
Policy Association asserts, opposed to 
the unlimited development of the sub- 
marine as an arm of warfare, it is up 
to them to make their will in «he mat- 
ter clear to the President, to Secretary 
Hughes and the American delegation 
in general. 

“I can’t help feeling that the argu- 
ment against what is alleged to be the 
American naval position with respect 
to the submarine has been confused 
by the horror excited by the illegal 
use of the German U-boat, which 
brought our country into the war. It 
is execrated as a lawless form of 
aggression which sacrificed innocent 
lives of non-combatants as well as 
lawful and innocent commerce. But if 
later developments of the war have 
not lessened this feeling of horror and 
reprobation, they should, at least, have 
relegated it to a subordinate position. 
Where the U-boat slew hundreds, the 
bombing airplane slew thousands and 
the British naval blockade its tens of 
thousands. 


Submarine Succeeds Warship 


“In the next war, so graphically 
portrayed in Will Irwin’s ‘book, the 
submarine, as a ménace to the lives 
and property of non-combatants, will 
sink into insignificance in com- 
parison with poison gas, the bombing 
airplane and the blockading fleet. At 
its worst it will be auxiliary to, or 
the successor of, the destroyer and 
the cruiser in bringing about the 
starvation of the enemy population 
by the “recognized process of the 
blockade. 

“The argument for the restriction of 
this arm of warfare is precisely 
analogous to that for the restriction 
which the Conference is seeking to 
impose in the case of capital ships. 
To restrict the latter and leave the 
former uncontrolled is to take away 
with one hand what is given with the 
other. It converts the whole Wash- 
ington performance into a farce. 


People Must ““Watch Out” 


“What we have demanded and have 
been led to expect is an. important 
diminution of sea power, not a camou- 
flaged substitution of one form of sea 
power for another. If the people of 
the world get nothing out of this 
much-heralded and much-acclaimed 


for a cheaper instrumentality of 
aggression and wholesale destruction, 
they may well say ‘thank you for 
nothing.’ 

“The bombshell which the French 
delegation has’ just. thrown into the 
Conference may find its explanation 
in Mr. Briand’s cynical answer to the 
British demand for the rigid restric- 
tion of the submarine. France may 
well abandon her preposterous de- 
mand for 10 capital ships of the most 
modern and extravagant type in ex- 
change for the privilege of filling the 
English Channel and the Mediter- 
ranean with submarines. 

“If the American people are really 
desirous of securing a restriction of 
armaments that shall restrict and 
that will remove, by ever so little, 
the menace of war from the world, 
now is the time to make their voice 
heard and felt. + nav oer ciel 
Secretary Hughes’ splendid initiative 
they will get little enough out of the 
Washington Conference at the best. | 
They will get less than nothing if | 
they don’t watch out.” 

Prince Interprets Treaty 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office | 

NEW YORK, New York —— In the | 
opinion of Prince Tokugawa of the| 


Japanese de’egation at the Washing-| 


| 


ton Conference, the four-power Pacific | 
treaty is a moral pledge of the powers 
to consult one another in a friendly 


manner to maintain the general peace 
of the Pacific, and as such no nation 
can refuse to accept it. He does not 
believe that the treaty is a moral 
pledge to go to war. 

Prince Tokugawa, at a dinner given 
in his honor by Lindsey Russell, 
founder of the Japanese society, said | 
an agreement on the Shantung issue 
was near. Opposition to this and to 
the treaty agreement would be neg- 
ligible in his country. 

“As long as Japan is assured that 
she need fear no assault upon her 
Own independence,” he said, “and 
need contemplate no dangerous ag- 
gressions upon the security of China, 
you will find that she will play the 
part of peace. The security of China 
is vital to her, and she rejofces not 
only because of the evidence that this | 
Conference has given that she need. 
not fear for herself, but because of 
the security which has also been given 
to her great and worthy neighbor.” 


Borah Stand Approved 


President of American Farm Bureau 
Advocates Further Limitation 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Greater reduc- 
tion in armaments, more comprehen- 
sive in every way than any of the} 
proposals so far considered by the 
Washington Conference is ndrocnted | 
by J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


state of the Union. 
jard in an interview with, a repre- 


advisory 


Mr. Howard's organization, whose 
national headquarters are here, has 
more than 1,300,000 members with 
large organizations in nearly every 


Convictions expressed by Mr. How- 


sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor here reenforced the stand 
taken by W. B. Borah, Senator from 
Idaho. Senator Borah has empha- 
sized the fact that the Conference, in 
bargaining over navies, has not 
touched the submarines, aeroplanes 
and poison gas, which promise to be 
the chief weapons of the next war. 

“We are very much pleased,” said 
Mr. Howard, “with the prospect of 
naval reductions. We would be very 
glad to see much greater reductions 
in navies and reductions in armies as 
well. The Conference-has not gone 
nearly far enough. 

“Any of the things which enter into 
warfare that are destructive of in- 
nocent life and property should be 
eliminated. 

“We would be glad to see an inter- 
national agreement abolishing the 
manufacture and use of submarines, 
aeroplanes and gases for warfare. A 
strong alliance of nations would be 
needed to enforce the agreement. The 
four-power treaty might furnish a 


| American ddlewniea’ nagnvhadat pro- 
in regard to capital ships 


question the sincerity of 

proposals, on. the ground that the 
naval cuts will merely make warfare 
cheaper, not less probable and cer- 
tainly more devastating and terrible. 
We are protesting directly to the 
President and to the American dele- 
gates against this misinterpretation of 
the public opinion of the country. 
Our le have not so soon forgotten 
that we were brought into the world 
war not by capital ships, but ‘by sub- 
marines.” 

A resolution passed at a recent 
mass meeting in Masonic Hall, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, was as 
follows: “Believing that war is a 
menace to civilization, and, in par- 
ticular, that the use of such weapons 
as submarines, gases and poisons is a 


disgrace to humanity, this meeting } 


warmly commends the position taken 
by the official advisory committee of 
the American arms Conference dele- 
gation recommending abandonment of 
all forms of chemical warfare. It 
urges furthermore that no naval bases 
or fortifications which are regarded 
as a threat to any other country be 
established or maintained.” 


Mr. Viviani Arrives in France 


basis for enforcement.” 


TENDENCY TOWARD 
SUBMARINE BAN 


Growing Opinion Said to Favor 
Arms Conference Action on 
Undersea Warfare and Agree- 
ment Regarding Poison Gas 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—Or- 
ganizations unofficially connected with 
the .-Washington Conference, yet 
watching its progress carefully, show 
a decided trend of sentiment for ac- 
tion against the submarine and chem- 
ical warefare, declared the Rev. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 
PARIS, France (Wednesday) 

René Viviani and Marshal Foch 

rived today in France. 


ar- 


pression of the Washington 
ence. France had obtained a diplo-| 


matic success for questions had been | 


settled with regard to French in- 


terests. 


He insisted that France could not | many seats in the Dominion Liberais 


disarm until she was assured that! 
Germany, with her formidable factories | 
of chemical products, had given com- | 


tion or cessation of the fabrication of | 


asphyxiating gases. 
As for submarine and naval units, 


France had need of increased tonnage 
gressive 


combined. 
in whieh he states that, at | 


to assure liaison with her colonies. 
The frank letter of Charles 
Hughes, 


E. 


William M. MacNair, secretary of the 
Cambridge Federation of Churches, | 
discussing with a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor his re- 
actions to the work of the Confer- 
ence and impressions gathered during | 
a visit to Washington last week. In 
a word, he said, there is a unanimous | 
indorsement of what has been accom- , 
plished, and a growing unanimity of. 
opinion that the preseni Conference | 
is not justified, in the light of public 
sentiment, in stopping short of certain | 
elements of the machinery of war- | 
fare which possibly may become. 
major methods in the event of an- | 
other war. 

“It is apparent, 


tion of peace have 
views. Wishes to see the 
of disarmament 


house is built. 
in the fundamental accomplishments | 
of the present Conference upon which | 
can be constructed a firm machinery | 
for peace by further progress in the. 
current deliberations or by subsequent 
conferences.” 


There is little or no weight of opin- | 


”" Mr. MacNair said, 
“that those who had entertained per-| 
‘haps too high hopes for the achieve-| 
| ments of the Conference in the direc- | 
modified their | 
ultimate | 
and agreement for) 
peace seem to have given way to rec- | 
ognition of the fact that it is impos- | 
sible to put on the roof before the | washington 
Hope now is. centered | 


| she would be disappointed to learn) 
i'that hundreds of millions should be | 
‘devoted to warships, is printed with | 


‘the reply of Aristide Briand without | 'tiations with the leaders of the fret | Court here. 


(co omment in the French evening 


papers. 


CONFERENCE GROU 


Appeal for League of Nations Is. 
Made to Consolidate 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


YORK, New York—“The 
Conference should be 
highly commended for what it has 
'done toward 


NEW 


standing among nations and thus for 


| progress toward disarmament,” said 


Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, one of the 
first suffrage workers in the State 


ion justifying the submarine for any | and nation and vice-chairman of the 


other purpose than that of war, Mr. | Women's 
MacNair said. 
‘as an integral part of naval armament, | 


It is now recognized . 


and this recognition is beginning to. 
bring demands that, as such, the sub- 
marine must be considered for regu-| 
lation or abolition. Somewhat the) 


chemical warfare, which is regarded 
as an abhorrent element, the necessary 
outlawing of which is rendered some- 
what difficult by conditions surround- 


Nonpartisan Pro-League 
Council, to a representative of The 
| Christian Science Monitor yesterday, 
“but 
plished without an organization of | 
nations. 


as to abolish submarines, 
cruisers, poison gas and 
barbarous devices. It can only recom- 


ing its preparation. 
Mr. McNair particularly emphasized | 


| mend. It is the disarmament commit- 
tee of the League of Nations which 


the salutary effect of letters, resolu-|is in a position to bring people to- 
tions and petitions sent to Washing-| gether to take action on such sub- 


ton expressing the sentiment and sup-| 


| port cf millions of individual citizens 
and of hundreds of organzations. It 
is this expression which has urged the 


jects. 

“We cannot be too appreciative of 
the fine spirit of cooperation shown 
by other nations represented at the 


| Conference to what has been achieved 
so far, and which justifies its going 
_ further. Added representations to the 
| American delegation and to the Presi- 


Conference, nor of the excellent work 
of Secretary Hughes, and we must 
realize that they have accomplished 
a remarkable amount of good for this 
kind of a conference, a conference 


dent will aid in this, Mr. MacNair 
added. 


Asked what sentiment he noted with | 


regard to perpetuation of the Con-| 


| ference, Mr. MacNair replied that this | 


idea is gaining favor. Personally, he| 
feels that future meetings are to be 
desired and are a duty for this Con- 
ference to provide. But, he added, 
steps should be taken to avoid bulld-| 
ing up a hierarchy which would dic- 
tate terms for nations to adopt. The. 
deliberations should follow the im-| 
plications of the word “conference,” 
he said, and the subjects at issue 
should come before the meetings at) 
the instance of public demand and/ 
should be settled on the basis of this | 
demand. 


Submarines Called Menace | 
American Aideteers: Commision Advo- | 


cates Their Elimination 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—“Ga  be- 
half of our country-wide membership 
we most emphatically protest against 
the report credited to the American 
committee that American 
public opinion backs the navy’s stand 
on submarines and opposes their 
abolition or limitation on their size,’ ” 


'_Ization of nations. 
in asking the impossible of this Con- 


detached from all efficient organiza- 
tions of the world. In fact, it is a 


conference of a highly artificial char-| 15+ certain well-defined policies will | 


acter. What has been accomplished 
could never have been brought about 
except by the splendid spirit of those 
other peoples who have been asked to 


| Step out of the orbit of their normal, 


international organization to join 


| with us in our program. This affords 


good ground for hope for future inter- 
national amity. But loose phrases 


‘about good feeling and gentlemen's 


agreements must be cemented into 
something stable. 

“Abolishing submarines is not 
enough. It must be possible to con- 
_trol the causes of war as they arise. 
| This must be a means of controlling 
irritations at the outset by an organ- 
I do not believe 


ference. I do believe in the abolition 


‘of all war, but the path to that lies 


through international organization, 
War can be abolished only by elimi- 
nation of its causes, not by destruc- 
tion of symptoms. 

“The four-power treaty is not ideal, 
it is not a panacea for all ills, but 
it is a temporary makeshift for our 
thorough cooperation in the League of 
Nations. It cleans up a few little 


Says a recent bulletin of the National 
Foreign Policy Association. 


organizations actively interested in the | 
Washington Conference, representing | 
millions of members, we are convinced 


that the report is diametrically op- | 


posed to the point of view dominant ' 
among our people. They realize that | 
the cruiser submarine is not de-/| 
fensive. It is an offensive weapon. 
They are consistent, therefore, that it | 
should be completely eliminated. To | 
sanction such malignant weapons | 
would minimize the effect of 


“From | 
constant contact with many national | 


points, but the most cheering thing 
about it is that it was possible to 
maxe it.” 


LYNCHING RECORD PRESENTED 


BOSTON, Massachueetts—-Recorded 
lynchings number 3433 for the 33-year 
period, 1889-1921, in the United States, 
according to figures just issued by the 
| National Association for the Advance- 
| ment of Colored People for the ‘benefit 
of congressmen who are at present 
| considering the Dyer ‘anti-lynching 


the bill. 


| ATTEMPT TO FORM 


would tend to justify the PB poy who 
American 


|} since upon the outcome will depend 


‘mons to insure ‘its carrying on the 


Mr. Viviani | 
declared that he had an excellent im- | the creation of his Cabinet, owing to 
Confer- | 


plete guarantees regarding the limita-/|in the common cause of defeating the 


| under Mr. King, however, came back: 


the moment when America is ready to | 
‘do all that is possible to aid France | 


|ing with the times. 


” NOT WIDE ENOUGH 


Gains | at Toronto yesterday, and following 


Won by Washington Dele-| confer with Mr. King today. 


gates for Limiting Armament 
| confidential 


'vincia] leader and Premier. 


establishing a back- | ernment in Ontario provides problems 


'ground or basis for a better under- | 


it must be clearly understood | 


that disarmament cannot be accom- | was plain talking, but the one con- 


I do not see how this ‘Made | 
same opinion prevails with regard to; in America’ Conference, praiseworthy to confer with the federal 


as it is, can do anything so drastic | 
armored | 


other | st 
ago and has already seen Mr. King. | 


_—the members 
chosen from 


COALITION CABINET 


Effort Made in Canada to Unite 
Liberals and Progressives in 
Order ‘to Form Ministry 
Under Mr. Mackenzie King 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office. 


OTTAWA, Ontario—Negotiations are 
in progress, the purpose of which is 
the bringing together of the Liberal 
and Progressive forces of the Domin- 
ion for the formation of a new Federal 
Cabinet under Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, the Premier-elect, As to the 


result of these negotiations there is 
deep speculation in political circles, 


whether Mr. King: can form a truly 
national government, which will have 
sufficient support in the House of Com- 


affairs of the country without danger 
of defeat. 

Just as Sir Robert Borden ani 
Arthur Meighen, after 1917, found it 
difficult to form a really national gov- 
ernment, on account of the solid Lib- 
gral bloc in Quebec, so Mr. King is 
now faced with a similar difficulty in 


the almost solid Progressive bloc in 
_the three prairie provinces. 

Prior to the election he strove vainly 
to bring about an alliance between the 
two “forces of progress” and in very 


and Progressives were, aS a conse- 
‘cuence of his failure to bring about an 
‘entente, arrayed against each other 
Meighen Govern ent. The Liberals, 
‘from the polls with a representation 


just about equaling that of the Pro- 
and Conservative parties 


E. C. Drury Consulted 


Mr. King could form a government | 
without the inclusion of Progressive 
elements. Such, however, is not his | 
| desire. Hence his resumption of nego- 


gressive Party. Overtures were first 
'made to E. C. Drury,’ head of the’ 
' Agrarian Government of Ontario. MTr. | 
| Drury is a man of marked ability, the | 
prestige of whose government is grow- 
He is a former | 


eee whose views are still decidedly | sylvania is censured for violating 


"pelea a conference with Mr. 

King he summoned his followers in. 
the Legislative Assembly to a caucus | 
the caucus he arrived in Ottawa to, 

Questioned afterward he declared 
that his mission had been of a wholly 
character, and that he 
had nothing to say. It is, however, 
rumored that the caucus was strongly 
averse to his leaving the provincial 
arena on account of the difficulty of 
finding a successor to him as pro- 
The gov- 


second only in importance to those 
of the federal adminstration, and there 
is no strong man in sight to take Mr. 
Drury’s place. 

An emissary was sent by “Mr. King 


itioned January 3 or 4 
| dates. 


to the west. As a result Hon. T. A. 
Creéerar, leader of the Progressives, 
called his victorious candidates from 
the three Prairie Provinces to meet 
in secret caucus at Saskatoon. There 


tN enema 


crete result made public is the fact. 
that Mr. Crerar has left for the east | 
Premier- | 
elect. As a forerunner, Hon. A. B. | 
Hudson, Independent member-elect 
for Winnipeg South, arrived two days | 


Amalgamation Opposed 


Among the Progressives, there is a 
strong element opposed to any amai- | 
gamation with the Liberals, by which | 
the identity of the new party might be, 
lost. These hold that the function | 
of the “bloc” should be to maintain | 
a watching brief for the prairies, to) 
give independent support to measures | 
calculated to be of national benefit: 
and to continually press for the re-| 
lief of “evils” under which th west. 
claims it is the peculiar sufferer. | 

On the other hand, it is pointed out 
that, if proper assurances are given 


be carried out, it would be better if. 


the Progressives were represented in | 


And it is be- | 
Crerar con- | 


the new government. 
lieved here that, if Mr. 
sents to enter the Cabinet, it will | 
be upon definite conditions. Among | 
these conditions will probably be that | 
in the east—and Quebec in particular 
of the Cabinet be | 
the “progressives” and | 
not the “reactionary” Liberals, the 
west being highly suspicious of the. 
so-called “Montreal group.” 

Mr .King will probably further be 
asked to pledge himself to a fair and 
honest trial of public ownership and 
operation of the national railways, 
under improved management; to carry | 
out his platform of tariff reform and | 
to make a further endeavor to bring 
about a reciprocal agreement between 
Canada and the United States; to hand 
over to the western provinces théir. 
natural resources, and to bring about 
a redistribution of Canadian federal | 
constituencies partly based upon pro-| 
portional representation. | 


Mr. King secured the greater portion iH 


of his following from east of the Great | 
Lakes. It igs obvious therefore that | 
there may be considerable opposition | 
to his giving such pledges, if they are | 
asked of him. There is a fairly strong | 


body of opinion in the Liberal | 
'in the first place, opposed to the forma- 


tion of anything in the nature of a | 
coalition with the Progressives. 

“Any man who enters the Cabinet | 
must enter as a Liberal and without | 
conditions,” is the view of that body. 
To include the Progressive leader upon 
his own terms, it is contended, would | 
be to concede the victory in the recent | 
election, not to the Liberals, but to! 


the Progressives. The Liberal plat- 


form is a national platform, they hold, 
and requires no revision. And Myr. 
King is advised that the bést possible 
| way to secure progressive support is 
| to give good Liberal government. 

Whatever the result of the negotia- 
tions the new Cabinet will not be ready 
to take office until after Christmas. 


-~. 


NEW WIRELESS PLANT 
IN ARGENTINA TESTED 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina (By The 
Associated Press)—A new, powerful, 
German wireless station has been con- 
structed at Monte Grande, in the 
province of Buenos Aires, and was 
successfully tested on Tuesday. Mes- 
sages were received from stations 
15,000 kilometers distant. 

During the tests a code message 
being transmitted from San Francisco 
to Tokyo was picked up. 

The station has been installed over 
an area of approximately 1400 acres, 
and when completed will consist of six 
big towers, each approximately 630 
feet high. It is claimed that the sta- 
tion will be able to communicate with 
points all over the world. Services 
are to be inaugurated about the middle 
of next year for receiving, and in 
February, (1923, for sending. 
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PARTIES IN SAAR AREA 
PROTEST TO LEAGUE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, Germany (Wednesday)— 
All political parties in the Saar area 
have sent a memorial to the League of 
Nations in which they protest against 
the one-sided character of the present 
administration which favors France 
and’ takes no account of the wishes of 
the local population. The German 
press regards the step in question as 
highly significant. 


RAIL SUIT ARGUMENTS DELAYED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, 


Illinois — Arguments in 


| the suit brought by the Pennsylvania 


| Railroad eystem, which, it is said, 


| threatens the existence of the United 
| States Railroad Labor Board, were 


postponed yesteday by Judge K. M. 
Landis of the United States District 
He did not set a definite 
|time for a future hearing, but men- 
possible 
The road has been granted a 
temporary injunction restraining the 
| publication of a statement by the 
board, in which it is said the Penn- 
a 


Qo 


as 


decision. 


ADDRESS BY RADIOPHONE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—-An audi- 


‘ence of several thousands of persons 


throughout the eastern part of the 
United States and Canada and many 
ships off the Atlantic Coast, heard an 
address on business conditions by 
radiophone recently. The address 
was given by Roger W. Babson from 
the wireless station of the American 


Radio and Research Corporation at 


Medford Hillside. Mr. Babson pre- 
dicted that the low point and upward 
turn of business would come in 1922 
and not in 19238 or 1924 as many have 
forecast. 
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This Gift 
Will Please 
The Little 
Girl 

Bloomer dress of selec- 
ted Bates gingham; col- 


_lar and cuffs of crisp 
pique—roomy bloomers. 


Price 


"20 


Other dresses in Plain 
blue; green and pink, 
also novelty plaids. 
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vard its meeting with 


The Industrious Spaniel 
he Manx sea gull who seized a golf 
from under the very niblick of 
yer, was @ spoil-sport as well as 
rmand. His conduct can be ex- 
on the plea of defective 
fferent it is with 
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and heather, where four 
great an advantage in 
the nose is a safer guide 
dden treasure than the eye. His 
ice, a mere boy, who acts as 
and accountant, receives 

proceeds on the brink. Up and 
nm trots the traveling member of 
|, till darkness is complete, and 
 oyhanla behind his col- 
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Anchored Huts on an Island 
hree hundred miles from the east- 
| coast of Queensland there is an 
, with a coral reef fringing it on 
| sides. On this smal! dot of the 
¢, Willis Island, an important 
less experiment is being con- 
ed in the interests of meteorology 
ship Capt. J. K. Davis, com- 
realth directo: of navigation, is 
ing five months on this island 
a wireless plant and two opera- 
and they will not be relieved 
next April. The island is swept 
orms and the huts erected on it 
been “anchored” with chains, so 
will float if the island is 
ly under water. The cost of 

ent is estimated at about 
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New Musical Instruments > 
fusic lovers with an aversion for 
% were recently alarmed to hear 
m Italy that one of the modernist 
posers had eng: an inventor to 
ca. oup, of néw instruments to 
‘ease the resources of the conven- 
jal tra of strings, percussion, 
s and belis. The result was a 
nO more devices to make strange 
ds, and the composer quickly set 
notes of a tone that 
d employ these new sounds. Ears 
ned to Mozart and Beethoven take 
. in these strange, not to 
« sounds. Noise-making 
‘ead are termed by listeners 
3 none of them. With all 
present demand that ithe symphony 
estra be enlarged to meet the pe- 
ar ¢ ds of this new writer or 
t, it would seem that it would be 
tr to hold a conference of musi- 
with the object of determining 
| constitutes a musical in- 
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Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale, 
to the Yale Daily News, has 
wn up a list of plays “for the bene- 
a the Yale undergraduates who 
id to spent the whole or part of 
t orga } in New York.” Whether 
tS wil) approve Professor Phelps’ 
m is a question which will come 
y “who gives the list so 
Be the plays what 


ty 


| Matilda, wife of Henry I (1100-1135), 
| whose travels brought her face to face 


| age us. 
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hursery days? ‘London’ Bridge 
broken déwn’ | 
' How shall we build it up again? 
Dance o’er my Lady Lee; 
How shall we build it up again? 
With a gay ladee. ' 
Now nobody,” he said, “has ever yet 
attempted to explain who Lady Lee 
was, nor her connection with London 
Bridge.” 


In making the attempt at an ex- 
planation the lecturer had to go back 
to the first stone-arched bridge built 
in England since the Roman days. 
This was at Stratford-atte-Bow, which 
was constructed by the order of 


is 


with the problem of transportation 
across rivers. London Bridge at this 
time was built of wood and constantly 

down, and Peter of Cole- 
church after a last vain attempt to 
maintain it in timber set out to build. 
it in stone, and accomplish i his great 


over my Lady Lee at Bow. 


ROBINS | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

English robins have namesakes in 
three continents, for in China and 
New Zealand as well as in America, 
settlers from land gave the 
familiar name to a native bird. The 
American migratory thrush recalis by 
its reddish breast the brighter gorget 
of the English species. Though duller 
of plumage, the New Zealand robin 
earned the name by its tameness; and 
there is a touch of the same friendly 
nature in the Chinese cage-bird. Sev- 
eral English birds are distirfguished 
by a human nickname: tom-tit, jack- 
daw, magpie, jenny wren, and even 
philip sparrow. But only the robin 
redbreast has made friends so thor- 


almost forgotten, while its nickname 
is coextensive with the English 
language. 

Robins in the northern United States 
are welcomed as heralds of spring, 
but the English robin is not an immi- 
grant. Almost all birds in England 
shift their quarters to some extent in 
hard winter weather, but few move 
less than the robin. A great part of its 
human charm lies in its faithfulness 
to the yard or garden where it was 
bred, and its demand—for it is more 
than an appeal—to be treated as one 
of the family. It is fonder of atten- 
tion than any cat, and is almost as 
companionable as a dog, though it: 
lacks a dog’s unselfishness. When the 
gardener turns a sod with his spade, 
the robin flits up to him and watches 
each movement with its bright eye full 
of appreciation. On a country walk 
in England, a robin will often accom- 
pany us along the lane, flitting on a 


oughly with man that its full name is |~ 


few yards at a time, as if to encour- 
If we rest in a shady spot in. 
the woods, by an overhanging bank or. 
snug thicket, probably a robin will ap- | 
pear in a few seconds’ time and sing, 
with its eye upon us, almost within , 
reach of our hand. The other day a 
correspondent of an English news- 
paper described how a robin. sang 
every day perched between the ears 
of a horse in a stable, and actually 
went to roost in its mane. This is 
only a slight extension of the robin’'s 
habitual confidence in all its dealings 
both with beasts and men. 

This boldness of the robin in Eng- 
land is a curious outgrowth on its 
normal habit. On the continent of 
Europe the robin is a shy woodland 


THE REALITY IN 
“VANITY FAIR” | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitér 

It has been said of Thackeray and 
with some justice that he was not a 
plot maker. He certainly could make 
plots when he liked but he could also 
get on very well without them. “Van- 
ity Fair,” for instance, does not suffer 
from having no hero. The charm of 
his novels lies in the individuality 
with which he invests his characters. 
We not only know them from their. 
sayings and doings but with a deft 
touch he depicts them in their own 
setting. We know the houses they 
live in and the rooms in which they 
pass their time. ; 
In “Vanity Fair” this sense of real- 
ity is very strong. How hard it is to 
believe, for instance, that there never 


task. He made it as safe to dance|were any Miss Pinkertons living in 
over Father Thames as it was to dance Chiswick Mall and k 


ing a girls’ 
school there. Did never “a large fam- 
ily coach with two fat horses in blaz-. 
ing harness driven by a fat coach- 
man in a three-cornered hat and a 
wig” drive away from one of those 
houses and. a girl lean gut of it and 
fling a heavy book at the feet of a 
kindly lady who was waving a fare- 
well? No! Alas! None of it happened 
and we must be cdntent to make 
believe. The Mall is very much now 


what it was 100 years ago. Thackeray 


see Cavendish Square and Harcourt 
House under these names and others 

Manchester Square and Hert- 
ord Houese.- Of course there is no 
201 Curzon Street; but a tall, narrow 
house at the southwestern end of the 
street is generally belteved to be. the 
one Thackeray had‘ thought of 4s 
Becky’s town house, where she gave 
her wonderful little dinners. 

One of his daughters used to relate 
ef Thackeray that in going about, Lon- 
don with him he would often point 
out the houses where in imaginativn 
he had placed his characters and 
where scenes in his novels had taken 
place. Writing to a friend from Brus- 
sels shortly after the publication of 
“Vanity Fair” he says: “I am going 
today ‘to the Hdétel de* la Terrasse 
where Becky used to live and shall 
pass by Captain Osborn’s lodgings, 
where I recollect meeting him and his 
little wife. . . . How curious it is I 
believe perfectly in all these people 
and feel-quite an interest in the Inn 
in which they lived.” And that is 
what so many of his readers feel, too. 
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THE LOEB LIBRARY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The question of classical education, 
which now, as ever, brings forth as 
much difference of opinion as any 
other educational problem, is. often 
discussed by people who omit a most 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The Smedleys lived in Russell Square 


must have known it. well, 


of these houses. 


beautiful now than in his day, as the | 


mellowness of time has descended 
upon it. Old world and aloof! with 
its quaint atmosphere of distinction, 
one could almost imagine that the 
eyot in front, with its fringe of osiers, 
had kept at a respectful distance all 
the modernizing and vulgarizing in- 
fluences which may have threatened it 
from the life of the busy river. 


for as a | 
smal) boy he lived with an aunt at) 


Chiswick and went to school at one) 
It is probably more} Thucydides and Cicero are inestima- 


important consideration from their 
argument. Without doubt, 


vantages of reading Sophocles, 


ble and a knowledge of the languages 
in which they wrote lends people an 
added power of thought just as the 
intimate knowledge of French can- 
not fail to add grace to any foreigner; 


it is therefore not so much this that | 


is in dispute, but rather the extent 
to which classical studies eas carried 
out today succeed in achieving this 
object. 


the ad-: 


: 
‘reveals an astonishing catholicity of 
choice: so often in ventures of this 
kind the familiar and already to be 
easily obtained volumes begin the se- 
ries which ceases publication for 
some reason before the lesser works 
which are hard to get have seen day- 
light; but with the Loeb library the 
‘sound plan has been followed of is- 
suing the great and the less great in 
equal profusion. Thus while Caesar 
and Cicero, Virgil and Livy, Euripides 
and Thucydides have begun to appear 
or aré/already completed we also find 
such works. as the “Consolations of 
Philosophy” ef Boethius, “the last of 
ancient world and first of the mod- 
ern”; then there are the less-known 
volumes of ancient natural science: 
Galen on the natural faculties, Theo- 
phrastus on Plants; the very impor- 
tant Barlaam and Joasaph of St. John 
Damascene, “a book extraordinary in 
literary history, for it links the story- 
tellers of east and west, Gotama 
Buddha and Shakespeare.” 

There are several works translated 
for the first time into English, one 
of them being Ausonius who wrote of 
university of life in the fourth cen- 
tury, while Strabo and Pausanias ap- 
pear once more to be put in the 
modern traveler’s pocket that he may 
compare the shores of the great sea 
= they appear to his eyes with the 
accounts of the ancient geographers. 
It is indeed the minor works of litera- 
ture which bring out the similarity 
between old and new, and while at 
school we cannot help regarding our 
‘authors as exceedingly clever pro- 
ducers of difficult verbiage, the Loeb 
library helps us to recognize Greek 
and Romans as men. 

It is a well known fact that many 
soldiers carried volumes of this li- 
brary in their knapsacks and one 
writer commented on the fact thus: 

“French and Russian books have, of 
course, been in great request; but it 
wil] surprise those who regard the 
Greek and Latin classics as bugbears, 


jor at least old fogies, to hear that 


they have been in very great demand, 
especially in the excellent ‘Loeb’ edi- 
tion, with both text and translation.” 


in one of his books of “literary recrea- 
tion,” in a passage which praises this 
edition by. name: “It is not only men 
of letters who feel thus impelled to 
stretch hands across the gulf. Cecil 
Rhodes, for want of a Loeb library, 
projected something of the sort for his 
own reading beneath Table Mountain. 
Stanley, on his expeditions to Equa- 
torial Africa, took Homer and Herodo- 
tus and Horace. Mr. Roosevelt, on his 
sporting expedition to Africa, included 
Homer and Euripides in his Pigskin 
Library.” Many an unknown reader 
will echo these words. 
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THE WATER-HOLE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


I twist my feet out of the deerskin 
_thongs, and stand the snowshoes up 
‘against the cabin wall. It is cold out- 
side, but inside the cabin, where the 
'below-zero breath of the night yet 
remains, it is colder still. . The first 
|thing is to light the fires, one in a 
little box stove for: generab warmth 
and the other on the hearth for cheer- 
‘fulness. As it is a cardinal rule be- 
‘fore leaving the cabin, always to lay 
‘in a supply of kindling for the next 
time, the stove is soon roaring and the 
‘hearth crackling. 

The two absolute essentials .are 
heat and moisture. Heat I now have, 
and next for moisture. Of course, 
'to obtain water, I could melt snow, but 
|it is a slow job; and unless you have 


bird; and even in England a minority 
of robins keep aloof, in the old way, 
in the woods. me subtle combina- 
tion of climate and garden scenery and 
popular fondness for birds seems to 
have encouraged the English robins 
to assume a privileged position as do- 
mestic pets. They have thus become 
immensely more numerous, and it is 
unnecessary for them to face the 
hardships even of local migration. 
All birds are most sedentary when 
they are most comfortable; and in an 
English country garden, and the prim- 
rose-covered lanes outside it, the 


In hard frosts, which in England are 
only occasional, the robin appears at 
the window with a bright, confiding 
eye, which says “Kindly give me 
crumbs.” Children love him for his 
bright plumage and bold ways. 

It is too much to expect of. wild 


‘seems to hold, with some justice, that 
he has won his place in the domestic 
system by the use of his intelligence, 
profits with rivals. 
varied kinds come to the winter bird- 
table, no bird of anything like his own 
size may eat until the robin is fed. 
There are fierce fights in robin fam- 
ilies, once the molting season 
brought nursery life to an 

Though one garden may hold six rob- 
ins, each requires his 


too; the robin’s autumn song is one 
of the sweetest pleasures of the coun- 
try year. It begins when most birds 
are silent, as soon as August dawns 
suggest the first coolness of autumn. 
The robin is a cousin of the thrushes, 
and a very near relation of the night- 
ingale; so he belongs to a family of 
rare songsters, and he does not dis- 
grace the family gift. 
ijean bluebird, he is an exception to 
the general rule that brightly plum- 
aged birds are not sweet singers;-and 
his maie breaks another rule, that the 
hen bird is usually more soberly 
dressed than.the cock. Only slen- 
derer shape and slightly smaller size 
distinguish the mother robin, who lifts 


spring. Young robins in their first 
summer are spotted with dull yellow- 
ish brown; and young nightingales 
are dressed in the same pattern. This 


markings in very ancient days, beforé 
the world was brightened by the evo- 
lution of the robin’s breast and the 


nightingale'’s song. 


robin finds freedom, food, shelter, and | 
kindly protection—all a bird needs. | 


In 1841, when Thackeray began to 
write “Vanity Fair,” he was living 
in Coram Street, Bloomsbury, and so 
it is not surprising that he should 
have made that part of London the 
scene of so much that happens in the 
story. Russell Square is peopled for 
us with the comings and goings of 
the Smedleys and the Osborns from 
the time when Amelia Smedley and 
Becky Sharp, fresh from school, ar- 
rived at the Smedleys’ house, until 
many years later, when it was disman- 
tled and the furniture taken away and 
stored. The friendships of the two 
families, never very cordial, however, 
the peeps across the gardens at one 
another’s houses, the interchange of 
visits, the quarrel, the arrival upon 
the scene of George Osborn Junior— 
one fancies one can see it all as in 
a modern cinema. Only one side of 
the square has changed since then 


nature that a bird so bold shall also) 
be gentle and chivalrous; and the, 
robin is jealous of his rights. e He} 


and he is not prepared to share the: 
When birds of! 


Like the Amer- | 


uniform is a survival of the family | 


| 


and that is where they have put up 
seme modern hotels. There never was 

No. 94, so the Osborns’ house is 
unknown, but we remember that when 


| George Osborn, the morning after the 


visit to Vauxhall,. walked up South- 
afmpton Row from Holborn he laughed 
to see the heads from different stories 
on the outlook, One, of course, was 
watching for himself and the other 
‘for the great Joe, which helps us to 
| place somewhat where the Smedleys 
| lived. The Foundling Chapel still 


DAS | stands, in spite of many threats of 


‘removal. Here the Osborns wor- 
'shiped on Sundays and here came 


own separate | A 

‘ /Amelia, to see from a distance her 

= mgd asm me hy ee an _boy’s head beneath the memorial tab- 
z4 , N . a 

ied When pasdious rice, cong flows, | °° to his father which Mr. Osborn 


Senior had placed on the wall above 
| the pew after the battle of Waterloo. 
‘In Coram Street lived young Todd, 
_ George Junior’s great friend and ad- 
mirer; in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
was the academy kept by the Rev. 
Lawrence Veal where little George 
went to school. 

The Ship Hotel, Brighton, comés 
‘into the tale, for here “it was that 
George and Amelia stayed when on 
their honeymoon trip. At Brighton 


Joe Smedley was also of the party, 
and it was at his suggestion that one 
day they went to eat jellies at Mutton’s 
on the sea front, only it is described 
as “Dutton’s” for purposes of dis- 


her red throat above the edge of the | guise. 
nest as the children peep down in) 


Where the scene of the second part 
.of the book, the account of Becky's 
triumphs in society and her downfall, 
is laid is a matter of dispute. Some 
will have it that Gaunt Square is Ber- 
keley Square, Gaunt House, Lans- 
downe House, and Great Gaunt Street, 
where Sir Pitt Crawley’s town house 
was situated, Hill Street. Curzon 


Street is, of course, close by. Others 


they met Becky and Rawdon Crawley. | 


It is the experience of, many men. 
that they pass through school life | 
spending a majority of the hours of) 
work in studying the grammar, syn- | 
tax and composition of the ancient, 
languages, and at the end have hardly | 
read any of the literature itself. To 
begin with, the inclination is not al- | 
ways there, and further, if the trans- | 
lation of a Greek play is the task, 
the object is not to appreciate the} 
play but to prove that hours have 
been spent mastering the syntax of 
particles and poetic construction. 
Fortunate indeed is the boy whose 
master appreciates the value of his 
using a Jebb’s Sophocles with the 
Greek on one side and the English 
on the other and all necessary notes 
at the foot; he can then attack the 
work not as a puzzle in which he 
must display the ingenuity of a jug- 
gler, but as something wherein heart 
and head may each find their appeal. 

Whatever some schoolmasters may 
say there are numbers.of people who 
want to read the classics for them-| 
selves and not to prove their own)! 
cleverness or application: and it is for | 
these that the Loeb Library exists: it! 
was founded “to bring the classics | 
within’reach of English and American | 
readers, in such a way that if they 
knew only English they might have 
access to their substance, and if they 
had ever learnt Latin or Greek they 
might be able to learn them again in 
the easiest way. Experience has shown 
that both these ends have been served: 
that those who know and loved have 
renewed their love, while very many 
who knew not have learnt.” n 

The Loeb library is exactly what 
was required to fulfill the purpose 
which these words outline and it has 


become a great dea] more than a pub-.' 
lishing venture, indeed it is a national | 
institution. A text, scrutinized and 
safeguarded by the greatest scholars | 
of both continents forces a translation | 
prepared by them; sometimes as with | 


Apuleius’ Golden Ass an old English | § 


version is used—for it would be sac- 
rilege to pass over the famous Adling-’ 
ton version of 1566—but then neces- 
Sary revisions are carefully made. 
Thus Augustine’s Confessions appear 
in the 1631 English of W.° Watts, 
Pliny’s letters are given in Melmoth’s 
version, Daphnis and Chloe in that of 
Thornley. 

The list of volumes so far published 
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tried it you would scarcely believe 
how little water you get from a lot of 
snow, and that little usually has a 
peculiar smoky taste. So I prepare 
to chop a water-nole in the ice of the 
wide lake that spreads before my cabin 
door. 

Strictly speaking, it is not my job. 
Generally I am accompanied by a 
friend, who once said that, as his part 
of the chores, he would undertake to 
light the mosquito smudge all winter, 
and chop the water-hole in the sum- 
mer. The proposal was accepted, but 
with a reversal of the seasons, and 
thus the water-lrole is his duty. But 
he is not here today, and I must do it 
myself. ’ 

I load up with an ax and a shovel 
and a pail and a dipper, and at the door 
slip-on my snowshoes again. It is 
only a few yards to the edge of the 
lake, but it is better to go out some 
little distance on the ice to where the 
water is deep. Never try to chop a 
water-hole close to shore. It is a 
most disheartening experience 
somely to hollow out a large cavity.in 


toil-| 


} rest would be easy. 


| 


And Sir Edward Cook has written ° 


the ice, only to strike gravel at last 
instead of water, the ice being frozen’ 
solid ta the bottom. Out here the 
ribbed and water-carved snow of the 
lake is dazzling in the sunshine, but 
there is a stranger breeze blowing that 
does not belong anywhere around this 
country. Here we are living in the 
temperate zone, and this breeze, must 
come from far within the arctic cireie. 
It pours over my face like ice water. 
Also, I have to work with my coat on, 
which is against all proletarian usage. 

The snow has been packed so firmly 
by the wind that I can cut it out with 
the shovel in blocks such as the Es- 
kimos use to build their igloos. 
When five or six feet square of the 
blue-green ice is uncovered, I take to 
the ax. And now we come to the 
great secret of success in chopping 
water-holes: don’t start too small a 
hole. The ice is two feet thick and 
may be three. If the diameter of the 
hole is too small, when the excavation 
gets to a certain depth, it is impossible 
to strike the bottom with the blade of 
the ax. With this in thought, I mark 
out a circle about 2% feet across, and 
begin chopping the iée, which flies out 
in sharp-edged glassy fragments and 
splinters. Alternating the ax with the 
shovel to clear out the loose material, 
and with breathing spaces between— 
for alas! I was not brought up to such 
a directly useful occupation as swing- 
ing an ax—I gradually hew out a large 
rough-sided cup in the ice about 18 
inches deep. 

Now, if I only had an ice chisel, the 
It would not take 
long to drill a hole through the re- 
maining six inches or foot of ice, and 
the water would come welling up into 
the icy crater. For it must be remem- 
bered that the ice is really only part 
of the water which has expanded a 
little in freezing. It is floating in 
rather than on the water, and only a 
relatively small portion of it is ever 
above the water level. Consequently 
the water will bubble up through the 
smallest perforation, and fill the 
water-hole nearly to the brim. But I 
have no ice chisel, and I have to go 
on chopping with the ax, and the 
chopping gets harder and harder the 
deeper I go. 

But at last, as I kneel to scoop out 
the débris with mittened hands—for 
the hole has become too narrow for 
the shovel—I see a hopeful sign. The 
ice toward the bottom is black, and not 
pale green like the walls. This is an 
indication that the water is close. A 
few more heavy blows of the ax, and 
there it is, gushing up like a spring. 
It is of a glassy green color, and seems 
to be heavier and smoother than in the 
summer. 

With the pail dippered full, I snow- 


shoe back to the cabin and fill the} 


kettle with the necessity. One very 
cold day, before the fires were well 
started, I poured the kettle full of 
water just brought in, and placed it on 
the stove. I know it sounds like an 
extract from the works .of the cele- 
brated Baron Munchausen, but it is a 
fact that a coat of ice formed over 
the water while the kettle was on the 
fire! 

With the pail of water I carried back 
the dipper and the ax, but I left the 
shovel on the ice for the last cere- 
monial before I start for home in the 
evening. Suggested by Drummond’s 
Americanized French-Canadian who on 
his return to his native land, informed 
his acquaintances 
Dere’s noder t’ing kip on your head, ma 

frien dey mus’ be tole 
Ma name’s Bateese Trudeau no more, 
but John B. Waterhole ' 


our hole in the ice is always known as 


“Bateese Trudeau,” and the last duty 
is to put Bateese to bed. By evening 
the water-hole is sealed with a stout 
pane of ice. The final ceremony is to 
heap this over with a foot or so of 
loose dry snow, and to mark the exact 
position of the hole with an evergreen 
branch, so that if drifting snow 
obliterates my tracks before I come 
again I shall know where to dig. 

Covering the water-hole thus is a 
very important: matter. If left ex- 
posed, the -water would freeze solid 
again in a night, and on my next visit, 
it would be with me like the French- 
man’s concise definition of life: “se 
repentir—et recommencer.” Snow is 
a cold thing to touch, but when loose 
and dry it is an excellent non-con- 
ductor of heat, owing to the large 
quantity of air imprisoned in its mass. 
Consequently, if well covered with 
snow, radiation from the water is so 
much checked, that when I return’ next 
week to find “Jean Bateese,” one stroke 
of the ax will break the ice over 
him, although in the interval 
thermometer may have been down to 
35 degrees below zero. 
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Brief communications are welcomed but 
the éditor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


Preferential Voting in Elections 

To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

In the recent Boston election, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, many 
voted for Murphy who really preferred 
Baxter, and yet on the other hand a 
considerable number who preferred 
Murphy to Curley threw away’ their 
yotes on Baxter because they pre- 
ferred him to Murphy. In other words 
many voters had to vote contrary to 
their real will in order to try to make 
their votes to some extent effective, 
and at the same time many who did 
vote according to their real will 
thwarted their will very effectively in 
doing so, helping to throw the victory 
to a man whom they wanted to defeat. 

The election furnishes a good ex- 
ample of the helplessness of the voter 
under the old-fashioned method of vot- 
ing still in use in Boston and most 
other parts of the country. Certain 
voters in Boston wanted to help elect 
Baxter as against Curley if possible, 
otherwise to help .elect Murphy as 
against Curley. Other voters wanted 
to help elect Murphy as against Curley 
if possible, otherwise to help elect 
Baxter as against Curley. But the 
voting system did not permit them to 
express their will thus fully so that 
it could be carried out under any cir- 
cumstances. 

I should think Boston would be in- 
terested in the single transferable 
vote, a method of voting which per- 
mits the voter to express his will on 
the ballot fully and to have it made 
as effective as possible under any 
circumstances. I am not referring to 
the so-called Bucklin system of pref- 
erential yoting, which is used in many 
American communities, as that system 
is very defective: under it a voter’s 
second or lower choice on the ballot 
may help to defeat his first choice. 
I refer to the “single transferable 
vote” or “Mare system,” which has 
now been adopted by several cities in 
this country, including Cleveland, 
Ohio, where it is to be put into opera- 
tion two years hence. 

But if Boston becomes interested in 
the single transferable vote, I hope it 
will not be satisfied to apply it to the 
election of mayor. I hope, indeed. 
that Boston will apply this method of. 
voting as a proportional system, to its 
council, and then let the council rule 
through a chief administrator selected 
by itself. This seems to me a much 
better plan of government. It is, of 
course, the “manager plan” resting on 
the basis of a ccuncil elected by the 
Hare system of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

This combination assures majority 
rule, for the majority of the council 
will represent a majority of those who 
vote in the election. It also gives op- 
portunity for putting the chief ad- 
ministrator of- the. eity, the:manager, 
On a professional basis, for it provides 
for his selection by the council for an 
indefinite term of office and solely 
with regard to his qualifications for 
his great administrative responsi- 
bilities. — ‘ 

I shall be glad to send a leaflet on 
the method of election adopted in 
Cleveland, and on its actual operation 
in Sacramento, California, - without 
charge, to any Bostonian who gives me 
his address. My address is 1417 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 

(Signed) C. G. Hoaa. 

Philadelphia, December 17, 1921. 


TASTE of our chocolates 

will quickly tell you why 
they are so much appreciated 
by those who do know fine 
confections. 


(Now sold retail at our new 
store, 237 Huntington Avenue, 
BRostoa.) 

Only the best of selected 
fruits and flavors and finest 
of chocolate is used in the 
making of 
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“Dehind many other points with 
reference to zoological gardens. There 
is now no good reason why we should 


that will be a 
popular attraction. - 
At the recent meeting of the Chi- 


jeago Zoological Society, John Borden 


| aud Noble B. Judah were elected vice- 
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out of employment, 
and devastation will follow to 
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bols and churches.” 
_ The road asked the workers to ac- 
a 25 per cent reduction from the 
ndard wage. This would amount to 
10,000 and would enable the road 
to 
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ex officio, Frank J. 
Wilson, Oscar G. Foreman, Francis E. 
Manierre, Judson F. Stone. The mem- 
bership committee is made up of the 
following: Ezra J Warner, Edward 
L. Glaser, Cyrus McCormick Jr., Al- 
fred E. Hamill, Graham Aldis, Charles 


| H. Wacker, Francis E Manierre, John 
| T. Pirie 


INTER-AMERICAN 
TRADE DISCUSSED 


Herbert Hoover, New Chairman 
of High Commission, An- 
nounces Complete Revision of 
Personnel of American Group 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia: 


—The effect of the exchange problem 
on inter-American commerce came up 
for discussion at the first meeting of 
the reorganized United Stetes section 
of the Inter-American High Commis- 
sion called by the new chairman, Her- 
bert Hoover, yesterday. Secretary 
Hoover was recently appointed chair- 
man to succeed Andrew W. Mellon and 
announced a complete revision of per- 
sonnel, and a program of enlarged 
scope for the United States section. 
This program, as announced by Sec- 
retary Hoover, will include coneidera- 
tion of a uniform commercial law 
among American republics, laws gov- 
erning industrial and literary prop- 
erty, simplification of fiscal adminis- 
trative relations in the matter Of 
customs, and allied subjects. 

The Inter-American High Commis- 
sion is established by treaty will all 
South American countries. Ite pur- 
pose is to act in common as an ad- 
visory body in perfecting commercial 
and financial practices between the 


to different countries. Meetings are held 


paying a cent to its 
; This would mean that 
B hol of stock would get nothing 
wr at least 10 years, it was said. 
_ The receiver, R. C. Murray, declared 
not want to employ non- 
but asked that the or- 
in view of their refusal 
wages offered, allow the 
open shop. He stated, 
men without difficulty 
nde scale, which would 
iii be 64 per cent. higher than the 
. The exhibit Bled..sets out that the 
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simultaneously by all sections of the 
commission and the conclusions trans- 
mitted to Mr. Hoover as directing head 
of the international work. At yester- 
day’s meeting, it is understood, reports 
on the work of the past year were 
heard and inter-American financial re- 
lations for the coming year were dis- 
cussed. As soon as Mr. Hoover is 
apprised of the conclusions reached at 
the meetings of the other sections they 
will be studied under his direction by 
various committees in this country. 
The revised personnel of the United 
States section of the commission is 
as follows: .... . ae 
Honorary chairman, “A. W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury; chairman, 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 


‘Woods, 


PROHIBITION HELPS 
‘COUNTLESS HOMES’ 
Boston Socisl ‘Worker’ Sais: the 
~ Greatest Results of Eighteenth 
. Amendment Cannot Be Meas- 

ured by Compiled Statistics 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—“But the 
great results of prohibition cannot be 
measured by statistics,” said. Robert 
A. Woods, social worker, in pointing 


out the reduction in arrests for 
drunkenness in Massachusetts and the 
notable decrease in offenses of other 
kinds. “Of these,” continued Mr. 
“the greatest is found ‘in 
countless homes. It was sometimes 
said in urging prohibition that it 
would constitute a new charter of 
freedom for women and children. 
Social Workers throughout the State 
testify that families formerly handi- 
capped in greater or less degree by 
the liquor habit have shown marked 
and general improvement. Indeed 
they hold that the greatest tota] bene- 
fit has come to the families of beer 
drinkers—of men who did not ordin- 
arily become intoxicated, but did 
spend much time and money in the 
saloon, and neglected their families 
without abusing them. pere 

“Before prohibition came in, much 
was said of the needed substitutes 
for the saloon. It was held that the 
saloon wai: the working man’s club, 
and that some similar resort must 
be provided under prohibition. . Sev- 
eral great religious organizations were 
making nation-wide plans for financial 
drives for great sums with which to 
establish numbers of such places in 
every large city. Today the thought 
of such a thing has alnmiost wholly 
disappeared. The saloon simply herded 
men together on the basis of an ab- 
normal appetite. Once that» appetite 
relaxes its grip, men begin to become 
normal beings again. They see their 
homes in a new light. The home be- 
comes the substitute for the saloon. 

“The half was not told on this mat- 
ter in appeals for prohibition before 
it came in. Men not only cease neg- 
lecting their families and at times 
abusing them. They not merely be- 
gin to provide for them properly. They 
become—and there are countless facts 
to support the statement—domestic 
beings once more, enjoying their 
homes, and treatine the wife and chil- 
dren with affection. The great total 
of these results marks the most far- 
reaching gains made by prohibition. 

“The profound change in the con- 
dition of the streets; the increase of 
savings, the capacity of people to 
weather through periods of unemploy- 
ment, the rapid occupation of prem- 
ises, formerly used for licensed places, 
the cleansing of politics, and the com- 
plete elimination of the saloon itself 
~stand out as obvious improvements 
on the broad-faced life of the com- 
munity. 

“But much.temains to be done. In 
all the crowded districts in the cities, 
there is on a small scale a very con- 
siderable illicit trade, carried on 


ing of the pending anti-trust suit, 
against the American Sugar Refining 
Company has been approved by Attor- 
ney-General Daugherty, who says it 
fully safeguards the intcrests of the 
public, and it is believed that the con- 
sumier can now rest assured that. the 
price he pays: for his sugar in the 
future will be the result of natural, 
unrestrained competition. The suit 


Company was begun by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in November, 1910, 
and some months ago an investigation 
was instituted to ascertain existing 
conditions in the industry which re- 
sulted in the action now taken. 
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MICHIGAN ELECTION 
DECLARED TAINTED 


Seat Senator Newberry Would 


Be “Undermining Foundation 
of the Government” 


WASHINGTON, District cf Columbia 
—Declaring the money spent in Sena- 
tor Newberry’s campaign for election 
to the Senate from Michigan “‘regard- 


election to be tainted,” Senator Ken- 
yon (R.), of Iowa, asserted in the Sen- 
ate yesterday that if that body voted 
to seat the Michigan Senator it would 
be. “undermining the foundation of this 
government.” / 


Senator Kenyon said, if the Senate 
“justifies the expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of doliars to secure a 
seat here.” 

While the federal act limiting cam- 
paign expenditures has been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
since the Newberry campaign, the Sen- 
ator declared, it was in effect at that 
time, and so, he added, “we find the 
common law, the federal statute, and 
the state statutes all violated, the lat- 
ter openly, notoriously so.” The record 
shows an expenditure of “at least 
$263,000," Senator Kenyon said, add- 


was expended.” 

“The social lobby,” Senator Kenyon 
continued, “has been active in this 
case—and the social lobby is effective. 
NO argument here is going to change 
any votes. The matter is pushed at a 


little about it. If Mr. Newberry were 
a Democrat he would be promptly 
voted out under this record. Some of 
the Democrats would be found stoutly 
defending him. 


politics in the Chamber. 


' 


“T deny that the Newberry case is 
any test of Republicanism. I deny that 


'the day will ever come when Lorimer- 


ism and Stephensonism and NeWerry- 
ism will be a test of Republicanism. 
The day has not yet arrived when a 


few gentlemen in the Senate of the 


publicanism is. If so, God save the 
Republican Party. 
“The people of the country do not 


against the American Sugar Refining 


Senator Kenyon Declares That to 


less of any statutes” shows the “entire 


The “rule of the people is gone,’”. 


RECOGNITION OF 
_ AIRPLANE NEEDED 


Commercial Phases .of Aviation 
Said to Require Adequate 
Terminal Facilities and Greater 
Aid in General Development 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts——-Evidence 
that the airplane is rapidly becoming 
a factor in transportation and com- 
merce. and that consideration must be 
given to providing terminal facilities 
and other adjuncts to a transportation 
system, is gained from the breadth of 
the discussion of aeronautics at a epe- 
cial meeting at the Engineers Club. 
James A. Moyer of the New England 
Society of Agtomotive Engineers, in a 
discussion off local needs, laid dowr 
as essential factors in transportation 
by aviation “charted air routes and 
adequate landing fields for commer- 
cial and government services.” 

Determination and creation of a 
system of landing fields throughout the 
United States was urged by Col. J. G. 
Vincent, one of the designers of the 
Liberty engine. He indorsed the move- 
ment for the building of landing fields 
and recommended the aid of ..overn- 
ment experimental stations in improv- 
ing airplane designs. Colonel Vincent 
also proposed “a federal system of in- 
spection, coupled with suitable short- 
period licenses and stringent regula- 
tions governing important elemenis 
of aircraft design.’ 


Government Assistance 


“Government patronage of air- 
transportation companies,” - Colonel 
Vincent added, “in the form of mail 
contracts, which might be made some- 
what more liberal than the present 
ones by charging a very nominal extra 
postage, is also desirabie, A preferable 
course might be to limit the weight to 
one-half that allowed by rail route 
for the same postage. While I recog- 
nize the crudity of the suggestion, 


‘points for a definite period. 


sOme means might be devised of re- 


ing that “the plain inference from the |stricting the number of federal licenses 


testimony is that a much larger sum) 


tc be issued to air-transportation com- 
panies operate between any two 
Such 
licenses could have qualifying clauses 
stipulating a minimum number of trips 
or in some other way insure adequate 


on any question of public morality!a laudable endeavor. 
there should be a dividing line of | appears to be equally important to en- 
courage development work that would 
; be more applicable to peace-time flying, 
recognizing that the fruit of this would 


service, 
“Both plane and engine development 


time when the country can know but! along utilitarian lines should be con- 
centrated on by our government ex- 
| perimental stations. 
have been paying almost exclusive at- 
‘tention to the performance of our 
It is unfortunate that) military planes, which was, of.course, | 
Nevertheless, it, 


In the past we 


be extremely valuable in the evolution 
of commercial aeronautics, which in 
turn would help build up what would 
be in effect a reserve air force.” 


‘United States can determine what Re-| p 


|setts Institute of Technology asserted 
that aviation is not at present in a 


condition. The 


able trade balance, are holding back, 
aecording to Joseph McElroy 3d, ex- 
por. manager of Paes & Seymour, Inc., 

“If they could see the columns of 
advertisements in foreign trade papers, 
Amcrican manufacturers. would be 
astonished. Countries that are sup- 
posed to be nearly bankrupt and where 
the people are supposed to be econo- 
mizing and indulging in only what 
are considered necessities, are adver- 
tising. They regard foreign advertis- 
ing as a necessity, and so it is if you 
desire to continue in business for % 
period of years. 

“Any business that doés not welcome 
the economizing efficiency that may be 
found in advertising is destined to 
wither. Today is the time to keep 
the American merchant’s name before 
the buying public of the various mar- 
kets of the world, so that when the 
exchange situation has righted itself 
and business relations may be re- 
sumed, advertising messages will still 
convey the thought to the foreign 
buyer thag the American manufacturer 
wants his business, and is willing «nd 
able to take care of it promptly. 


“The various magazines, trade peri- | 


odicals and advertising service bu-' 


reaux which exist in this country for 
the purpose of carrying the American 
advertising message to the foreign 
people are not to be lightly regarded. 
These publications and service bu- 
reaux have been puilt up by men who 
have been earnest and sincere in their 
endeavor to benefit the American ex- 


porting manufacturer and are to be | 


considered in any advertising cam- 
paign that you lay out, regardless of 
what section of the world you may be 
endeavoring to interest in your mer- 
chandise. 

“I would impress upon you that ex- 
port advertising should be looked upon 
in the same light as the domestic ad- 
vertising. When business slumps or 
eases Off in the domestic market you 
do not for a moment consider stopping 
your domestic advertising.” 


WOMAN WANTS TO 
BE MADE GOVERNOR 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Newg_Office 


MITCHELL, South Dakota—Declar- 
ing for a sweeping reduction in taxa- 
tion in South Dakota and condemning 
the rural credits board for failing to 
loan all the money at its disposal to 


| 


farmers of the State, Miss Alice Lor-. 


raine Daly of Mitchell, 


League candidate for Governor, de-| Frey, 
livered the opening address of her! operations. 
Miss Daly’s ad-' 400, he said, 110 men and women are 


campaign in Mitchell. 


' 


“APPOINTMENTS MAD 


BY GOVERNOR REILY 
MOSTLY NATIVES 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Detailed information as to appoint- 
ments in the insular government of 
Porto Rico showing that since the 
ehange in administration of the 
island native Porto Ricans have been 
accorded preference, was given by 
President Harding in a letter to 
Senator King, Democrat, Utah, read 
by the latter yesterday in the Senate. 

The President said he had taken 
note of the resolution recently intro- — 
duced by the Utah Senator requesting 
information as to the number of con- 
tinental and native appointments and 
“felt so ready to have you have the 
information that I asked Governor 
Reily to advise me concerning his ap- 
pointments so that I might give you 
the desired information without await- 
ing sanction of the Senate by the 
passage of your olution.” 

When Governor Reily became chief 
executive of the islands last July 1, 
the President’s letter said, 49 con- 
tinentals and 5911 natives were em- 
ployed in the insular government. 

“The only changes of any conse- 
quence since that time,” the letter 
said, “have resulted in reducing the 
number of continentals from 49 to 45. 
... In the major appointments there 
have been six changes, and in four 
instances ofiice holders who were ap- 


| pointed from the continent have been 


succeeded by citizens of Porto Rico. 

“Since Governor Reily has been in 
executive authority he has made 25 
appointments to the island govern- 
ment and of this number two are from 
continentals who have resided in the 
island for a quarter of a century, who 
are representative citizens and both 
of whom formerly held the positions 
to which Governor Reily appointed 
them. Une of these appointees was 
first named by President Taft and the 
other by President Wilson. All others 
are native Porto Ricans.” 

Senator King, on reading the letter, 
said it “would be reassuring and set 
at rest many of the criticisms which 
have been leveled against Governor 
Reily and the administration.” 


SHIPPING BOARD STAFF CHANGES 

NEW YORK, New York—The per- 
sonnel in the New York office of the 
United States Shipping Board will be 
reduced by more than 25 per cent, 


Nonpartisan | it was announced yesterday by A. J. 


vice-president, in charge of 
Of a staff of less than 


dress was given at a public reception | listed for release between January 1 


in her honor at the city hall. 


A fair-| and February 15. 


Since the new 


sized audience of league supporters | members of the Shipping Board took 


| attended. 


office last June, the staff has been 


“Conducting the affairs of a state is’ reduced from 1100 because of shortage 
much like housekeeping on a large); of funds and to meet requirements of 


scale,” Miss Daly declared. 
State House at Pierre is over-furnished 
with human furniture which should be 
cleared out in order to cut down taxa- 


tion. This housecleaning should be 
done by. decreasing the number of de-' 2000 Canal 


partments and bureaux. 
“The money put into South Dakota's 


Speaking on the progress in aviation, | banks from the rural credits board 
rof. F. P. Warner of the Massachu- 'should have been loaned direct to the 
farmers so they could pay their obliga- 


tions.” Miss Daly declared at another 


“Our! increased efficiency. 


| 


CANAL ZONE RENTALS PROTEST 


PANAMA, Canal Zone—(By The As- 
sociated Press)——Rent collections. from 
Zone emplayees to be 
inaugurated on January 1, and against 
which the Federal Employees Union 
has protested, amount to approxi- 
mately $75,000 monthly, according to 
estimates made public this week. 


eee — 
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merce; vice-chairman, Wesley I.) through a great variety of stores deal-| oo. “ing isin agmanditese: an satisfactory great | point in her address: “This money was 


d set the pay roll at 


| ZOO OGICAL GARDENS 
PLANNED FOR CHICAGO 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Western News Office 

, Ilinois—Work of organ- 

the forces that propose to estab- 

lish -here one of the finest zoological 

gare in the world, has begun. Ac- 

tual importation of animals and birds 

‘Must wait upon a great deal of pre- 

n work, it is said. Land has 
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noted 

en president of the Chicago Zoo- 
ogical Society. “Some day,” said Mr. 
McCutcheon, “the gardens will be the 
most valuable and most appreciated 
: is in Chicago.” 
gardens, which are to be 14 
les from the Loop district, will 
reached by electric car lines, rail- 

and automobiles. Pershing road 
being improved to make an. éxcel- 
th re for autos from the 
city, and there are other— roads 
for machines that come fi other 


“It will be my recomfrendation,” 
Said Mr. McCutcheon, “to make our 
collections of American animals and 
birds as complete as possible. Both 
the birds and animals will be in sur- 
Tr gs that will reproduce as near 
e their natura! i : 
that will be followed out with 
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ent, 


Jones of Washington, chairman Senate 
Committee on Commerce; Joseph H. 
Defrees of Illinois, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States; Thomas B. McAdam of Vir- 


ginia, president American Bankers As- 
sociation; A. C. Miller of California, 
member Federal Reserve Board; O. K. 
Davis of New York, secretary Mational 
Foreign Trade Council; Myron W. 
Robinson of New Jersey, president 
American Manufacturers Export Asso- 
ciation; John H. Fahey of Massachu- 
setts, director American Bar Associ- 
ation. 

The offices of the commission will 
be removed from the Treasury to the 
Department of Commerce. 


JUDGE DISMISSES 
ANARCHY INDICTMENT 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—‘“In seek- 
ing to enforce and uphold the law 
we must ourselves not do violence to 
it,” declared Judge Alfred J. Talley 
in the Court of General Sessions yes- 
terday as he dismissed the indict- 
ments alleging criminal anarchy 
against John E. Seibert, Abraham 
Jakira and Israel Amter. 

They were arrested with May Day 
eirculars in’ their possession said to 
advocate overthrowing the govern- 
ment. Judge Talley held that the 
evidence did not show that the de- 
fendants prepared or distributed the 
circulars and their mere possession 
was not illegal. The police acted 
with commendable zeal, said the 
judge, but too soon. He regretted. 
that any advocates of anarchy should 
go unpunished but dismissed the in- 
dictment for lack of proof to sus- 


.| tain it. 


once plentiful in this 


an opportunity to 
animals that live 


AIRSHIP CEREMONIES 
WERE NOT COMPLETED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The 400-foot semi-riged airship 
Roma, America’s largest aircraft, left 
Langley Field, Virginia, at 6 a.m. yes- 
terday on her first cruising flight. 

A ceremonial program of official in- 


* spection was arranged for the yisit of 


the big airship, which was purchased 
from the Italian Government, with 
President Harding, members of the 
Senate and House.and other officials. 

Coincident with the arrival of the 
airship, however, advices were re- 
ceived by the chief of the Air Service, 
from the Weather Bureau, stating that 
a storm appeared probable later in 
the day and after consultation with the 
commander of the Roma, it was de- 
cided to abandon the proposed flight. 


As soon as the Roma was hauled |\ 


ing with great varieties of commodi- 
ties. This wholesale trade, so far as 
it can be called such, is promoted by 
persons in varying occupations, some- 
times by commercial travelers of one 
sort or another. The first great task 
is to watch so much of this business 
as is organized on any sort of whole- 
sale basis—-the center of manufacture 
and the measured distribution, in- 
cluding of course, the implements and 
materials for home manufacture. 
After that the situation in individual 
homes, which will not be serious, can 
gradually be met. 

“Then there must be a strong united 
demand that will remove from Massa- 
chusetts, the first great manufacturing 
state to ratify the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the disgrace of not aligning 
itself with the national legislation 
which that amendment So clearly im- 
plied. The people of the State, and in 
a small, measure the police and the 
courts, are waiting for such action on 
the part of the State.. The police could 
of course do more than they are doing; 
but one must speak in appreciation 
of the efforts made by them, consider- 
ing the difficulty of securing convic- 
tion under present circumstances. 
Some changes in the law are needed 
to see that men repeatedly arrested 
for drunkenness are no longer put on 
probation, but fined increasingly and 
then placed under restraint. In this 
way illicit places would lose an im- 
portant fraction of their customers. 
If very heavy penalties were pre- 
scribed for selling liquor to minors, 
another .roup of customers would b 
withdrawn.” : 


REFINERS PLEAD FOR 
TWO-CENTSUGAR DUTY 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A drty of 2 cents a pound on 
Cuban raw sugar, as comparéd with 
the present emergency’ rate of 1.6 
cents and the 1 cent in the Under- 
wood tariff law, has been asked of the 
Senate Finance Committee by the 
United States Sugar Manufactur- 
ing Association, through G. W. Mc- 
Cormick, a beet sugar manufacturer 
of Menominee, Michigan. — 

American beet sugar producers must 
have 5 cents a pound for-the finished 
product f.o. b. factory, Mr. McGormick 


said, and since Cuban raw sugar can | 


money in campaigns. Last year the 
Republicans did not dare - nominate 
either Geneval Wood or Governor 
Lowden because of the enormous ex- 
penditures in their campaigns. One 
of the great contributing causes to the 
nomination of Senator Harding was 
the clean account sheet that he showed 
in his campaign.” 

The speaker said that Henry Foard, 
who was Mr. Newberry’s Democratic 
opponent in the election, “is brought 
in as a smoke screen in the matter.” 

“Ford will not secure this seat,” he 
continued. “If Ford ever said the 
things that have been charged he said 
about the American soldiers he should 
not have a seat in this body. I want 


form an opinion, as I doubt if he ever 
said the things that have beén charged. 
The President of the United States did 
not evidently share in the belief of 
many Republicans that Mr. Ford was 
such a dangerous person, because he 
spent a very pleasant few days iu 
camping with him a few months ago.” 


MEXICAN OIL TAXES 
PAYABLE THIS MONTH 


MEXICO OITY, Mexico—(By The 
Associated Press)—-President Obre- 
gon yesterday denied a semi-official 
report that the Mexican Government 
had granted an extension of time for 
the payment of oil export duties. The 
extension, he said, referred Only to 
the conversations proceeding between 
the Mexican Government, the oil men 
and bankers. 

He said that an agreement reached 
between the government and the oil 
interests five months ago provided that 
payment of the oil taxes should be 
made on December 25. This arrange- 
ment had\not been modified, and the 
oi] men mast pay on that date 23,000.- 
000 pesos, to which the taxes for this 
period amount. The conversations 
now going on with the oil men might 
bring about a revision of the duties, 
but these would not be applicable to 
the payment due this month. 

He expressed the belief that the ne- 
gotiations with the oil men and bank- 
ers would be completed within a 
month, and possibly by the end of the 
year. 


be laid down at the refineries in this | 


country at 2 cents a pound, a 2-cent 
duty is necessary uriess the .beet 
sugar industry is to be destroyed. 
wEvery beet sugar factoty took “a 
staggering loss” on the 1920-21 crop, 
he continued, adding that the entire 
industry now is on the “verge of 
disaster.” . 


Sugar Trust Broke 


| 


/The latest 


CHILE SEEKING SOME SOLUTION 


SANTIAGO, Chile—(By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—-The Chilean answer to 


'Peru’s note réjecting Chile’s proposal 
|for a plebiscite in ‘Tacna and Arica 


invites continuance of direct negotia- 
tions to find some solution of the dif- 
ficulty under the terms ofthe Treaty 
of Ancon, which it says cannot be 
ignored by the countries signing it. 
Chilean note was cabled 
to Peru after being unanimously ap- 


to know the truth about this before I} 


promise of the immediate pogt-war 
period has not been sustained, he said, 
and public interest has waned. This 
Professor Warner attributed to the 
high cost of aircraft and the upkeep 
of commercial planes, the inconven- 
lence of present air travel, the absence 
of fully equipped landing fields, and 
| bublic doubt of the stability of air- 
| planes. 


B 


a 


tural College in which it was declared | 
that the farmers of South Dakota have | 


| Reduction of Expenses 
| “The expense of operation of air- 


b 


| craft,” Professor Warner said, “is, o 'college men in the last year. Do you | 


course, yery large at the present time | believe this is true? I do not. Let’ 
and there is opportunity for engineer- | the South Dakota Agricultural college | 


ing improvement in the direction of | 8 
reducing operating costs. At the 
present time the rate which must be 
charged for passenger carrying in 
order that a profit may be shown is 
15 or 20 cents per passenger mile, 
and it is difficu't to attracf large 
traffic at such figures. The only hope 
for intensive commercial development 
of air lines is governmental assistance, 
which seems quite as justified on 
every military ground as is a subsidy 
to merchant shipping. Moderate as- 
sistance’now would tremendously help 
the development of commercisl fiying 
during the difficult first years. 

“The inconvenience of flying is “és- 
sentially a matter of lack of landing 
fields, a difficulty which can be over- 
come only by government assistance. 
The airplane will be used and air- 
planes will be purchased for the use 
of private individuals when, and not 
until, one can reasonably expect to 
find a landing field within five miles 


D 
d 


n 


set aside for the farmers and it should | 
| be | 


lege, at Brookings, was criticized by 
Miss Daly for failing to attempt to aid 
the farmers in fixing the price of their | 


talking about price fixing when they 
want to help the farmers save some 
money.” 


PUBLISHERS SUED FOR 


ing waffles, 
Chapman, New York domestic science | 
lecturer, 
Publishing Company in federal court 
fore $100,000. 


the published recipe would be in- 
ferior to 
cocted.” 


used for their benefit.” 
The South Dakota Agricultural Col- | 


rain. 
“I read a pamphlet a short time 
go fromegthe South Dakota Agricul- | 


een saved $1,000,000 by South Dakota | 


et men who are brave enough to start | 


} 
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USING WRONG RECIPE 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Claiming her 
rofessional reputation had been en- 
angered by publication over her 
ame of an incorrect recipe for mak- 
Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen 


yesterday sued The Hebe 


THE 
HOUSE OF 
KUPPENHEIMER 
CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 
IN 
DAY TON 


*/hetropolitan® 


}. H. MARGOLIS, Pres 
LUDLOW AT FOURTH 
DAYTON, O. 


The suit asserts waffles made after 


“anything she ever con- | 


BUDGET ASSISTANT NAMED 


The Home 
Beautiful 


of any large town or city that it may 
be necessary to visit. — | 
“The’ major problem in overcoming 
lethargic public opinion is to instruct 
the public with regard to the facts, 
and the aid of the press in such a 
campaign must be secured. It suffices 
to tell what does not now seem to be 
known, that the United States Air 
Mail is flying 6500 miles a day and 
that over 96 per cent of the trips 
scheduled are completed on time; that 
there are over a score of air lines 
running, with almost perfect reguiarity 
in Europe, and that during a single 


conditions, the aircraft leaving Great 


Britain for the continent and arriving 
from the continent averaged 16 a day.” 


EXPORTERS ARE TOLD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Foreign ad- 
vertising as a necessity for foreign 
trade was strongly urged by all the 
speakers at a luncheon of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers Export Association 
yesterday. Foreign managers, in spite 
of the need of spending only for the 


month, under very inclement weather, 


NEED OF ADVERTISING 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Col. J. C. Ropp has been appointed 
assistant commissioner of the budget 
by Maj.-Gen. Charles G. Dawes, with 
the approval of President Harding. 
William T. Abbott, the incumbent, who 
assisted in the preparation of the first 
national budget, will return to private 
business. Colonel Ropp has been con- 


nected with the budget commission in 


various details. 


AMERICAN 


ALNUT 


“The Cabinet-Wood Superlative” 


ar w (great) 
natural beeuty of grain and cdlor 
are the outstanding factors which 
commend American Walnut to its 
users—craftsaman, manufacturer, ar- 
chiteet, and: well posted buyer: All 
are aware of the lasting properties as 
well as the beauty of this historic 
cabinet woud. 
This ww the ‘“‘American Walnut 
Period,’’ 

The American Walnat Prothure, de 
luze, filled with euthentio Weinut 
information, deserves @ place on the 
HMbrary table of all who would know 
more about “The Cabinet Wood of 
the Ages.” Sent FREE with our 
compliments 


Rike’s Department of 
Interior Decorating 


is modernly equipped to design, plan 
and execute all classes of Interior 
Decorative work, no matter how large 
or how seemingly small. 


The department is under the per- 
sonal supervision of Interior Decorators 
who devote their entire efforts to plan- 
ning The Home Beautiful. Every 
decorative scheme planned comes under 
the personal care of these creative 
artists. 

An extensive selection of Drapery 
Fabrics is carried in stock, so that you 
may choose from a wide assortment. 

Decorative plans and suggestions for 
individual treatments submitted with- 
out cost upon request. 


The Rike-Kumler Co. 


Est. 1853 Main at Second 
DAYTON, OHIO 2 


down at Bolling Field, the Italian Am-; WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | proved by the Foreign Relations Com-|barest necessities, are continuing -to | American WALNUT 


bassador made an address, formally 
presenting the ship to the service of 
the United States. 


—A draft of a decree to be submitted 
immediately to the United States Dis- 
trict Court in New York finally dispos- 


mittees of both chambers of congress. 
It was first approved at a Cabinet 
session. 


advertise, while the exporters of the | 
Unfted States, with nearly all the/ 


money in the world, and with a favpr- | 


Manuracturers’ AssociaTion 
Room 1005, 616 South Michigan Boul. 


SH 
38S. Main St., Dayton, 
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ox P wets ly for The , Science Monitor’ 


Speciale The Christian Scienc Monitor 
from its Western N News Office 
. South 


South Dakota—The 

rea ty Sg enacted by the 

lature, becomes operative on 

1, 1922, and the state auditor 

w busy sending out blanks and 
otis information concerning the man- 


pe 
motor fuel oi] are getting in 


to touch with the state auditor and re- 


ceiving the proper blanks and reports 
in order to avoid the penalty, which is 
@ heavy fine as well as imprisonment. 

Section 1 of this law reads as 
follows: - 

“Except as otherwise provided in 
this act, a license tax of 1 cent per 
gallon is hereby imposed on and after 
January 1, 1922, upon all motor fuel’ 
owned, kept, sold or used for the pur- 
pose of furriishing fuel or motive 
power for motor vehicles traveling 
upon the highways of the State of 
South Dakota, being a license tax up- 


wns | On the privilege of using such motor 


fuel in motor vehicles upon the high- 
ways of this State; and all funds ac- 
cruing from such tax. shall be used as 
provided in the statutes now or. here- 
after to be enacted regulating the use 


ts,|@nd disposition of highway funds. For 


the purpose of this act the term motor 
fuel shall be construed to include gaso- 
line and every other liquid, except 


’| kerosene, used or sold for use as fuel 


ir 4 of- running them, in 
| of the rules; because of 
t done by members of the 


__ latter case the employer 
sto have the work 


tutions must be amended to 
ais at the con union to limit 
x of the contract as to the 
of union labor, omitting 
} requiring the owner to 
als from the contractor, 

, and provisions 


ng 


wiht? attempt’ to dictate as to 
| features of any building 


be abated ~~ order of 


RAISE ON 


LOOT 


q = ~ RENT PROFITEERS 


I to The Christian Science Monitor 
FALLS, Rhode Island— 
j Pn a have made a 
tn the grand list of 
ting valua- 
on t Bef of complaints of 
of rent profiteering. A general 
t_ among tenants whose rents 
whs to bring the in- 
cc the attention of the Board 
The assessors, acting in 
, increased the valuations of 
y brought to their attention 


. Cammings, chairman of the 

a, says that each landlord 
mm complaint of profiteer- 

de, was nang told what 
rental, m epreciation, 
‘to and informed what 


yy hae Fae. 


under which the rent profiteer 


ISSION DEFINES 


in the engines of motor vehicles.” 
The state auditor, with the advice 

and assistance of the state petroleum 

inspector, state sheriff and attorney- 

general, are ¢harged with the en- 

ee of the provisions of this 
w 


CHARACTER RULING IS 
SCORED BY TEACHERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
“rom its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Convinced 
of the unqualified patriotism of the 
entire teaching force, and of the -high 
moral character of the. teachers, the 
Teachers Welfare League has pro- 
tested against the exaction of the State 
Department of Education, upon prin- 
cipals, to check their teachérs regard- 
ing loyalty.and morality, and has peti- 
tioned the department to ignore such 
reports and to rescind the order con- 
cerning them. 

When the teachers signed the loyalty 
pledges in compliance with the Lusk 
law they thought they had met the re- 
quirements. Now the department has 
ordered principals to prepare reports 
on the loyalty and morality of the 
teachers. The league does not believe 
this is required by the law. 

The League holds that it is the 
established custom to -regard an in- 
dividual as innocent until proved 
guilty and against all precedent to 
file official reports casting a slur upon 
a person’s character; and that the 
demand upon principals that they pass 
judgment and report upon the moral- 
ity and loyalty of their teachers tends 
to lower the morale and crush the ini- 
tiative of the teaching force, thus 
striking at the roots of democratic 
education. It is pointed out that these 
reports would be secret and that prin-} 
cipals cannot know the standards of 
their teachers except through their 
sgiccagpes we relations. 


STATE WOOL POOL 
BENEFITS FARMERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from 


its Western News Office 
* CHICAGO, Illinois—Maintainance of 
the state wool pool in 1922 and the 
manufacture and sale of wool blankets 
at cost to farm bureau members was 


recommended to the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association here by its live-stock 
committee. This committtee is com- 
posed of producers from the various 
county farm bureaux. 

The results of the 1919 pool of 500,- 
000 pounds, the 1920 pool of 1,500,000 
pounds and the 1921 pool of 750,000 
pounds were analyzed by the com- 
mittee. It was shown that the 1920 
pool of 1,500,000 pounds had been sold 
this year in the worst wool marketing 
period of recent history at prices 
generally above thuse paid to non- 
organized producers, and that the 
pools in Illinois and other states had 
practically made the market. ~The 
making of 100,000 pounds of 1920 
pooled wool into 6700 blankets and 500 
auto robes sold to farmers at cost had, 
it was declared, been a. project well 
oe by farmers throughout the 


TRAINING IN FORESTRY 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

DURHAM, New Hampshire—Train- 
ing men as rangers, fire wardens, tim- 
ber estimators, and foremien and su- 
perintendents in various branches of 
forestry service, will be the object of 
@ special course which is to be inau- 
gurated at New Hampshire College at 
the opening of the second term, on 
January 4, for students undergoing 


j}training under the direction of the 


United States. Veterane Bureau. The 
course wil] extend through a period of 
18 months, five of which will be spent 
in the forests of the State. 


‘NIGHT RIDERS INVESTIGATED 

MIAMI, Florida — Maj.,Braithwaite 
Wallis, British Consul-General at New 
Orleans, has completed an investiga- 


tion here into the tarring and feather- | 


ing of the Rev. Philip S. Irwin, an 

| seh on subject, several weeks ago by 

a band of night riders. He withheld 

comment on his report to the British 
t. 
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There’ are 143 American Rhodes 
scholars at Oxford this year, as well 
‘as many private Aniericans, so that 
even in a community of 3000 young 
America eounts. In the clubs, debat- 
ing societies, and in private friend- 
ships the men from the United States 
have caught the spirit of the place 
and have contributed to it. 

At the Oxford Union Society, visited 
last term by Bates University team, 
Americans are handicapped, though 
some have done very well. They are 


fnot familiar with many of the topics 


discussed, and it is difficult. to come. 
into prominence at.the union unless 
jthey start early. As to the schools, 
law (91) takes more Americans than 
any other course, but history (50) and 
natural science (62) claim quite a 
number. -More men are now taking 
the D. Phil. degree, and in the sum- 
mer schools this year there were 14. 
Tén are taking theology this year, six 
mathematics, four modern languages, 
;and there are two in the recently es- 
tablished honor school of philosophy, 
politics. and economics. Other sub- 
jects in which Americans are to be 
found are forestry (three), education 
(one), anthropology (one), agriculture 
(two), English (13), and literal Hu- 
maniores (13). — 

W. G. Penfield, who came from New 
Jersey in 1914 to Merton College, has 


been awarded to R. P. Coffin, Maine 
(Trinity College), in English, and the 
B. C. L. to J. H. Binns, Washington 
(Brasenose College), First Class. A 
First Class in the Final Honors School 
of Jurisprudence was gained this year 
by R. M. D. Richardson, New Jersey 
(Christ Church), and a Second Class 


Science, by J. A. Tong, Arizona (Hert- 
ford College), in geology. Second 
Class in Jurisprudence in the Final 
Honor Schools, were taken by R. M. 
Carson, Michigan (Oriel), one of the. 
best debaters at the’ Union and a pop- 
ular man; A. C. Dick, South Carolina 


‘(Chris? Church), C. J. Durr, Alabama 


(Queen's College), A. B. Gilbert, New 
Brunswick (University College), J. L. 
Hagen, West Virginia (Trinity Col- 
lege), J. C. Little, Indiana (Brasenose 
College). In the Final’Honor Schools 
Second Class in Modern History was 
taken by T. F.~Mayo, Mississippi (St. 
John’s College), F. P. Miller, New 
York (Trimity College), American 
Secretary last year to the British- 
American Club, and F. M. Morley 
Maryland (New College). In Modern 
Languages a Second Class was taken 
in the Final Honor Schools by C. R. 
Bagley, North Carolina (St. John’s 
College), in French. He is president 


with both Americans and British, 
and G. A. Feather, New México (Wad- 
ham), in Spanish. In the Shortened 
Honors Courses for demobilized men, 
F. S. Barr, Virginia (Balliol College), 
took distinctions in Modern History 
Schools, A. K. Barton, Maryland 
(Christ Church), took distinctions in 
his theology degree and L. W. Fawcett 
(St. John’s) in English. 


scholars show academic distinctions | 


year. 
missioner of Education, came to Ox- 
lotte, President of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, was. at Oxford in' 
1905, from Indiana; 
President of Reed College, Portland, | 
Oregon came from Wisconsin in 1904. | 


in Plato,” in the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, (W. C. Greene) is 
an Oxford man. 

The Oxford University American 
Club, now in its fifteenth year, is ex- 
tending the scope of its activities, and 
its membership for the year 1921-22 
is 195, a record figure. The rooms at 
George Street are crowded for the 
} weekly meeting, which is held on Sat- 
urday night with the result that 
Americans from every state come to 
know each other and to keep in touch 
with affairs in their own states and in 
the whole nation. They seek to study 
American politics and problems with 
a detachment and an understanding 
of the British and continental points 
of view which naturallly make for a 
saner judgment and a more sympa- 
thetic and intelligent patriotism. 

The Saturday night program con- 
sists of debates or speeches humorous 
or otherwise, by members, music, re- 
ceptions, or other form of entertain- 
ment. Not infrequently the club has 
the privilege of listening.to some dis- 
tinguished visitor to the university, 
like Lord Bryce, Mr. Wellington Koo, 
or John Masefield. Lady Astor has 
promised to speak to one of the open 
meetings which are attended by the 
American ladies in Oxford and their 
guests. 


PROGRESS IN BUILDING 
NEGOTIATIONS SEEN 


Special to The B.S asm’? Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Negotia- 
tions .between the Building Trades 
Employers Association and the Build- 
ing Trades Council looking to a re- 


newal or extension of the agree- 
ment under which building opera- 
tions in the city of New York 
are now being carried on, have 
reached the point where the method 
of settlement of wage and other ques- 
tions that may arise is being discussed. 

The proposal of the Building Trades 
Employers Asociation for a board of 
arbitration of the wage question, to/ 
consist of representatives chosen by 
the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, New York Merchants 
Association, New York Chamber of 
Commerce, American 
Architects and Governor Nathan L. 
Miller, has been definitely rejected by 
the council and an alternative proposal, 


mitted to the association. Meanwhile 


just taken his B. Sc., the B. Litt. has. 


in the Final Honors School of Natural. 


of the American.Club and popular | 
|and other fine and applied arts found 


every year, and there are several this | 
J. J. Tigert, United States Com- | 
ford in 1904.from Tennessee; F. Ayde- | 


and R. Scholz, | 


The author of “The Spirit of Comeiiy | 


Institute of !- 


not yet made public, has been sub-}.- 


by 
arbitration board, on which the plan 
is based, consists of two representa- 
tives each of the employers as- 
sociations composing the Building 
Trades Employers Association, and 
from each of the unions composing 
the council. 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR 
FOR STUDYING ART 


Two Months’ Trip Through the 


Extension Division. of the 


University . of California 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


tension division of the University of 
California is planning to direct a two 
months’ educational tour through the 
United States for the purpose of study- 
ing art in America. This trip will be 
the first of its kind ever known to 
take place. “America has definitely: 
achieved a very important place in the 


world of art, but it is not generally 
realized,” says Prof. Eugen Neuhaus 
of the art department of the univer- 
sity, who is to conduct the trip. “Dur- 
ing the last 50 years 
native talent have been active in ac- 
quiring and producing works-of art to 
an amazing number and the time has 
come when every intelligent American 
should be familiar with the art 
achievements of his own nation.” 
America is just ‘beginning to realize 
its own impulses and is daring to 
throw off the restraining influence of 
European art. America is tending to- 


country an art which will dominate 
the world, in the opinion of Professor 
Neuhaus. He does not minimize the 
value of the fine arts, but he believes 
the first expression of any community 
should be found in its physical sur- 
roundings. “Well-designed houses and 
harmonious interiors reveal true 
artistic expression quite as much as 
the paintings inside our homes. A 
bridge like the Lindenthal span over 
the East River will bring us more 
praise from competent art critics in 
Europe than many thousands of our 
pictures,” says Professor Neuhaus. 


masterpieces of painting, sculpture, 
in the museums and galleries of the 
United States, this new form of util-' 
itarian art expressing itself in public! 
buildings, bridges, good city planning 
and other forms wil! be emphasized. 

One of the first interesting stops’ 
will be the artists colony at Taos, : 
at old Sante Fe, in New Mexico. In) 
ithe larger cities such as Washington, | 


The records of American Rhodes | Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 


Chicago several days will be spent. 
The art museums in all the large cities 
will be visited except in New Orleans. 
“And in New York we will do every- 
thing from the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
iseum to Greenwich Village,” says 
Professor Neuhaus. 

Of the various fine arts, Professor 
Neuhaus believes that America sur- 
passes in landscape and outdoor paint- 
ings, the reason for which is the 
/unusual opportunity which outdoor- 
America affords for such inspiration. 
With this in mind arrangements are 
being made for the party to make 
short visits to some of America’s well- 
known attractions such as the Grand 
Cafion, Niagara Falls, the , Canadian 
Rockies and Mt. Rainier National Park. 

Because of the broad vision which 
Professor Neuhaus holds in- regard to 
the field of art, many persons, aside 
from followers of art, have. expressed 
enthusiasm for the trip. University 
credit in art can be obtained by doing 
cutside reading. 
cases, college and university graduates 
of next June are receiving the tour as 
a graduation gift. 


CALIFORNIA FARMERS 


COOPERATIVE TRADE. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SANTA BARBARA, California—The 
new county marketing exchange was 
opened this week to the public with 
its head office at Lompoc and branch 
Offices at Santa Barbara and other 
towns. 

This exchange has been formed to 
furnish the farmers an agency through 
which they may dispose of their prod- 
ucts to the best advantage. It will 
also assist them in buying necessary 
commodities in conducting their farm 


operations. 
The exchange will not carry store- 


act as agent between the rancher and 
those who. would buy of him. The 
farmer can also buy factory goods 
through the exchange; the manager 
will. simply place his order directly 
-with the factory, thus eliminating the} 
expense of middleman. But these 
purchasing operations will be confined 
to farm implements. 
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Fancy Northern. Tur kevs 
Holiday Dinner Basket $4.50 


Everything for your dinner table 


W. K. HUTCHINSON CO. MARKETS 
$84 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON 


OTHER STORES : 
Arlingtos —— Winchester —— Lexington 


United States Planned by the 


BERKELEY, California—The ex-!} 05; 


wealth and: 


ward the utilitarian idea of art, and,) 
if properly: supported, will give the, 


Though much time im the tour will! 
be devoted to the study of the great} 


‘In a, number of: 


OPEN EXCHANGE FOR‘! 


rooms, but its manager will keep in | 
constant touch with, markets through- | 
out the country and the exchange will | 


licity Works Wonders in Bring- 
ing About Enforcement. of 
, Laws Governing ‘Prohibition 


from its Eastern News Off 
NEW YORK, New York—To find ont. 
how the prohibition law is being en- 
forced in a community and then to tell } 
the public abéut it in order to arouse} 
sentiment, to support good officials and 
to force lax ones to do their duty— 


which the Anti-Saloon League of New 
York, -throngh its superintendent, 
William H. Anderson, has formulated 


zation which any community can use 
to develop a sound, active public senti- 
ment. for law and order. 

This plan; according to its author, 
ins. where other efforts stop; it is a 
method to be resorted to when, in the 
judgment.of a community, the regular 
Officials corruptly refuse or willfully 
neglect to enforce the prohibition law 
despite previous offers of cooperation 
and friendly warnings from the friends 
of Jaw, or after other plans have 
broken down and other remedies have 
| failed. It recognizes the need of pro- 
tecting the honest, capable official and 
believes that most officials are not only 
willing but really prefer.to do their 
duty and.stand with the decent, law- 
abiding element ff they believe it is 
politically safe to do so. Concentra- 
‘tion of publicity upon bad, derelict or 
indifferent officials is the basic propo- 
sition of the plan on the theory. that 
publicity is the only sure-acting poli- 
tical prophylactic. 

“The issue before the American Re- 
public is not merely whether the sale 
of alcoholic beverages shall be pro- 
hibited, but whether a democracy can 
make good on its moral convictions,” 
says the author of the Plan. “Good 
citizens cannot 


of moral self-restraint. Prohibition 
was submitted by the representatives 
of the nation as a whole. It was raii- 
fied by the representatives of the states 
as states. But it must be enforced 
by each community for itself.” 

The Yonkers-Plan provides a system 
of organizations and @ practical work- 
ing plan for thém to adopt in cases 
where certain publie officers, such as 
county officials, are elected by several 
communities jointly. The Plan is not 
a theory but hasebeen put into oper- 
ation in a city of 100,000 people bor- 


This community, it is explained, con- 
tains all possible city problems in 
an intensified form, including a pre- 
ponderance of factory workers of 
foreign birth or extraction, who do 
not comprehend the American ideals 
and standards of life that led to pro- 
hibition and, in addition, an army of 
New York City “comntuters who do 
little more than sleep id Yonkers and 
are largely indifferent to local con- 
| ditions and inclined to be prejudiced 
against prohibition and enforcement. | 

Enforcement of this plan, however,’ 


William H. ‘diated Says Pub-. 4 


Special to. The Christian Science Monitor . 
Office 


that, ir brief, is the Yonkers Plan 


as a method or system of local organi-. 


afford to permit! 
America to fail in her supreme effort'“Allied Citizens.” 


dering directly upon New York City.. 


sive throttling of 
Court records of 9 County, 
in Which Yonkers«is situated, show 
that four times as many liquor cases 
were disposed of from. that city dur- 
ing the. first quarter of 1921 as during 
| the whole year of 1920, and by the 
same regular officials. Although the 
‘work is only well started, improve- 
ment in sentiment and willingness to 
aid has spread beyond Yonkers and 
‘{nereased official’ activity has taken 
‘place in other parts of the county. 
‘ That the Plan will give: permanent 
results is insisted by its author. Under | 
it, he says, any community which will 
pay the price in effort, sacrifice and 
patience can be absolutely certain of 
victory over liquor lawlessness, no 
matter how clever; influential or un- 
serupulous the criminals. The liquor 
traffic is neither dead nor sleeping, but 
rather more awake, more intelligent, 
more aggressive, better organized and 
more wisely advised than ever before 
and has discovered that an illicit traf- 
fic, with few Americans engaged in it, 
not only discredits prohibition but, if 
connived at by officials, yields profits 
which will pay the expense indefinitely 
of the fight to get back within the pro- 
tection of the law. Only the first 
phase of the prohibition fight is won, 
he adds, and the only thing that will 
save the day is an enforcement pro- 
gram that is a mixture of militancy 
and education; this only will prevent 
the breakdown of local, state and na- 
tional government in wet centers. And 
Only increasingly effective enforce- 
ment will avert the grave danger of | 
the return of beer which would mean | 
the inevitable return of the saloon. 
The Yonkers Pian presupposes, as a 
preliminary to its adoption, that the 
“Allied: Citizens of America,” or its 
equivalent has made a sincere, earnest 
effort to cooperate with officials, has 
encouraged them to enforce prohibi- 
tiont warned them when necessary, 
and given them a chance to accomplish | 
satisfactory results or show the public 
good reason why they could not. The 
which the Anti- 
Saloon League of New York has spent 
more than three years of time and 
$100,000 in money to develop, is offered 
only to communities that need it, be- 
cause of the lack of or breaking down 
of their own organization, not to dis- 
place any adequate working plan in 
operation anywhere. nor is it urged 
upon any community not desirous of 
— it. 
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HOLIDAY DINNER FOR HORSES 
Specially for The Christian Scienge Monitor | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Announc- | 


- ECONOMIC PARLEY 


| Bea Offered to Senate by 


Joseph J. France Would Give 
President Power to Summon 
Large and Small _ Nations 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Harding would be author- 
ized to call an economic conference 
of large and small nations to assemble 
in Washington next March under a 


| joint . resolution offered in the Senate 
yesterday by Joseph I. France (R.,), 
Senator from Maryland. Russia, Ger- 
many and Ireland are included among 
the nations to whom invitations would 
be extended by the United States. 

The resolution directs that the Pres- 
ident, in calling the conference, shall 
expressly state that the motive of the 
United States in issuing the invitation 
is to “initiate and bring about a con- 
cert between the nations for the com- 
mon solution for the general welfare 
of the grave financial, industrial, eco- 
nomic and commercial international 
problems growing out of the war.” It 
appropriates $100,000 to defray the 
expenses of the conference. 

Mr. France directed attention to the 
fact that “serious disturbances” of the 
exchange markets are due to the huge 
debts of certain of the European na- 
tions and that the question of the 
terms upon which these debts may 
be liquidated involves the interests of 
all countries, big and small. 

The list of the nations to be invited 
to the conference include Argentine 
Republic, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Tzecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great’ Britain, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Hungary, 
India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jugo- 
Slavia, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Persia, Peru, Poland, Portu- 
gal, ‘Rumania, Russia, Salvador, 
Serbia, Siam, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uru- 
guay an Venezuela. 


CHINESE STUDENTS PROTEST 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — The 
Chinese students of Greater Boston 
have sent a telegram to the United 
States, British, French and Italian 
delegations at the Washington Confer- 
ence, which is signed by Mr. Chi-Sun 
'Yeh, chairman of Newspaper Bureau, 


'Chinese Students Committee on Wash- 


ing that hundreds of the faithful | ington Conference, and reads as fol- 


hard-working horses of Boston fare 
none too well, the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is preparing for a holiday 
feast for horses, to take place in Post 
Office: Square at 11 o’clock on Satur- 
day morning. The menu will consist 
largely of oats, carrots and apples, 
“but more than all,” says the society, 
“is the good it will do those of us 
who show kindness to this willing | 
servant of man.” 


lows: “As far as the Eastern problem 
is concerned, the Conference would 
have accomplished very little indeed if 
it should fail to recommend the com- 
plete abrogation of the 21 demands. 
In the last five years public opinions 
all over the world have always con- 
sidered these demands.as an inevitable 
source of war. We therefore strongly 
appeal to Your Excellency that your 
influence may be seen in a recom- 
mendation of their complete abroga- 
tion.” 


DID YOU VISIT: US? 


Maybe You Are Troubled With Wrong-Number Calls and Could Get 


or Contribute Some Suggestion if You Came 


ATHER, Mother and Sonny were engrossed 
in watching the operators busily engaged in 
setting up telephone connections during Telephone 


Week. 


“Gee!” was Sonny’s surprised comment, 


watched the endless 
number of lights flash 
and the nimble fin- 
gers inserting plugs 
to answer calls and 
connect lines. It 
seemed like an amaz- 
‘ing tangle of lights, 
cords and plugs. 

“T don’t see how you 
get half of them 
right,” remarked 
| Father. 

“Oh, we become ac- 
to inter- 
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customed 
preting- v oice ss,’ 
laughed the operator- 
escort. “The number 
of wrong-number calls’ 
is really only a very 
small percentage of 
the total, as you will 
agree, I think, if you 


stop to consider the numberof calls you make and the 
Some mistakes are fairly 


percent that go wrong. 
chargeable to, us, because, when a 


| passed to two or even three operators, as-is the 
case in many places, there is a possibility of error 
that it is difficult.to guard against. 
some people think we are indifferent about whether 
a connection is correctly. made, but that is not so. 


If a wrongrnumber connection is made, we've got 
to do the whole job over again, as a rule. 
hardly reasonable to suppose that we purposely add 


to our labors, is it?” 


“Then, again,” 
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Father conceded the logic of the statement. 
proceeded the girl, ‘‘there’s a satis- 


as he 


faction in doing things well. 
calls are made, subscribers frequently become angry 
and that; too, makes the work harder.” 

“I should think,” 
make a good many mistakes putting your plugs 


When wrong-number 


said Mother, “that you would 


into those little 


or jacks as 
you call them.” 


holes, 


ei "7 


es 


easier. 
call has to. be 


I dare say 


It’s about,-to explain 


“That is the least 
of our difficulties,” 
said the girl. 
“If we get the right 
number fixed in our 
brains, our hands go 
to the right jack as 
as 


a 
pianist strikes the 
right note or a typist 
strikes the right key 
without looking at it. 
We could almost do 
that part of the 
job blindfolded. If 
callers would make 
sure of .the right 
number and_ then 
speak clearly and 
distinctly and _ right 


instinctively 


into the transmitter, it certainly would make our work 
Likewise it would make life pleasanter 
for the person called by mistake.” 


The visits of the public during Telephone Week were so 
helpful in promoting a better understanding regarding tel- 
ephone service that we want to keep “open house” 
week day. Those who would like to visit us are simply 
‘asked to notify the Chief Operator or Manager a day in 
advance of the call, in order that our Service Committecs 
may arrange to have someéne at liberty to show them 


every 


our apparatus and to answer questions 


regarding any matter of service—even wrong-number calls. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 


L. W. 


H. H. CARTER, Division Commercial Supt. 
ABBOTT, Division Supt. of Plant. 
W. B. BRIGHAM, Division Supt. of Traffic. 
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long be disputed by anyone. Political 


‘ | econsiderations have had a mischiev- 


| Some 


}ous effect in Europe for ‘three years. 
"| It is time 


|The Ruhr 


to revert to common sense. 


t M 
“As it has been established, in my 


| Opinion as an expert, beyond all con- 
| troversy, that German 


y cannot pay 
gartng next year, what is to be done? 


have certain conditions attached to it. 
clamor for the oc- 
cupation of the Rubr. Now what is 
the use of occupying the Rubr? Ag a 


he ‘threat ‘that might be excellent. If 


nge | terial. 


it will be a good 
all we should 


¢ 
‘ad 

w attty 
$ 


re - 
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pache | next year in the hope that the 
‘ench will reach a better state of 
the Only Way 
t the French statesmen, 


Germany could pay but obstinately re- 


| fused, to menace her with the occupa- 


tion of her principal coal fields might 
have good results. But if she canrot 
pay, what can be obtained by quarter- 
ing an‘army upon her? There are 
Many aspects of the Ruhr question, 
but I will only’ deal with a simple 
phase of the problem easily under 


stood. 

“Suppose the Allies—that is to say 
the French—seize the German coal. 
What would be the effect? Germany 
would collapse in utter anarchy and 
misery. If you deprive a country of 


‘| €0al it is im these industrial days 


doomed to extinction. It is then ob- 
vious that you cannot expect payments 
from a country whose coal you have 
taken. It is obvious that bankruptcy 
is inévitable and the damage that 
would be done to the credits of the 
whole continent would be great. It is 
impossible to foresee all the results, 
but it is certain that France would 
have not only brought about the crash 
of Germany but prepared her own. 

“On the other hand you can decide 
to change nothing in respect of coal 
deliveries. You can allow Germany 
to go on working. All you would do 
would be to occupy her territory. In 
that event what do you gain? You 
gain. nothing. You make matters more 
difficult. You incur enormous er- 
pense, you throw the world into a 
state of great excitement, you prob- 
ably draw upon France the criticisms 
of the world—and not by a single step 
is the solution of the reparations prob- 
lem advanced. 


Loucheur Accord Favored 


“Therefore, satisfied as I am that 
the inability of Germany to pay is 
‘genuin® there seems but one course 
open—that is to grant a morato- 


-}tilum. Should Germany seek to abuse 


this concession it would of course au- 
,tomatically come to an end. It would 
continue for two years at least, and 
would be renewable, for it is extremely 
unlikely that two years will be suffi- 
cient for Germahy to recover herself 
80 far as to be able to pay large sums 
nn Wiegand ap oaaton 

“At the same time Germany ¢ah pay 
certain things. 
Goods are wanted very badly 
in the ruined north of France. She 
may even supply labor to rebuild the 
destroyed French houses. These are 
ways that' are more or less accepted 
by the Loucheur accord. Germany can 
help Ftance without having to ex- 
change her paper marks for foreign 
money. 

“Therefore the Loucheur accord and 
anything else that can be devised 
along those lines should be allowed to 
work. France will have little cause 
of complaint. Indeed she will be better 
off under this arrangement! In the 
meantime Germany must be com- 
pelled to get to work to prevent the 
total collapse of the mark. She must 
stop the issue of paper money. Cer- 
tainly the fiduciary inflation has not 
been justifiable. There has been reck- 
lessness and incompetence. There has 
been a certain helplessness shown in 
government circles. The trouble with 
Germany seems to be that her states- 
men are not up to their job. Of course 
it is doubtful whethef any statesmen 
in the world would have been up to 


| the job that they had to tackle. 


“We are, if my advice and the advice 
of men who have studied the case at 
first hand is heeded, about to inaug- 
urate a policy of rewards rather than 
of punishments, a policy of promises 
rather than of menaces. If we do not, 
if we continue to disregard plain eco- 
nomic facts and pursu. a policy of 
mere blind hatred in Europe, then 
there is no doubt that during the 
coming year there will be such a tre- 
mendous crash that its repercussions 
will be felt in every country in the 
world.” 

Such, faithfully recordéd, are the 
opinions and sentiments of one of the 
most influential Englishmen stationed 
in Paris. It may be that Washington 
will play its part in determining the 
French to consider financial possibil- 
ities rather than political prejudices. 


IS SOVIET SYSTEM 
FAILING IN RUSSIA? 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

MOSCOW, Russia—Indications are 
not lacking here that a change in the 
Russian political system is imminent, 
and that a coalition government, in 
which all parties will be invited to 
participate, will be formulated. It is 
expected that, in this event, Nicholas 
Lenine will become President, ’ with 
Mr. Krassin as State Secretary. 

Mr. Lenive is' reported to have ad- 
mitted, at a recent mass meeting of 
workers, that the results expected 
from Soviet rule had not been real- 
ised. This statement, together with 
the general tone of the Soviet press, 
would seem to indicate that the Soviet 
rulers are convinced of the failure of 
their policy, and that they are 
gradually preparing the way for a 
definite change in the system of gov- 


ernment 


|EGYPTIAN SUGAR 
CONTROL TO CEASE| 


| of 


€ suggest a moratorium which will} 


She can pay in ma-| 


Abandonment of War Measure 
Will Do Away With Fixed 
Prices for Domestic Growers 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—tThe control 
of the sugar trade in Egypt, which 
has been in force since the outbreak 


of the war, is to cease in the first few 
days of January. This control was 
vested chiefly in a company which has 
for many years held the monopoly for 
sugar production in the country; and, 
as a result of the exclusion of foreign 
competition elther as.purchasers or 
venders, Egypt has for the last seven 
years been isolated from the world’s 
sugar markets. “Ri he he 

The price of sugar was fixed by the 
government with a view to assuring 
to the public its needs at compara- 
tively reasonable prices and to the 
company and the cultivators adequate 
profit. By this means the sugar 
famine of war days did not affect 
Egypt to any appreciable extent as 
regards supply, though the price grad- 
ually rose until it stood at-nearly 400 
per cent that of norma! times. As the 
reduction in price since the armistice 
has been practically insignificant, and 
as foreign sugar could be had, were 
the embargo removed, at much lewer 
rates, the agitation which prompted 
the government at length to move was 
quite comprehensible. 


Imported Sugar Cheaper 


Thus, while sugar in Egypt is sold | 


under the present arrangement at be- 
tween £55 and £57 per ton, sugar 
from: Belgium, Java or the United 
States can be delivered at Egyptian 
ports at about £21, £23 and £27, re- 
spectively, per ton. Further, it is 
known that the sugar compapy is now 
selling its surplus sugar outside Egypt 
at between £34 and £35 per ton, prov- 
ing conclusively that by selling at £55 
to £57 per ton in Egypt it is making 
altogether unreasonable profits out of 
its monopoly. These. profits must 
have been nearly if not quite as high 
during the last seven years, as the 
price paid by the company to the 
grower was never higher than 10 
piastres per kantar (100 pounds), the 
present and pre-war prices being 9% 
piastres and 3% piastres, respectively. 
The sugar company’s plea has al- 
ways been that the price of cane must 
be maintained high in order to prevent 
the sugar lands of Upper Egypt 
(Lower Egypt’s ‘climate is too cool to 
grow good cane) from passing to cot- 
ton cultivation. That it has a certain 
amount of justificdtion may be seen 
from the following facts. Sugar cane 
is an expensive crop, and especially on 
account’ of the high cost of sowing 
(it is always grown in Egypt from 
shoots, not from seed) it is uneco- 
nomical generally to allow the crop to) 
remain on the land less than two 
years. An average crop is about 750 
kantars for the first year and 500 
kiuiitars for the second year per acre, 
or is Worth at pre-war rates about £26 
and £18, against ‘expenses of about 
£14 and £8 per acre, respectively. 
The average profit per acre is thus 
about £11 per annum, but it must be 
reme:.bered that it leaves the land 
much fatigued. An ordinary rotation 
introducing cotton on half the land and 
clover, wheat, maize, beans, et cetera, 
would bring in in normal times zt 
least £15 per acre net profit, while 
the greater variation in crop is in- 
finitely preferable to the fellah who 
has a cow or buffalo to keep and likes 
to grow his own foodstuffs. For this 
Treason the tendency for many years 
past has been for the area under sugar 
cane to decrease, in spite of the efforts 
of the sugar company to encourage 
‘its cultivation, until in 1919 only a 
little over 50,000 acres were put to 
the crop. 


A Remunerative Crop 


At the present prices which are be- 
ing paid to the cultivator (9% piastres 
instead of 3% piastres per kantar) it 
is certainly a remunerative crop to 
grow. To maintain its cultivation is 
of paramoupt importance, as was 
proved during the war, and the pres- 
ent and future problem will be to 
find means of insuring this with an 
open market which permits the im- 
porting of foreign sugar at prices half 
those now ruling in the country. 

From the fact that the sugar com- 
Pany can, in spite of paying 9% pi- 
astres per kantar for cane, sell sugar 
outside Egypt at a little over half 
the local price, it would appear evi- 
dent, that, were the price of cane re- 
duced by 40 per cent or to about 5% 
piastres a kantar and were the com- 
pany’s profit brought within reason- 
able bounds, Egyptian sugar might 
be able to compete with-that grown 
outside. Certainly the matter de- 
mands the careful consideration of the 
government as, with the importance 
of its cotton crop, Egypt has already 
too many eggs in one basket. 


TZECHO-SLOVAKIA’'S 
COALITION CABINET 


By special correspendent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


A 


PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia—Parlia-} 


ment has resumed its labors, and this 
time the government program is in 
the hands of a Coalition Cabinet, for 
the most part parliamentary, which 
has just taken the place of Dr. Cerny’s 
Cabinet of officials. The government 
will in general be able to rely upon 
a majority in the House of Deputies 
of some 60 to 70 over the opposition, 
which -will be composed of the Ger- 
man and Magyar parties of every 
creed together with the Tzech com- 
munities. | 

At the close of last, session, the 
German parties, other than the Socia) 
Democrats, entered upon a policy of 
passive resistance and abstention from 
Parliament, but they seem ‘to have 
realized that this policy has brought 
them no advantage and that now, faced 
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opportunity 
gracef @ volte-face 
and of again entering -the legisiative 
arena. ie 

The Germans are, furthermore, split | ‘ 
up into many small parties of widely 
divergent views. It is not impossible 
that a moderate section, such as the 
German Agrarian Party, will pursue 
a strictly practical policy and find a 
basis of collaboration with the Tzech 
parties. Then, again, the German 
Social-Democrats, though not so de- 
void of nationalism as most of them 
deem themselves to bé, are by no 
means to be identified with the Ger- 
man National Socialists, much less 
with the’ groups which, more or less, 
render allegiance to Dr. Ledgmann, 
whose purpose is to make the German 
question in Tzecho-Slovakia an inter- 
national problem. 

The recent utterances of President 
Masaryk made it clear that the Ger- 
mans'are merely losing time and dam- 
aging their own interests when they 
persist in an attitude of intran- 
Bigeance. On the other hand, as an 
organic element in this state, dis- 
playing at least the good will to co- 
operate with the Tzech ‘majority, the 
Germans could, if ‘they wished—for 
no one doubts their abilities—at once 
enter upon a course of positive effort 
that would bring peace and prosperity 
both to- themselves and to the state 
as a whole. | 


PLEA FOR REUNION 
OF PROVINCES ON 
INDIA’S FRONTIER 


BY special correspondent of The Christian 
‘Science Monitor 
\ ALLAHABAD, India—An _ interest- 
ing debate took place recently on the 
problem of frontier administration. 
TheNorthwest Frontier Province is a 
small province on the far side of the 
Indus originally under the adminis- 
tration of the Punjab, but formed by 
Lord Curzon into a separate unit dur- 
‘ing the course of his viceroyalty. . In 
the legislative Assembly Sir Sivas- 
wamy Aiyar brought forward a mo- 
tion advocating its reunion with the 
Punjab on the ground of defects in 
the judiciary of the Province and that 
the five settled districts would also 
do better under the old régime. The| resigned his office as provincial 
fact which this able, well-informed’ grand master of Antrim, the fact is 
and temperate critic was inclined to} not to be taken as indicative of any 
forget was that the administration of; slackening of the great ihterest he 
this area is primarily a question of| nas always shown iw the craft. He 
defense. stiH retains his office as’ provincial 
The figures which he quoted were} grand master of Dorset,.4n England, 
such as might have been fountl in the} an office he has held sinte’ 1902, of 
records of any isloated district in any| which province he is also provincial 
part of the world which is also ex-} prior of Knights Templar. 
posed to external troubles. The; provincial Grand Master J. H. Stir- 
Punjab High Court at Lahore is, how-| }ing of Antrim, who has succeeded the 
ever, so to speak, the apprentice | Earl of Shaftesbury, has appointed 
among high courts. It is seriously | Martin H. Turnbull to the position of 
undermanned and grievously in ar-' deputy provincial grand master. For 
rears with its work. Not yet has it' the last six years Martin H. Turnbull 
the status of the High Court of Ben-| has been provincial grand secretary, 
gal at Calcutta, of Bombay, or of the| and he has won golden opinions for 
United Provinces at Allahabad. Under | the very efficient and courteous man- 
the circumstances it seems absurd tO; ner in which he bas discharged the 
bring on to it a fresh batchofwork. The| duties of that office. He is the repre- 
true remedy would be to strengthen! sentative of North Carolina at-~ the 
the judicial personnel of the new! Grand Lodge of Ireland. 
province, and this, to judge from the; A very interesting Masonic lodge 
reply of Dr. Sapon, the law member; history has just been circulated 
of the government, is what the gov-! among students by its author, William 
ernment are contemplating doing. On/ Geoghegan, a Dublin solicitor, dealing 
the larger question of reunion with | with the history and antiquities of the 
the Punjab, it seems that the wisdom | First Volunteer Lodge of Ireland, No. 
of Lord Curzon's policy is unchange-| 620, from 1783 to 1920. When the 
able. The Frontier Province is first,| lodge was formed it was decided to 
last and all the time a question of the | jimit its membership to 40, the num- 
defense of India, It is therefore the) ber of officers in the regiment, and 
care of the central administration! the membership is still limited to that 
and not-of any provincial administra-| number. It had some quaint rules, 
tion. ; and instances are on record of mem- 
Critics writing on the debate have} bers being fined 1s. 1d. for not ap- 
advocated the creation of a bigger; pearing -in uniform at the ledge 
and more homogeneous’ province! meetings. .The lodge has worked 
(pointing out inter alia that, owing tu/ continuously and preserved’ the 
the migratory habits of the popula-/} records of its workings right from the 
tion, it would be imposgible to assimi-/| date of its fqundation to the present 
late them with the settled inhabitants; day. In the earlier years of its his- 
of the Punjab) and that this should| tory it was entitled to eonfer, and did 
be done, as has been mentioned in| confer, the higher degrees of Masonry, 
previous issues of The Christian Sci- | including that of Knight Templar, but, 
ence Monitor, by the occupation of all/in 1806, there was a resolution passed 
the doubtful territory to the Durand|in Grand Lodge “that the several 
line, in other words, up to the Afghan/| transactions and resolutions respect- 
frontier, They overlook the fact/ing red and_black Masonry be forever 
this would mean a 20 years’ war) expunged fromthe books of the order,” 
with the frontier fribes, that frontier; but eight years afterward the lodge 
warfare in the severity of its losses| purchased a Knight Templar's jewel 
is about as ¢ostly as modern navaljfor use at a cost of two guineas. The 
warfare. The tribesmen inhabit a/ grand festivals of St. John the Baptist 
most difficult country to penetrate./and of St. John the Evangelist were 
They number about 400,000 and are/ made occasions of special importance 
arnmied with the most modern weapons./in the early history of the lodge, the 
On the grounds of expense alone| brethren being bound under penalty 
the optration seems totally imp-acti-|of a British crown “to transact the 
cable. Behind the frontier tribes, the; business of the day and dine together 
Afghanistan, Persia and the unfathom-| agreeable to ancient custom.” 
able mysteries of Central Asia and a Anniversaries were always cele- 
possible alliance between an aggres-/ brated in fwil dress uniform, and on 
sive and Bolshevik Russia, a militant! one festival it was decided to open 
and Nationalist Turkey, and of all the} the lodge for two hours to receive 
discontented Muhammadan elemients/| visitors and to “gratify the publick in 
in Asia, India must conserve her re-| general with a view of the lodge 
sources. The controversy between the|room.” From its earliest days the 
Forward School of Soldiers and the} lodge sought for and enforced regular 
Back to the Indus Party has of course/ attendance and a fine of a British 
been acute for 60 years, ever since/| shilling was imposed on every officer 
Russia became a menacing factor, and| who neglected attending in respofise 
it was never more keen than at the;to a summons. On one occasion an 
present moment. ) erring secretary was fined 5s. 5d. for 
The .present position, midway be-| “neglect to summon the lodge.” 
tween the two, is trying t~ make the : : 
best of two worlds, and is difficult to} More Irish History 
defend. The “Forward” policy would Henry Grattan, then colone].of the 
be impossibly expensive; the “Back to/| first regiment of Dublin Independent 
Volunteers, was among the first pro- 


the Indus” in its entirety has few de- 
posed members, being elected in 


fenders, and the suggestion to have 
several substantial bridge heads on{ November, 1783, and Colly Grattan, a 
relative of the Duke of Wellington, 


the far side again largely savors of 
trying to make the best of two worlds.| was admitted the following year, but 


FOR RENT 


HOTELS BRAEMORE AND KENMORE, 


Single apartment in Kenmore, and two, three, and 
. five“roomed apartments in the Braemore. Every 
modern convenience. Choicest location. Charming 
view and sunshine. Apply 
MANAGERS OF HOTELS 
466 and 496 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


Much Interest Is Displayed in the 
Recently - Circulated History 

of the First Volunteer Lodge 
of Ireland, Number 620 


t of The Christian 


_ By special correspon 
its European 


Science Monitor 
i News . 
| DUBLIN, Ireland—Practically every 
lodge in the Province of Down, not to 
mention many from the adjoining 
Province of Antrim, was represented 
fat the dedication of the new Masonic 
Hall in Millisle, which is situated be- 
tween Donaghadee and Ballywater. 
The proceedings were highly inter- 
esting and there was a big assembiy 
of residents, visitors, and “frippers” 
to watch the progress of the’ proces- 
sion of the brethren from the old hall 
to the new. The ceremony of opening 
the latter constitutes for Lodge 193 
another interesfing eyent in the 
annals of its history. The warrant 
was issued for Lisburn in 1749, and re- 
mained there until 1817. dt was 
changed to Massareene in 1818 until 
1825. In 1826-it was transferred to 
Ballyboley but in 1834 it was trans- 
ferred to Carrowdore, thence to 
Millisle in 1877. The foundation stone 
of the new temple was laid. in April 
jlast on a conspicnous corner site and 
the building, which was opened by the 
provincia) grand master of-Down, R. 
C. Sharman-Crawford, was rendered 
necessary by reason of the constantly 
increasing membership. ie 

‘T. M. Greer, Lodge ‘57, Ballymoney; 
Samuel G. Fenton, Lodge 336, Ban- 
bridge; J. Milne Barbour, Lodge 10, 
Belfast; Thomas MeAlister, Lodge 
109, Belfast; David Ferris, Lodge 23, 
Newry, and James Barr, Lodge 640, 
Londonderry, have been appointed by 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland as repre- 
sentative from the grand lodges of 
Mexico, Panama, Rhode Island, 
Nevada; Manitoba and Georgia. 


Provincial Grand Master Resigns 


Although, on account of twking up 


his residence more permanently in 


England, the Barl of Shaftesbury has 


with a united Tzech block, a continu- 


}} the lodge, but as the 
-}to answer the usual questions re- 
quired of all 
admittance 


| £68,858 


members refused 


visitors they were refused 
: and the members closed 
the lodge. Grand Lodge, on appeai, 
supported the lodge in their action, but 
further trouble occurred in conse- 
quence.of the lodge admitting mem- 
bers without first submitting the 
names to Grand Lodge for approval, 
for which act the officers were cen- 
sured. 

Seottish Freemasons. will be flat- 
tered by the fact that in some of the 
correspondence the lodge was called 
“the First Volunteer Kilwinning Lodge 
of Ireland.” 

One salutary by-law was passed in 
1815 providing that every brother on: 
being admitted to the lodge, or being 
advanced to any superior degree, 
should have an instructor appointed, 
whose duty it should be to give every 
necessary.information to the newly- 
admitted brother. In 1843 a new office 
called Harmost was created, to which 
ohly a past master of the lodge was 
eligible for election. The duties were 
to explain the obligations connected 
with the degrees conferred in-the lodge, 
to assist in promoting Masonic order 
and to be responsible for the efficient 
and regular working of the lodge, The 
office of Harmost was peculiar to ‘this 
lodge. The word is doubtless derived 
from the Greek, harmozé, to regulate. 
The office is now temporarily com- 
bined with that of director of cere- 
monies — 

The lodge has received mapy pres- | 
ents from other lodges in Ireland, but 
in 1920 it received a gift commem- 
orative of the strenuous and anxious 
times through which the lodge had 
passed. It was made by Judge Todd 
and was a maul made out of a hand 
grenade, with an inscription plate of 
duralumum, a material made by a 
secret process and used in the con- 
struction of aeroplanes. 

The present master of the lodge is 
F. N. Greer, attorney-geneéral for 
Ireland. 


MANY TOURISTS AGAIN 
VISIT NEW ZEALAND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Leu , | 
exit SHIPPING ACTIVITY | 


IN GERMANY. NOW 
. IS IN FULL SWING 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BERLIN, Germany—The departure 
from Hamburg recently of the new 
steamer Wuerttemberg on its first 
journey to New. York has naturally 
occasioned great interest in German 
ishipping circles: and among the gen- . 
eral public. 

This trip of the steamer mentioned, 
and the fact that the Wuérttemberg 
has been definitely allotted to the 
Norh American service, has special 
significance, because it means that the 
basic factor of the agreement between 
the Harriman concern and the Ha 
burg-American Line, namely that the 
ships composing the joint service 
should be half American and half Ger- - 
man, has now been put into effect on 
the German side. Henceforth alter- 
nate American and German steamers 
will cross the Atlantic between Ham- 
burg and New York. 

Much activity on the part of German 
mercantile shipping is noticeable in 
other directions. With the recent de- 
parture from Hamburg en route for 
New Orleans of the big steamship 
Carisfeld the Continental Shipping 
Company (Continentale Schiffahrts 
Linie) has opened a regular direct 
service with New Orleans. A second 
steamer, the 5000-ton Arfeld, now ap- 
proaching completion, is expected to 
make its first trip on this route soon. 
The following further steamers are 
also likely to be launched before the 
end of the present year: Deutschfeld, 
7500 tons; Ejinfeld, 7500 tons; Frei- 
feld, 5400 tons; and Gutfeld, 5400 tons. 
Other steamers will be built if the 
occasion demands. 

The new service is expected te prove 
of very great value to the big German 
export houses. Meanwhile the Ger- 
man Orient Line, a shipping company 
established’a few months back at Stet- 
tin, has organized a service between 
Danzig and the Near East. The first 
steamer of this line is to go to Tripo- 
lis, Jaffa, Beirut, Alexandria, and other 
ports. The 9$000-ton steamer Cologne 
(Koeln), which has been launched at 
Bremen, is intended for the North 


from its Australasian News Office 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand — The} 
extraordinary diversity of New Zea-! 
land’s scenery, ranging from the gey- 
sers and hot springs of, the North 
Island to the mountains and fiords of 
the’ South Island, is again attracting 
tourists. A large number of the visi- 
tors hail from America, although the) 
tourist list ranges from China to 
England. , 

A record direct revenue of £42,218 
was received from the Tourist De- 
partment, and the net expenditure upon | 
it was £93,720, as compared with. 
in the previous year. The) 
fact that so much direct revenue has) 
been received is gratifying, as the in-| 
direct gains to the Dominion are very. 
large. It is likely that the govern- | 
ment will take steps to place the) 
charms of New Zealand before the. 
world -by attractive advertising. 


ITALY HONORS AMERICAN HEROES 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Distribution of the war cross of| 
Italy to all men of the United States | 


German Lioyd American service. It 
is a fairly rapid boat with accommo- 
dation for 350 first class and 1050 
steerage passengers. 

Although, of course, the movement 
from the various German ports will 
not bear comparison in volume with 
the pre-war days, the recovery in the 


| shipping trade since the armistice has 


been very striking and reflects very 
creditably alike on German enterprise 
and commercial courage. Apart from 
the North Sea and Baltic services, 
there are sailings several times weekly 
from Hamburg for the Spanish ani 
Portuguese porfs, the Adriatic anil 
Black Seas, and at least once a week 
for New York, Montreal and Boston. 
The services between Hamburg and 
Central and South America are very 
well organized and explain the grow- 
‘ing volume of German trade with 
those countries. Bremen and Stettin 
are also centers of renewed shipping 
activity. 


f 


REHABILITATION CONFERENCE 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


Army and Marine Corps who won the —Assembly of a conference of educa- 
Congressional Medal of Honor during tors from varivus parts of the coun- 


the world war was begun this week by 
General, Vaccari, chief of staff of the 
Italian Army. Additional presentations 


try on December 29 to discuss -new 
proposals for rehabilitation of former 
service men has been announced 


of the medals will be made as rapidly 
as those eligible appear to claim them. 


lby Director Forbes of the War Vet- 
ferans’ Bureau. 
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— California 
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“where it's Summer always” 
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PLETE WINTER CRUISE to California and 


Hawaii via Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco and Honolulu. Numerous shore 


trips with excellent hotel acco 


p RPS. 


included. 


A restful winter vacation through semi-tropical 


seas on the luxurious and cOmmodious American 


steamer 


fort and 


Bucxeve State which provides the com- 
conveniences of a first-class hotel. 


This cruise will be under the diredtion of the Tour 
ist Department of the American Express Company 
where inquiries may be sent. 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 


Managug Agents, U.S. Sipprng Board 


26 SOUTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


OR THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
OR ANY STEAMSHIP AGENT 


BUCKEYE STATE »ill sail from Baltimore to Hawau January 7 
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Winter Cruises de Luxe 


West Indies 


Panama—South America 


Fares $300.00 up 


Two remarkable cruises by the splendid 


OF BRITAIN” 


Oll-burning. 


22,200 tons displacement. 
From New 


Jan. 23st end 


ork 
Feb. 25st 


Palatial 
Steamer 
to the 
Tropics 


Calling at all the ports of interest—Cuba. Jamaica 


St. Thomas, Porto Rico, Bahamas, Bermuda. 


Venezuela, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique,’ Each Cruise 


27 Days 


Appointments equal finest hotels. 


For rates and fuil information apply to local 
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+t was what Spain neaded 
e in Moroceo, and when the 

, discussed the. Mar- 
Foreign Minister, came 
can the declaration that there 
nee remedy for the troubles 
than ; @ loan of 100,000,000 
with. .Then it was 
° Cabinet, contemplating the 
a, realized that they, like other 
had only a temporary 
and that a continuous pro- 
olving a heavy preliminary 
re, was denied to them, or 
it was. So the Viscount 
v, Mia the the Chamber, ‘solilo- 
that the chief cause of what 
had late! ly happened in Morocco was 
te a -the instability of govern- 
me! “ag it had ly been thought of 
t jc but the fairness 

of the idea seemed clear to many. 

_. ‘Then it appeared that the European 
eee ' . r, Which had so many repercussions 
se h Africa, had yet one more 
whi bbe not been understood. The 
lay service in Spain called for 
x thee rs in the army for all. in- 
d in; their youth, but when, 
pete, big war, the terms of service 
“ire _ armies began to be re- 
| | found herself in the ne- 


Sr 
= ; of 
ea Daidone ts vegara to the 


th tice, and the Viscount de 
$2 over there, discussed the 
‘with General Berehguer, who, 
I: iy» on a superficial considera- 
| not like the idea since it 
w a weakening of 

rcés at his disposal. 
ns of Service i in Army 
immediately, however, he 

iat line and wrote as follows: 
“stated what the suppression 
hird year of service must mean 
army, I must recognize the 
desire in endeavoring to 
term of service in the 
years. More than this, 
+ ag and loyalty that al- 
6 juspire my conduct. I should tell 
tent I think the government can- 
that reduction, and that even 
‘to make it might occasion 
consequences. When France 
established 18 months as the 


| on to eight, Spain can- 
only nation that keeps to 
and least of all when 
penalty is imposed upon 
cag that of seryice in the 


¥* 


. 


vy 
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ay then. ay. * he continued, “at the 


and the govern- 


t in. 


suit. But this idea | 


_}mandant general without the previous 


and consideration of the 
high command.” ‘To that telegram the 
Viscount replied that he-had consulted 
with the Premier’ upon the subject of 


ithe telegram, the operations in Melilla, 


and that, as always, they left the 


| matter to his own clear judgment and 


appreciation of circumstances, having 
full confidence in his determination 
and perfect agreement with any reso- 
lution that he might adopt, which same 


j might be considered as being adopted 


by the government beforehand. 


=} Melilla Operations 


He went on then to refer to various 
communications that passed between 


jhim and General] Berenguer with ref- 


erence to operations that were being 
undertaken at the Melilla end, which 
s#eemed to be promising well. The 
‘general thought the_pofitical situa- 
tion in those parts was “frankly good” 
and he was especially pleased with 
| the submission of the Beni Said tribe, 
| which made the way to the Bay of 
Alhucemas very much easier. Pro- 
ceeding to quote further from the High 
Commissioner’s communications, the 
Chamber listened with strained aiten- 
tion, asking for the dates of docu- 
ments, appealing to. the Viscount; 
who was evidently laboring under 
great emotion, to speak up, and 80 


| forth. 


After one such\appeal he safd that 


jin summary General Berenguer had 


stated that he considered that, mili- 


|tarily, the occupation of the Bay of 
| Alhucemas did not offer any difficulty. 


Deputies instantly demanded, the date 
of this communication and were told 
that it was April 17. “Of last year?” 
they asked. “No, of 1921,” answered 
the Viscount, and it seemed to make 


weeks before the fateful advance from 
Melilla was undertaken. The present 
Minister of War, John de la Cierva, 
emphasized the point with an inter- 
jection. “The present time; referring 
to military plans of this year.’ 
were they not carried through?” 
jasked Mr. Villanneva, a Democratic 
Liberal leader. “The government ex- 


‘lercises the reserve, that it should; 


‘that is the government's story.” 


“Historic Facts” 

Mr. de la Cierva responded, and the 
President of the Chamber, Sanchez 
Guerra, remarked that this was a 
matter too important to be- discussed 
in the way of interruptions. The ‘Vis- 
count de Eza then said that if it were 

considered that he ought not to read 
any more of this correspondence and 
documents he would cease and sit 
down, but he had not thought that 
they concerned the opera ‘ons actually 
in progress now, that they were as 
historic facts, and that his endeavor 
was to show that the Dato Govern- 
ment was not responsible for what 
had taken place. 

The letters did not indicate how 
or when an advance tg Alhucémas 
might be made, and when it was made 
it was according to a quite different 
plan. The facts he adduced tended to 
show that the Melilla disaster, when 
it occurred, was a lamentable surprise 
to the government, the High Commis- 
sioner, and others. Mr. de la Cierva 
answered that it would be all right 
to refer to the relations existing be- 
tween the government and the High 
.\Commission at that time, but he 
thought it. doubtful whether the lat- 
ter’s letter, referring to military op- 
erations and the manner of conduct- 
ing them, ought to be read. 


Taking of Monte Abarran 


The Viscount de Eza then went on 
to say that he was not one of those 
who desired to make any difficulties 
for the government, a party, or per- 
haps the nation, and, believing that 
the proper thing to do in such circum- 
stances was to resign first and defend 
himself afterward, he had resigned his 
post as Minister of War and now 
wished to produce the facts. Without 
reading the letters, therefore, he would 
say that from the reports to him of 
the conversations that took place be- 
tween General Berenguer and General 
Silvestre it did not appear that there 
was any discrepancy between those 
two. 

The situation in, Melilla was nor- 
mal, and it did not seem that the oc- 
cupation of Alhucemas would offer 
any difficulties. The taking, then, of 
Monte Abarran surprised them when 
they were all in a state of tranquillity, 
and the politicfans were not even 
closely concerned with any domestic 
questions, such as the railways. Gen- 
eral Silvestre had shown him snaps 
and plans of the country to be trav- 
ersed in a march toward Alhucemas, 
along with photographs taken from 
aeroplanes, but there was no indica- 
tion of impatience for the advance and 
no. date was fixed .for it. 

Next he read‘a telegram from Gen- 
eral Berenguer detailing a report from 
General Silvestre on which various 
small operations that had taken place 
were ‘described, and stating that the 
situation was delicate, and that it was 
necessary to adopt precautions and 
proceed carefully, the High Commis- 
sioner appending an observation. 
“For my part, I do not see anything 
alarming in; the situation.” This 
caused quite a.small sensation in the 
Chamber. He then read further let- 
ters from General Berenguer referring 
to the subsequent abandonment of 
Abarran and to a restlessness that was 
among the natives round 
about Alhucemas and among the Beni 
Urriaguel (tribesmen), but no unto- 


- 


‘} ward happening was feared, and Gen- 


eral Berenguer expressed his belief 
that at Melilla they had sufficient 


a difference, for this was only a few. 


“Why 


tn Hawaii the mountains are always 


| mear, in the dooryard or just over. the 


fence, wonderful in all their many 
moods. At times they stand, resplend- 
ent in their. many shades of green 
and red and brown, clear-cu* against 


lie gray and sullen beneath wide- 
spreading clouds, their cafions filled 
‘with mist and rain. Again they: may 
be mist-enshrouded, dim and unsub- 


’ 2 


~~», 


stantial, recalling the subtle elusive- 
ness of Japanese landscape paintings. 

A short walk, a trolley ride, or at 
} Most spin. by motor, and one is on the 
_ | Tootalll trails which lead quickly into 
the higher mountains. Nor need the 
seeker after beauty go far into the 
mountains to find some of the love- 
liest spots to-be encountered in a full 
day’s travel. Many such places lie 
within an hour’s walk of city streets. 

I recall one trail which starts almost 
from my front gate—and that is in one 
of Honolulu’s most populous residen- 
tial districts. A few hundred yards, 
and macadam surface gives way to 
dirt, a little country roadway dipping | 
into a shallow cafion and there in 
turn giving place to a trail which 
mounts the hillside. It seems to be 
easy going, vet five minutes of it 
brings one to a point where city and | 
ocean lie spread out helow in ever- 
broadening panorama. Then in among 
the trees goes the trail, climbing 
through shady glades down which the 
breeze, strong-scented with fresh | 
mountain odors, blows cool and sweet. 
Save for an occasional glimpse, the | 
, City is now lost to view. Instead of | 
sweeping panoramas,.the trail now af- 
fords little vistas down wooded hill- 
side or leafy glade, less magnificent 
than the open view, yet far more 
lovely; bits of cafion drowsing in the 
sunlight, the rain-washed foliage of the 
trees shining with such brilliant 
greens as I have never seen elsewhere, 
in nature or on canvas; patches of 
clear blue sky shining through a leafy 
frame. 

One branch of this trail leads 
straight to the bald peak of Tantalus, 
from which may be seen the most 
magnificent’ panorama of the southern 
side of the island of Oahu. The main 
trail, however, leads past Tantalus, 


peaks; and this trail is even more) 
characteristic of Hawaii than is that: 
wind-swept mountain top. It passes 
first through a little hollow, a crater 
}now filled with vegetation, then climbs 
once more, winding in and out among 
the higher ridges. Then, quite abruptly, 
the trail comes out upon the face of 
the cliff which forms the eastern wall 
of Nuuanu Valley. The cliff is so 
sheer at that point that the effect is 
as if one were in a high tower, or sus- 
pended in mid-air, overlooking the val- 
ley. Peacefully it lies down there, a 
little meandering stream winding its 
way along the valley floor, and above 
this stream a curving automobile road, 
half hidden. beneath overhanging 
shade trees. -Off to the southward the 
valley widens and.comes out upon the 
coastal plain on which stands the 
city. In the opposite direction it nar- 
rows to a mere gorge, ending in the 
Pali Gap, on either side of which the 
spire-like peaks of Konahuahui and 
Lanihuli stand _ sentinel. Directly 
across. the valley the western walls 
rise, fully.as high, fully as sheer and 
marvelously colored in greens, reds 
and rich browns. All of this one sees 
as the eye ranges trom ocean to moun- 
tain pass.- A little waterfall tumbles 
over the brink of a lofty precipice 
across the valley, showing for a brief 
space as a silver thread against the 
rock, then blowing out and out in the 
tremendous draft of air which sucks 
through the mountain pass and down 
the valley. to disappear at last, an 
invisible mist. A rain shower drifts 


a deep blue sky. At other times they 


acer the alter, throwing. a shadow 


upon the cliff as it passes, but to us 
presenting a rainbowed flank in the 
bright. sunlight. An automobile rolls 
soundlessly down the roadway far be- 
low, reminding us that we are still in 
a world of men, 

For some distance the trail ‘clings 
to the face of the cliff, then, rounding 
some jutting promontory, dips into a 
shadowy cafion @here a noisy moun- 
tain stream. goes leaping valleyward. 
It is hard to say which is the more 
impressive, the broad panorama seen 
from the lofty cliff, or ‘the picture 
framed in the V-shaped cafion mouth, 
seen from the inner recesses of one 
of those steep-walled gorges. The 
cafions give a better idea of the 
vegetation: In effect it is a jungle, 


yet sunlight penetrates freely through 


W here the ‘wel dips 


~ 


the branches of guava, koa and other 
trees which form the bulk of the 
larger growth, casting a mottled pat- 
tern of light and shadow upon the 
ferns, shrubs and rank hono-hono 
grass which carpet the ground. Wild 
bananas grow abundantly in the 
moist cafions, their grotesquely tat- 
tered leaves contrasting sharply with 
the well-rounded evenness of the 
Surrounding foliage. Tall ti plants 
thrust their shiny oval leaves above 
the shorter growth. Spreading kukui- 
nut trees, distinguishable from great 
distances owing to the peculiar light 
| green of their leaves, cast broad 
_patches of shade on the hillside. 
| Green predominates in the color 
| scheme, but is relieved by the oc- 
casional yellow of a mountain flower, 
|the deep red of the croton and the 
browns and grays ‘of rock outcrop- 
| pings, all woven into a gorgeous 
mantle of many colors hiding beneath 
its folds the rugged outlines of those 
| Volcanic hills. 

So the trail wanders on, now cling- 
| ing to some perpendicular hillside, 
,no.. plunging into the heart of the 


mountains, but always presenting new | 


‘and surprising vistas of loveliness at 
each’ turn. There is stiff climbing 
enough to please the hardiest moun- 
taineer. - Small adventures beset the 
path of the wayfarer. Out of the blue 
above may come most inexplicably a 
shower, leaving all hands wet to the 
Skin, a condition which fs forgotten 
almost as quickly as arrived at in 
that balmy air. At; places landslides 
from above have carried ‘away con- 
siderable sections of the trail, forcing 
the tramper to lie face downward 
upon the slide and work across, dig- 
ging in with hands and toes. At 
places tough staghorn fern, long un- 
trimmed, overhangs the trail, forcing 
the climbers to swing themselves out 


mountain fastnesses to still higher | over the edge of the path in order 


}to get past the obstruction. Trails | 
may also be found which involve rea] | 
alpine work, ropes and all. 


On the particular trail of which I} 
have been speaking there is one 
place which may be said to mark the 
Gliimax of the journey. All which goes 
before it is merely by way of prepar- 
ing the traveler for what he is there 
to see; all which follows serves only 
to bring him back to earth gradually. 
It comes after a long, steady climb 
around the head of Manoa Valley. 
There is no warning, only a little in- 
crease in the force of the wind, per- 
haps. Then you are standing gazing 
through a natural window at the whole 
world. Such, at least, isthe impres- 
sion as you come out upon that razor- 
like ridge set in its notch in the moun- 
tain wall. Straight down from where 
you stand the cliff drops, a thousand 
feet sheer fall; then, roiling, tree- 
dotted foothills sloping more gently 
toward the sea. For miles to the right 
and left that mountain wall extends, 
curving slightly like the walls of a 
great amphitheater. Miles of rolling, 
hilly,country stretch away to the lines 
of gleaming white which mark the 
surf-beaten shore. There is the even 
pattern of a pineapple field; yonder 
the bright green of sugar cane; at an- 
other place the mottled green and 
brown of uncultivated land. Directly 
in front of us, thrusting a brown and 
barren arm out into the purple-blue 
of the sea,.is Mokapup Point. And 


horizon, lies topaz tropic sea. 


beyond, stretching to the distant, high | 


LONDON EXHIBIT: 
OF HOME CRAFTS} 


Drapere Fall Is Scene of the Au- 
Rene tee i of Home Arts 
and Industries _ Association 


By special ooehephanidie of tthe Christian 
Science peas from vs European 


LONDON, England —  Desouts Hall 
in Throgmorton Street, one of the 

ty of London’s fine old guild halis, 

this year the scene of the autumn 
exhibition of the Home Arts and In- 
dustries Association. In the stately 
livery hall, the life-size portraits of 
the blonde Georgies, and the brunette 
beauty of Queen Ann, gaze down in- 
dulgently from their great gold frames 
onto the gayly decorated stalls below, 
as if both to bless ‘and to encourage 
the merchant adventurers of this new 
generation. 

Drapers Hall certainly provides a 
fit setting for a sale of British indus- 
tries, which in these days of machin- 
try, of limited companies, and of huge 
trade combines, needs a hint of the 
romance of the past, and the atmos- 
phere of the old merchant guilds to 
bring into proper prominenice the deli- 
‘cacy and beauty of handicrafts in the 
present. For here may be seen on all 


loving, 
| characterizes work brought out with a} 


He 


mestion is of such aisartdiade 
“has such a significant bearing on 
future of the service, it should) 


under. review by a commit- 
ting the 


t interests involved, such as 
the university; technical colleges, the 
sev departments of the Common- 
wealth and the Public Service Com- 


missioner or Board of Commissioners. 
The reports from the committee or 


commissioner who would then pro- 
| pose to the federal government any 
steps considered necessary for the 
datasviieweets of assisted education in 
connection with.the service. 


TREND OF POLITICAL 
EVENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria — The 
Hughes Government is still afloat on 
the political sea, saved by a single 
hawser recently. The heat engen- 
dered between the Prime Minister and 
the leader of the Federal Country 
Party, Dr. Earle Page, prior to the 
recent division in which the Min- 
istry survived attack by a one-vote 


. 


3 


majority, will not render the Minis- 


| try’s 
sides the impress of the artist on his) vice homes come up for discussion. 
creation, and the stamp—that subtle, | P 


individualism of touch—that | 


man’s fingers, whether it be weaving, | 


| woodwork, copper and brass, 


dolls, ' 
and cane baskets, embossed leather, 
nursery pictures, or the essentially 
women’s contribution of fine needle- 
work. 


Dowager Queen ‘Its Patron 


The association is under the patron- 
age of Queen Alexandra, and the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Plymouth, and 
has many branches all over the coun- 
try. Among the classes exhibiting 
| this year are the home classes for 
| teaching handicrafts as a recreation; 
developed industries, which may 
defined as industries that are self-sup- 
porting, with all time workers and, 
paid management; partially developed 
industries, or those who accept some 
voluntary help; affiliated societies, and 
isolated workers, comprising men and 


arately in their own homes. 


the basket work done by former sol- 
diers. St. Luke’s Vicarage, Stepney, 
in the East End of London, the hostel! 
for a trade guild of former service 
men, has delightful, beaten copper and 
brass articles of every description on 
view. A family from Limpsfield, Sur- 
rey, under the name of The Orchard 
Toys, produce the most original and 
‘lifelike wooden animals, cut out with 
‘a fretsaw ind painted with extraordi- 
‘nary skill, one distinct triumph being 
a tiger’s tail made out of a thick piece 
of string and colored with spots and 
stripes to exactly match the tiger. 


The Potter's Art 


The Ravenscourt pottery stall this 
year is an artistic scheme of all shades 
of yellow, from pale primrose cups 
with thick opaque handles to deep 
orange trays and bowls with decora- 
tive designs in black and white, while 
for those who seek them out, there are 
still in the backgrounds specimens of 
the turquoise blue, the moonlight blue, 
and the ostrich egg cream glazes, for 

which this Hammersmith pottery has 
especially established a reputation. 
Ir’-“ industries are represented by the 
Stormount and the Benbradagh fine 
embroidery from Donegal and London- 
derry, the Dunowen jewelry from Bel- 
fast and Lady Osborne Beauclerk’s 
knitted woolens from her Curragh- 
more industry at Portlaw. 

Miss M. E. Burrowes from Bucking- 
hamshire, and Miss Alice Savory front 
Suffolk both show exquisite lace at 


developed and maintained with the 
prestige and value which has ever 
been attached to this perhaps most 
historic and most unique of English 
home crafts. 


COST OF AUSTRALIAN 
PUBLIC SERVICES HIGH 


Specia] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria—The public 

servants of the Commonwealth, who 
are distinct from the officers in state 
employ, cost Australia £5,310.459 a 
year. Increased cost of living allow- 
ances and higher basic wage payments 
granted by the Arbitration Court and 
a special tribunal, represent £1,106,- 
913 a year from July 1, 1920, to June 


| L. 
glovell, tove, rage; pottery, lact, willow | SPUnCARt meterie 


A noticeable feature on exhibition is | been in office from February 17, 
'Mr. Hughes, however, has been Prime 


task less difficult when the war 


The mistakes in the administration 
of the scheme for providing returned | 
‘soldiers with houses have furnished | 
the government's opponents with 
It will be remem- 
bered in the last test of strength a 
Countty member unexpectedly sup-| 


ported the government, and a gov-| 


ernment supporter who had an- 
nounced “his attention of voting 
against his own side was inadvertently 
absent when a division was taken. It 
is possible that both these votes will 
go against the government in the next 
contest. While political observers are 
swift to detect the rocks ahead and 
are referring to the discontent exist- 
ing among Mr. Hughes’ followers, they 


-eannot see the final political outcome 


as clearly. 

The Nationalist Gov ernment. formed | 
‘by the coalition of the Liberals led, 
by Sir Josceph Cook and of the Labor 
members who supported W. M. 
Hughes’ in advocating conscription, 


women, girls and boys, who work sep- | and with him left’ the official Labor 


Party in pursuance of their views, has 
1917. 


had 


Minister from October 27, 1915, and 
prior to that he was Attorney-General 
in the Fisher Administration. 
fact that Mr. Hughes has been head 
of the Commonwealth Government for 
more than six years is a tribute to 
his outstanding ability and none of 
his critics doubts the possibility of his 
heading a new government if he can 
find a sufficiently bold program upon 
which to appeal to the country. 

War and post-war problems, how- 
ever, have added many barnacles to 
the Nationalist vessel and it is well 
within the range of probability that 
the unhampered Country Party craft, 
assisted by deserters from the Nation- 
alists, and with W. A. Watt, the former 
federal Treasurer and a stanch Lib- 
era], as chief mate, may sail into 
office at the next election. Labor is 
handicapped by the loss of its ablest 
debater and by the antagonism which 
+the loud voices of Extremist sections 
have aroused.| As has been stated on 
many occasions in The Christian 
Science Monitor, the one factor which 


| 30, 1921; this increase applies to per- | 


‘manent officers. 
Ing Federal Public Service Commis- 
sioner, has reported to the House of 
Representatives that the last availa- 
ble number of classified positions in 
the service showed 24,208, 

Under the provisions of the federal 
Public Service Act, preference for 
permanent appointment is given. to 
returned soldiers, and the total num- 
ber of these who have become perma- 
nent employees of the Commonwealth 
up to June 30, 1921, was nearly 1000. 
The number of soldiers from the Pub- 
lic Service was 4372, of whom about 
600 were killed. There are now about 
3600 former soldiers in the service. 
Many of those who enlisted have taken 
advantage of the liberal land séttle- 
ment and vocational training offers 
made by the federal government, and 
thus have been lost to the public 
service. — 

The Publie Service Commissioner 
considers that the time has arrived 
when the education and training of 
public servants should receive more 
attention. He yecnaneyen that, as 


William Morris Hughes. 


; DUBLIN CUSTOMHOUSE STATUE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—It has been de- 

cided to take down the statue of 

“Hope” which etill surmounts. the 

ruined Customhouse. It stands 150 


their stalls, an industry which is being | feet from the street level and is up- | 


borne by steel girders secured from | 
the foundations, but its weight of 13 | 


safe, and.so it is to be forthwith re- 
moved in sections and preserved until 
better times come. The clearing out 
of the debris from the interior is, 
after six months, very far from com- 
pletion, and smoke is yet seen to issue 
from the sodden stacks of smoldering 
records. The handsome walls ap- 
parently standing as of old are now 
beginning to show ominous fissures as 
the result of cooling, and it is feared | 
that they may have to be pulled down. 
If se it is to be hoped that the beau- 
tiful statues still standing erect upon 
the walls and apparently uninjured | 
will also be preserved. 
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SPECIAL THIS WEEK 


Hall Clocks *70:% 
Gateleg Tables *20-22 
Floor Lamps *1 2:52 


489 Main Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


a 


Stunning Art Baskets in 
Fruit Designs 


og oddly shaped and 
h handles in choice rich coloring 


$1.69—$3.69—$5.69 
Forbes & Wallace 


Springfield, Mass. 


oR Chimes Spa 


aa 8 Ave. oy age | Hunt. 
E te 
a in our -e kitchen ier. pure sugar 


pecial Holiday C Candies 
nd favori 


OUR Ws 
for wide assortment of confections 
f 


MAKE THE 
Third Natonal Bank 


YOUR BANK 
383-387 Main 5. “By the Clock” 


committees ‘should be submitted to the. 


The} 


renders prophecy of doubtful value is 


tons renders its present position un- | 


The Flint & Brickett Co. | | 


e|SOUTH AFRICAN 
NATIVES ORGANIZING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office ~ 
PORT ELIZABETH, Cape Colony— 

In the course of his presidential ad- 
dress at a conference, of the native 
organization, known as the Industrial 
and Commercial Workers’ Union of 
South Africa, C. G. Gambo predicted a 
rapid change on the industrial and 
commercial field of the colored and 
native races. It would come about, he 
said, by the absorption of small and 
independent unions into one big in- 
dustrial organization based on prac- 
tical’methods. It had often been said 
that they were the backward race of 
the world in the sphere of civilization, 
put it should not be forgotten that the 
colored man was the producer of the 
world’s wealth and glory. The colored - 
man not only shared in the production, 
but controlled the key of success of 
any industry and commerce, 

In the past they had been ignored 
by the white trade unions, but they 
were now organizing on their ow 
lines, imitating the white man’s prac- 
tical methods. Hence they would court 
his acceptance‘and recognition as fel- 
low workers. He admitted that the 
majority of their people were very 
low and degraded, but that should not 
discourage them in view of the fact 
that similar. conditions were eén- 
countered among the most cfvilized 
people. In organizing they did not 
‘aim at inflammatory propaganda or 
conspiracy against the government, 
| but merely to combine with a view to 
‘alleviating the working conditions of 
‘the people who contribute most to 
production. 


AUSTRALIA ENROLLS 
ITS TRAINED EXPERTS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria—Australia’s 

swift mobilization activity when war 
broke out, and particularly her telling 
blows in the South Pacific, have been 
‘atttributed in large measure to the 
foresight which made General White 
prepare defense plans and keep them 

‘under his hand. Even that brilliant 

Australian soldier did not foresee fully 

| the necessity for utilizing technical 
| and other expert skill, and Australians 
fell as privates whose professional 
knowledge would have been of rare 
value to their country. 

Officials of the Commonwealth De- 
fense Department are determined to 
provide against a recurrence of this 
calamity. When their plans have 
been completed, it is understood that 
thousands of business and professional 
men of marked ability will be en- 
rolled, with practically no reference 
to the military age limit, on a secret 
list. All that will be required will be 
a guarantee that the services of each 
man will be available if required. 
Power to carry through this enroll- 
ment of experts may be sought from 
Parliament when the new Defense Bill 
is presented. 
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| Why 
ugly? 
Frankly, we don’t know. 


But the fact that many 


lamps are ugly in appearance 
is all too true. 


should a lamp be 


We tried to avoid that con- 
| dition, because— 

' An ugly lamp does not 
‘express a good thought,—. 


ee ee 


to have. 


a 


= Hl And it is not a good lamp 


table 
floor 


lamps, 
lamps, 


Reading 
| lamps, chair 
-lamps— 


More kinds than we can 
describe in a few words— 


Well 
wantable. 


chosen, inspiring, 
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The Afternoon Frock 


| The chief interest of the modern | in; | 
1d upon ‘the | graceful fabric. In the sketch will 


afternoon: frock is focused upon’ 


\sleeve and the girdle, for no matter 


how simply made the dress may be, it. 


jis sure to have a voluminous sleeve, 


probably elaborately embroidered, ‘as 
well as a decorative girdle. 


The most fashionable sleeves” are 


ing, to live in the present and not in 
‘the past. 


‘braid, seen in a. shop the other day, Pe 
looked particularly smart. But black ; Changeabies, 


| This need is being met by Francis 


'the line of modern art are already 


, and some cHarm- 
being made of this 


be seen one of sapphire blue with dull 
gray satin waistco&t and cuffs em- 
broidered with steel and blue metal 
beads. 

Brown velvet is always very cheer- 
ful looking for winter, anda little 
dress of it, braided with black silk 


~*~ 


is, perhaps, the favorite of all and 
few of us can résist the charm of its 
dul] sheen and graceful folds when we 
see it in a- roll on the counter among 
all the colors. 


Furniture Notes From 
. Paris 


Some time ago, attention was 
drawn in thes2 columns to furniture 
of dwarfed height, necessitating low‘ 
chairs and “poufs;:” but what seemed 
only the passing whim of an Athenian- 
like disposition, seeking ever some- 
thing new, seems to be a permanent 
factor in the art of interior decora- 
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process is a gradual one, but dev 
of the antique would not alter 


new departure. Asked what had pro- 
voked the fashion of sitting so near 
the floor, the answer was that today 
women live the outdoor life so mu 
more, can bend and stoop with ease, 
and therefore do not need to sit up 
stifly on chairs, or high, hard sofas. 
The chief innovation of this house, 
however, lies in the “meubles inter- 
consisting of six pieces 
of furniture; one, for instance, can be 
either cupboard, or sideboard, and 
sO on. 
Different’ dispositions of these pieces 
of furniture show their adaptation 'to 


and antechamber, thus allowing people 
to indulge in a multiplicity of effects 
with the same pieces of furniture. 
Mr. Jourdain’s defense of modernity 
in furniture is original and convinc- 
ing. He says that this century alone 
seeks to perpetuate the -style of the 
previous one. In the time of Louis | 


Louis XIV tapestry. They lived in| 
the midst of modern furnituré which 


tion. Furniture of plainest lines, made! 
of finest wood, with not ome single: 
excrescence or superfiuity of decora- | 
tion, depending for its attraction on, 
purity of outline, is the distinguishing 
feature of the house of Jourdain in; 
the Rue de Séze. “Alice-sit-by-the- | 
fire,” might inspire another title, 
called “Alice-sit-on-the-floor” — or 
nearly on the floor, delightful low 
divans and low poufs of soft velvet 
being provided. Mr. Jourdain, .how- 
ever, does not specialize in these ex- 
treme novelties, but aims rather at 
popularizing modern furniture made 
from the most beautiful materials ob- 
tainable, and executed by master 
hands. 

There is today, it appears, a great 
reaction in favor of modern furniture, 
a desire to produce instead of copy- 


The activity of thought of 
this epoch seems to demand: interior 
decoration which responds to the needs 
of modern existence, and provides 
comfort as well as beauty, the former 
quality mot being always available 
in the furniture of previous centuries. 


Jourdain, whose achievements along 


a future generation might subse- 
quently consign to the attic, or pre- 
sent to a museum: Mr. Jourdain 
justly concludes that if in the Louis 
XIV period only copies of Louis XIII) 
furniture had been ordered, the beforeé- | 
mentioned style would néver have | 
been produced, and so on through the 
centuries. The beauty of any piece of 
furniture lies in its proportions; he 
compares the merits of the motor car 
with thoge of the sedan chair, which 
is now used in some salons as a china 
cabinet. Mr. Jourdain remarks Fran- 
cis I did not make use of a Merovin- 
gian chariot to display his collections, 
and hopes that our great-great-grand- 
children will not employ a Rolls-Royce 
for the same purpose. It is evident 
from this line of reasoning that the 
advent of modern well-proportioned 
and artistically designed furniture 
spells progress. 


Tissue Paper 
Tissue paper is one of those modest 


convictions at once and accept this| 


the needs of dining room, study, hall | 


XIV, people sat in Louis XIV fau-/ and carpets. | 
teuils (or armchairs) in front of a/is woven into the desired design the 


r other decorative purposes. 


during 


was that a great num- 
ber of tissue paper ballogns were used 
for many different purposes. 
| Some of the tissue paper mills make 
a most interesting product called 
twisting tissue, of about-the weight of 
the paper sold for wrapping caramels. 
Twisting tissue is sold in huge rolls 
to manufacturers of cords, twines and 
carpets. These buyers of twisting tis- 
sue slit the rolls of paper into narrow 
strips about three-eighths of an inch 
wide, which are twisted into a yarn 
on special machinery. This is how 
paper twine is made. It is a smooth, 
slightly oily, pure white cord, if it is 
made of pure white paper. The car- 
pet- manufacturers either twist their 
own tissue, or buy it already twisted 
into yarn, and weave it into matting 
The twisted paper yarn 


same as any other yarn, sometimes 
with wool, which makes a wool-fiber 
rug. Sometimes exclusively paper is 
used, which makes the so-called all- 
fiber rug. It is not so many years ago 
that the fiber or straw matting really 
was made of straw or some other 
vegetable fiber, but carpet manufac- 
turers have found that twisted paper 
is stronger, more pliable and has a 
longer life than vegetable fibers. No 
one need hesitate about buying such 
a carpet, for the paper which is its 
basis is made from old jute bagging 
and has a remarkable strength. 

Twisting tissues are sold to furni- 
ture manufacturers, too, and take the 
place of wicker and reed in much 
furniture. The tissue, after being 
twisted, is wrapped around the chair 
frame, fastened into place and shel- 
laced, and will outwear chairs of many 
other makes. 

These-are only a few of the uses for 
tissue paper. New uses are being dis- 
covered right along, and tissue manu- 
facturers are much interested in an 
experiment now being made that will 
increase the consumption of their 
products to a very great extent. 


commodities that would be missed 
very definitely if its production were 
stopped, but one of the things we ac-_ 
cept thoughtlessly in our every day. 
dealings. 


A Change fot the Menu 


When fresh vegetables are scarce 


'two dishes that will find favor both 


“i tissue’ paper | 


| 


Some Easily Made , 
Creams and Jellies | 


Chartreusé pf Oranges-—The  in- 
gredients required for this dish are: 
6 oranges, 2 ounces of sugar, % ounce 
of teaf gelatine, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
water, % of a pint of cream, and 
1 pint of orange jelly, which may be 
made from crystais or squares. Make 
an orange jelly in the ordinary way, 
peel and divide up 4 of the oranges, 
remove the pips and all the white 
skin, and dip each section in the 
orange jelly. Arrange some in a star 
pattern at the bottom of a plain mold, 


pouring over a little of the jelly and, 


when get, arrange the rest of them 
round the sides of the mold, dipping 
each section in the jelly first, and 
putting the cut side next to the mold. 
_ Put-the juice and rind of 2 oranges 
into a saucepan with the water, gela- 
tine and sugar, warm the mixture 
long enough to dissolve the gelatine; 
beat up the cream till nearly stiff, 
then stfain the gelatine, orange, and 
sugar into it, and when well stirred, 
pour it into the mold, tdking care not | 
to disturb the sides. is 

When the mixture is firmly set, 
dip the mold in warm water for a 
minute and turn out quickly, garnish 
with the remainder of the orange 
jelly chopped up. 

Apricot Eggs—For this dish one 
small tin of apricots, half a pint of 
cream, several small sponge cakes and 
some sugar and flavoring are all the 
ingredients needed. 

Lay the sponge cakes in a glass 
dish and sprinkle them with juice from 
the tin of apricots, mixed with a little 
lemon juice if required. Whip up the 
cream until it is stiff, adding sugar 
and vanilia, lemon, almond or any 
flavoring, and arrange it round each 
sponge cake in a-ring; drop half an 
apricot in the center of each, the cut 
side down, and sprinkle it with a littie 
nutmeg to resemble pepper. This 
dish looks exactly like a dish of 
poached eggs, and is a great favorite 
at children’s parties. 

Charlotte Russe—To make this dish 
are needed two or three Savoy biscuits, 
6 teaspoonful of vanilla flavoring. % 
pint of thick cream, % ounce of leaf 
gelatine, 2 ounces of sugar, and 4 pint 


| of water, together with some jelly and 


'candied fruits for decoration. Pour 
‘into the bottom o* a mold any kind of 
jelly to the depth of about three quar- 
'ters of an inch, arrange round the 
edge a row of giacé cherries, and put 
it in a cool place to get; butter the 
‘sides of the mold and arrange round 


And yet there are 122,863 tons—or. 
245,726,000 pounds—of it made an- 
nually in tHe United States alone. 
Where does it all go, do you ask? 


with her who cooks and with those 
who gather together for meals are 
chop suey and chili con carne. Oh, 
yes, they can be made at home! These 
recipes will serve six: 

Chop Suey—-1 pound of round steak 


, known and appreciated. 

| , Special attention is being paid to 
| iflumination; some beautiful lamp 
brackets, seen recently, were hung fint 
against the wall, covered with a semi-! By far the greatest amount of tissue 


‘circle of orange silk from which were | 80¢S into what the paper manufac- 
| turers call their toilet lines, which in- 


Pivhatas prru. than the other, and 
im sucharapid. multiplicity it is 
to describe them 


i t tailor-made, glori- 
f some unusual touch of color, 
Spot of evening splendor, 

nd all spell originality, and al- 
the vivid touch of imagination 
| 80 distinctly divides the art of 
et from the classic and more con- 
. One cl ‘was made with 
medieval sleeves lined 
When this was thrown 
black and gray dress 
Visible A good deal of silver 


og : ‘3 
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i : i et , 
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swagger et 

@ cha 


6 used and many of the 
es were reminiscent of the Middle 
—ibav full skirts showing an 
ikirt in front up to the wais 
) they were met by a tight-nitiag 


very charming white satin dress 
sade thus, the sKirt full and with 
m, but just turned up; over this 
se of silver and white tissue so 


show no actual design. 
nag sleeves, bell-shaped 
athered into a straight piece of 
stuff, several inches below the 

er. One feels that Poiret is 


ting women from the liniita- 

8 of dressmakers’ conventional- 
, and is bringing them into a wider 
' ideas where presides an at- 


progress. M. Poiret is 
a sense of humor as his 


faci r speech evidenced, always an 
e fm art toward a larger out- 
k. It is true the dresses were seen 


aire on manne- 
of many different 


to 


a.” 


Fon 


types, types 
hich the dresses were doubtless 
ied: moreover the girls moved 
| gracefully on the stage and 

es thus displayed aroused 

of enthusiasm. Nor can 
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seronautic exhibition marvel- 
sibilities concentrated in a 
se and, neatly catalogued, 
« visitor with such swift 
ss that he stands almost breath- 
bn the thi of a new epoch. 
‘were weiting crowds at the base 
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of other great | Let me 


to Bucharest. Thought speeds in 
imagination far beyond geographical 
frontiers, ‘through “heiilséprétes “ Gnd 
worlds without restraint. To come to 
earth again! one of the big shops, La 
Belle Jardiniére, exhibits here appro- 
priate aeroplane costumeés’‘for inen 
and women, wherewith tbey may fiy 
at -ease,, suitably appareled. 


A Transformation 


of a very shabby and dingy living 
room into a thing of beauty. It was 
lots of fun to do it and it cost very 
little. 


The room had yellow pine wood-' 


work and a@ floor of the same kind. 
The paper was smoked and dirty, the 
furniture hideous. The young woman 
who changed all this was an optimist 
and could see many possibilities in 
the use of old things. 

After taking everything out of the 
room she, herself, cleaned the walls 
and ceiling with wali-paper cleaner. 
Then she rubbed the woodwork with 
oil which contained a brown stain. 


She also rubbed this into the floor, | 


letting it remain for four hours, and 
then rubbed it off. She waxed it over 
and so kept the even tone of the floor, 
which could not wear off under its 
wax covering. 

She took a morris chair, frightful 
looking but comfortable to sit in, and 
painted it black; she covered the ugly 


plush cushions with chintz of a color- | 


ing of old blue and violet on a black 
ground. . With this change the chair 
was beautiful. She used the same 
chintz for drapefies at the windows 
and made a shaped lambrequin to put 


around the mantel itself, thus hiding | 


a considerable part of the ugly wood- 
work. ai 

As she belonged to a family of 
six grown women, there were many 
old silk skirts, dresses, coats and lin- 
ings: These she cut into carpet rags 
and sewed into balls. Some of the 
delicate colors she dyed to match the 


&triking colors of the chintz. The silk | 


rags she had woven double (so that 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


A graceful afternoon frock of blue velvet 


quite a normal size as far down as the 


' suspended long fringes in string-like 


elbow, but, belgw,, this, point. they, ,be- | 


come very widegnd have various ways |in ash wood, which had, hidden under | Pooks to hold their shape; glassware, 
of gaining thig.end. Sometimes they! it (so as to take up as little space asi China ware, cutlery and cooking uten- 
are gathered in at the wrist like a! possible), four other detachable tables. 
peasant’s sleeve and are embroidered | Each article is so perfect in itself that 
as far up as the elbow, leaving the! few are required to furnish a roont. 
These look~ prettiest in; An oval-shaped drawing-room table 


rest plain. 


semi-transparent material such~ as 


| 8eorgette, showing the arm through. 


| The wide, open bell sleeve is seen on 
many of the new model dresses, too, 


tell you of the transforming‘; and is certainly very graceful looking. 


‘Another method of widening the 


sleeve at the bottom is to have a row | 
of bead or silk fringe sewn along the | @Uares of yellow in thick wool. These 


seam from the wrist to the elbow. 


} 


‘way to the elbow and sometimes cut 
'a good deal wider than the sleeve it- 
self. | 

The girdles usually bear some rela- 
tion to the decoration on the sleeves 
and may be embroidered in silk or 
_ beads, as the case may be. One very 
Smart blue serge coat frock was gir- 
dled with a piece of black silk braid 
about an inch and a half wide, upon 
which were worked, at intervals, little 
flowers made of red beads. The same 
‘decoration banded the sleeves and col- 
‘lar. Another method of forming a 
girdle is to have a row of rosettes 
'encircling the waist; these are rather 
formally made and are placed almost 
touching each other. In fact, rosettes 
|are very much used for decoration just 
now, and it is not unusual to see quite 
large ones of taffeta or satin resem- 
| bling a full-blown rose, placed at reg- 
ular intervals all round the skirt. 


which gives rather a pretty effect,| Monious. 
or again, a giant gauntlet cuff is used, | 
| embroidered and turned back haif| Were particularly pretty; they were of | 


| Many of the afternoon dresses are 
made with the cross-over bodice, which | 


is always graceful, 
rather stout figures. The modern 
version of this bodice crosses low‘and 
| finishes at a line well below the nor- 
mal waistline, and the newest skirts 
are draped at one side only. Although 
the low waistline is so much in evi- 
dence at present, it is apt to prove 
somewhat of a trap for the unwary, 
for it is by no means becoming to 
As a matter of fact it 


all figures. 


especially for | 


the rugs would stand hard wear) ex-'can only be worn with real success | 


cept in some of the places where there 
was but little walking and there she 
bad rugs of single weave. large 
rug placed under the rejuvenated mor- 
ris chair made a picture of beauty and 
comfort to delight the eye. 

Several old yellow chairs and one 
wicker chair were painted an old blue 
and small cushions of chintz were 
made for them. An old imitation oak 
table she painted black, and when the 
lamp and some books were placed on 
it it rivaled the morris chair. A few 
little bookcases jwere painted black. 


Dried Apricot. Conserve 
Wash 2 pounds of dried apricots, 
and cover with water; allow to stand 


ever night. In the morning put over 
ithe fire and add 2 cups of sugar, cook 


asth it begins to thicken, then add 1 


jlarge can of pineapple, diced, using 


attrac- the juice also. Cook down until quite 


thick. More sugar may be added to 


{suit the taste. 


| by the rather tall woman with 2 nat- 
/urally high waist. : 

It is one of the fundamentai laws 
of all construction that the base of 
anything, no matter if it be a building 
(or a frock, should have a certain good 
bglance of substantiality when con- 
) sidered in proportion to the rest of the 
structure, so that the short woman 
must beware of unduly lengthening 
her waistline, or she may find that 
she has cut herself exactly in half, 
giving an effect which will not please 
her at all if she comes face to face 
with herself in a shop window one day. 
But, as a matter of fact, the long- 
waisted effect can be got without low- 
ering the actual waistline much if the 
line of the bodice from the under arm 
to the waist is kept quite straight, and 
then, again, now that the skirts are 
worn a frifie longer, an inch or two’s 
added length may give just the neces- 
sary sense of balance required. 

Of all the beautiful materials, now 
ito be seen, the chiffon velvet makes, 


a 


material. A big boat-shaped ceiling; 
light was treated with fringe in a' 


| similar manner. Big bowls of orange, | 


violet, and blue stood on stands of 
polished "wood, which heid the globe; 
of light. A small square table, top 
and sides of glass, was illuminated | 
from within, and made a cheery | 
corner. 

Another novelty was a square table! 


had two tiers of the same size, prom- | 
ising immense utility without waste of. 
space. Curtains of some coarse, twine- | 
like material were most original. | 
Threads had been systematically drawn | 
which produced an effect of fringe, and” 
on the fringe were embroidered 


were wonderfully artistic and har- 
(coiffeuses) 


Two dressing-tables 


dwarfed height, both in highly polished | 
sycamore wood (gray). The one had 


cludes towels, napkins, etc. Then 
comes the vast amount used for wrap- 
ping purposes. Suit and dress man- 
ufacturers and the retail and millinery 
stores use it in packing garments and 
hats into boxes for delivery; cap man- 
ufacturers use it to stuff the front part 
of caps so they will hold their shape 
while on display; manufacturers of 


leather goods use it to stuff out pocket | 


siis are packed in it. There is a 
quality called copying tissue, another. 
quality that is used to back tinfoil, 
and to make carbon paper. In fact, 
nearly ever, manufacturing establish- 
ment can find a use for tissue paper. 
The third largest use for tissue is for 
bread wrappers, butter and meat wrap- 
pers. For these purposes it is waxed 
or parchmentized to make it moisture 
and grease proof. Waxed tissue of) 
the light weight—nine pounds to the | 
ream—is rvsed very extensively by 
florists. 

Each industry has its own particu- 
l.r color of tissue paper. The laun- 
dries send home clothes in boxes lined 
with pink or blue tissue. Jewelers | 


| Seems to need its complement of sugar | 


ry 


A dining room arranged with furniture designed by 
Francis Jourdain 


two pendant lights in orange, an oval, 
mirror, and two sets of little drawers | 
on each side; a little chair of low pro- | 
portions completed the whole. ° 

The other coiffeuse had the addi- 
tion of a looking-glass which let down 
to the floor, and allowed the move- 
ment of the feet to be seen. This 
table was lighted fram above by a 
big velvet silk lamp just fitting into 
the oval top. With this was a wide, 
low bed, also in sycamore, with no 
footboard, but a high back and 4 
beautiful violet silk coverlet, ' em- 
broidered in colored silks and a dear 
little revolving bedside table with 
shelves, together with a lamp pro- 
portionately low, on the top of it. 

A most original kind of cushion was 


seen in black satin and cream panne, 
which could not be suspected of be- 
ing ahything but a cushion at first 
sight, but when unrolled, revealed it- 
self as a mattress, to fit on a chaise- 
longue and render it more com- 
fortable, after which, being beauti- 
fully made in five pieces (joined in 
some way 28 if.on hinges) it rolled 
back again into a square cushion. 
The first impression of this singu- 
larly severe style of furniture is curi- 
ous. It is, in a way, a kind of pro- 
test, and as such, a little time is re- 
quired to understand the argument it 
represents. When the eye accustoms 
itself to the, utter absence of arti- 
ficiality in the design, there succeeds 


a sort of relief and satisfaction. The 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


use great quantitiés of purple tissue. 
Manufacturers of paper novelties buy | 
red and green tissues for the holiday | 
season, and red, white and blue for 
favors to sell during the national holi- | 
days. There is a dark blue tissue 
which carries a great deal of dye that | 
is sold extensively to be used between | 
linens and laces to prevent their yel-| 
lowing. Black tissue is sold to the | 
millinery trade and used for wrapping 
hat frames before the materials are 
put onto the frame. Perfume bottles, 
after being labeled, are covered with 
tissue to protect them from dust. and 
if the manufacturer has any color 
scheme to be followed out, he ean 
get tissues to match it, for tissue mills 
who specialize in colored tissues are. 
proud of the fact that they can give | 
a commercial match to any shade) 
desired. | 

Many pounds of waxed ‘tissue 6f 
the lightest weight, in green, lavender 
and white, go to the florists, who add} 
to the appearance of their boxes as 
well as preserve moisture to their 
flowers by packing them for delivery 
in waxed paper. 

The heayiest waxed paper, which 
weighs 20 pounds to the ream—480 
sheets—is sold to candy manufacturers 
for wrapping caramels and molasses 
kisses. 

Some of our American tissues are 
shipped ali over the world, there being 
an especially big market for the col- 


ored tissue in South America, where it 


cut into pieces one inch square, 2 cups 
of celery cut into small pieces, 2 cups 
of sliced onions, 2 tablesspoonfuls of 
brown sugar, 3 tablespoonfuls of 
chop suey sauce, water to cover, 
1 tablespoonful flour. 

The meat should be fried in suet or 
butter until it is thoroughly browned, 
the rest of the ingredients added, and 
then the whole should be covered with 
water and allowed to cook’ slowly for 
one hour, or until all the ingredients 
are tender. A cast-iron or aluminium 
cooking utensil is best, because its 
weight allows the chop suey to cook 
evenly and slowly. 

At the end of an hour’s cooking the 
bulk of the chop suey will be reduced 
to half, and most of the liquid will 
have evaporated in cooking. Thicken 
the remainder of the liquid slightly 
with flour, and serve with Doiled rice. 

Chop suey may be made of chicken, 
pork tenderloin or beef, and mush- 
rooms improve the flavor. Left-over 
meat and gravy may be utilized with 
equally good results. 

The chop suey sauce may be pur- 
chased at any grocery. The various 
brands seem to be equally good. This 


sauce is a pungent brown liquid that 
to make it pleasing to the American 
taste, so the brown sugar is perhaps 
the most important ingredient in the 
recipe. A sweet desert should. com- 
plete a chop suey dinner. 

Chili Con Carne, (for six)—1 pound 
of round steak cut into inch squares, 
1% pound of kidney or Mexican bayo 
beans, 4 or 5 medium-sized onions 
sliced, 1 clove of garlic (this is op- 
tional), 1 heaping teaspoonful of Mex- 
ican chili powdef, salt to taste, 1 pint 
of water. Tomato or green pepper 
may be added, if desired. ) 

The beans should be soaked over 
night, and boiled until almost tender. 
Then brown the meat in suet or other 
fat, add to this the sliced onions and 
allow to simmer for two or three 
minutes with the meat. When the 
liquid from the meat and onions has 
boiled down, add the boiled beans and 
the liquor,in which they were cooked, 
and one pint of water. When this has 
begun to boil, add the clove of garlic 
chopped fine and the chili powder. 
Simmer slowly for one hour. The 
amount of chili powder given is a con- 
servative one,\and more may be added 
just before the chili con carne is taken | 
from the stove, if the taste is not pre- | 
nounced enough. 

After. cooking for one hour, there | 
should be about half as much liquid | 
in the cooking utensil as_ solids. 
Thicken very slightly with flour and. 
serve with hot boiled rice, macaroni, 
spaghetti or noodles. 

Either of these dishes is just as de- 
licious if made of left-over meat. If 
there is no gravy, a bouillon cube or 
two will give the necessary flavor. 


ee ene ae ree te 2 os canes a ep earned “ 


| crease the pleas- 


them the biscuits, which must first be 


divided and trimmed. Dissolve the 
gelatine in % pint’of water, and add 
the sugar, whip up the cream, strain 
into it the gelatine and sugar, and 
when nearly cold pour into the pre- 
pared mold. . Turn out when cold and 
garnish with chopped jelly and candied 
fruits. 

Chocolate Sandwich Blancmangse— 
Take %4 pound of corn flour, the same 
quantity of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of 
vanilla, % ounce of best chocolate, 
and a pinch of salt. Mix the corn flour, 
sugar and salt together and divide 
them in half; put each half into a 
separate basin, and to one portion add 
the chocolate; moisten both portions 
with a little cold milk; boil the milk 
and pour half of it over each part of 
the corn fidtr mixture. Put the por- 
tions into separate saucepans, boil for 
3 minutes, taking care to stir well, 
add the flavoring to each, wet a mold 
with cold water, pour in the blanc- 
mange in alternate layers, and leave 
it to cool. 


To Store Vegetables 


Many think that all storage means 
cold storage, but there are some prod- 
ucts of the vegetable kingdom that re- 
quire something quite different. Irish 
potatoes do need to be kept cold, or 
they are apt to sprout or wilt and 
lose their value.. Apples keep well in 
cold storage, in fact they may even 
be frozen solid, but if so, must be kept 
that way until wanted for use. If 
frozen and thawed more than once 
they get soft. and are valueless. To 
store carrots, beets, rutabagas, put 
them in boxes, or in a heap and cover 
with sand or earth. This will keep 
them fresh, in a cool place all winier. 
Parsnips are better left in the ground 
until spring, but if dug need the earth 
storage method above. 

Hubbard squash and pumpkins need 
a warm storage... A furnace room is a 
good place for these. This is true too 
of sweet potatoes, though the ones to 
be had in the north are not apt to 
be good keepers, even where it is 
warm. 


SAVE MEAT — 


With every roast of 
meat, poultry and game, 
and every baked 
fish, serve a lib- 


— 
—— A 


SAVE MONEY 


ure and decrease 
the cost. Hotel 
chefs ° 5 


your grocer Beica anes 
will not enp-k 

ly you sen 

Oc for sam- — 
ple package. 


Ask.Grocers For BELL'S SEASONING 


ee a A ett 


Are You 


Interested in Linens? 


If so, we are pleased to 
remind you that this ‘has 
been a Linen House since 
1796. 


T. D. WHITNEY 
COMPANY 

| 37-39 Temple Place, 

25-31 West Street, 
‘ BosToON 


oe 
and Comfort 


Mattress Protectors will keep your mat- 
tresses clean and poceeeey aanitary under 
all conditions. attress Protectors are 
light in weight, cover the mattress like 
a blanket. easi 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING OO. 
16 Leight Street. New York. HN. Y. 
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_ PETROLEUM TAX 


Reports of t of East 
Indies Levy Are Believed to’ 


4 Be Premature in New York 


NEW YORK, New York—Reports 
from Amsterdam declaring that the 
Dutch East Indies Government had 
decided to abandon the export tax on 
oll are believed to be premature by 
Dutch-Shell officials here. No definite 
action has as yet been taken. 

Taxation of the petroleum industry 
of the Dutch East Inaies is interest- 
feeling 
of the 
combine, the sole pro- 


‘| ducer and exporter of petroleum from 


the country. This - disapproval is 
manifested by the statement that the 
January interim dividend was earned 
outside the Dutch Hast Indies, and 
intimations that future -dividends 


| would depend on the Dutch East In- 


vernment’s decision regarding 
Production of the Dutch Bast 


‘| Indies has been almost doubled dur- 


ing the last five or six years, in 1920 
totaling 17,000,000 barrels. It is the 
largest from properties controlled by 
Dutch-Shef. combine in any country 
except Mexico. 

Extracts have been received from 
Amsterdam by Joseph Walker & Sons 
of an address delivered by Sir Henri 
Deterding outlining the Royal Dutch 
Company’s financial position as fol- 
lows: 

“Actual cash position of the com- 
pay amounts to 200,000,000 guilders 
while there are in transit and on hand 
10,500,000 barrels of oil on which all 
freight, loading and customs charges 
have been paid, representing a value 


{of 150,000,000 guilders. The combine 


8 a big aftermath of 
» has ptt ae reck- 


Horne, the Chancellor 


*, 


| this year 200,000,000, 


has no debts whatever and -is in 
position to meet any possible com- 


| petition without having to ask share- 


holders for any money. 

“The combine has already invested 
guilders ($72,- 
600,000), of which approximately 30,- 
000,000 guilders ($10,800,000) is for 
addition to the tanker fleet and 100,- 
000,000 guilders ($36,000,000) for ex- 
tensions in the company’s operations 
and new ventures in Mexico. Actual 
production in Mexico alone has- been 
150,000 barrels a week, and there is 
a large amount stored by us in Mexico. 
In other countries also, additions have 
been made to plants and refineries.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 
GENERALLY LOWER 


NEW YORK, New York — Price 
changes, with few exceptions, were 


f| downward in the stock market yester- 


it! £82,- 

suggest 

: at that 
inclusion in the stated 
the Leh tos the war 
On | : ta charge 
, vary should be left out of 
, whereas whole current 
® of running the British 
is subject to consider- 

it is hoped, to 
brought into 


day, shorts affecting losses of 1 to 3 
points among oils, industrials, rails 
and various specialties. Equipments 
were under renewed pressure. Lima 
Locomotive, American Car, Crucible 
Steel, Standard Oil. of New Jersey, 
Mexican, Pan American and California 
petroleums were particularly weak. 
Sugars gave way on the new low price 
for the refined product and coppers 
developed heaviness with chemicals 
and rubbers. Liberty bonds steadied 
but the general bond list was lower. 
Call money was stronger, ruling at 6 
per cent. Sales totaled 700,200 shares. 

The market closed heavy: American 
Car & Foundry 143, off 1%; American 
International 40%, off 1%; Atchison 
92, off 1; Atlantic Gulf 31, off 2; Gen- 
eral Electric 136%, off 4%; Houston 
Oil 77%, off 2; Mexican Petroleum 
112%, off 23%; Pan American Pe- 
troleum A 51%, off 2%: Standard Oil 
of New Jersey 181, off 3%; Utah Cop- 
per 614%, off 1%; United States Rubber 
54, off 15%; Texas Company 45%, off 
1%; Marine preferred 63, off 15%. 


MIDDLE STATES OIL 
CAPITAL INCREASE 


NEW YORK, New York—aA special 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Middle States Oil Corporation has 
been~called for January 7, 1922, to 
vote on an increase in the authorized 
mre from $16,000,000 to $30,000,000, 

to provide additional stock to acquire 
by exchange all stock outstanding in 
the hands of the public of the various 
companies now controlled by Middle 
States Oil. These companies fnclude 
the Imperial Of! Corporation of Dela- 
ware, the Ranger Texas Oil Company, 
the Texas Chief Oil Company, and the 
Dominion Oil Company. 

It is estimated that the exchange of 
Middle States. Oil stock for_stocks of 
subsidiaries will require the issuance 


of | Of $7,228,851 par value Middle States 


discourage 
- of the Ex- 
i des br sate 


Oil stock, bringing the outstanding 


stock Basen pte Stock of Middle 
, will be exchanged for stocks 
oi 


ing basis: 


subsidiaries on the follow- 
$8.50 par value Middle 
States Oil for $10 par value Imperial 
common stock; $6 par value for $10 
Imperial preferred; $7 par 


3 $10 par value Ranger Texas, 
Texas Chief and Dominion Oil stocks. Li 


; ‘COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
futures closed barely steady yesterday. 


| January 18.21, March 18.08, May 17.65, 72°C" = 
July 17.23, “A = gamed 16.45. Spot quiet, weg ot kroner. 


| 


A'S BUSINESS 


Enforced Bank Merger , Brings 
Out Statements That Show 
Generally Satisfactory “and 
Encouraging Financial Status 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

_ from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—- The develop- 
ments that have resulted in the merger 
of the Merchants Bank with the Bank 
of Montreal—which now requires but 
formal approval—while unfortunate 
through its disclosure of a weakness 
in the financial.structure, has, at the 
Same time, demonstrated the inherent 
ability of the Canadian banking sys- 
tem to take care of a difficult situation. 
The depositors with the Merchants 
will not lose a doliar, and one can say 
without the slightest hesitation that 
the prompt manner in which the-whole_ 
situation has been dealt with has had 
such a reassuring effect that the result. 
generally will be little more than an 
incident in faa financial life of. the 
country. 

Speaking of the effect of the merger, 
C. A. Bogert, former president of the 
Canadian Bankers Association says: 
“The arrangement proposed appears to 
me to be a mutually satisfactory one; 
for these two banks have interests 
throughout Canada of the same char- 
acter, and the result should be a 
strengthening of resources and a sat- 
isfactory arrangement on an econom- 
ical basis.” | 


Reports Show Strength 

Sir Edmund Walker, president of 
the Bank of Commerce, says: “While 
practically all the banks have had a 
trying time during the past two years, 
they have come through wonderfully 
well in face of the many readjustments 
and the general business depression. 
The annual statements of the various 
institutions bear testimony to this and 
it is safe to say that unless unfore- 
seen circumstances arise, all the banks 
will be able to show a favorable 
standing.” 

“The annual statement just issued by 
the Royal Bank shows this. Its liquid 
assets are equal to practically 50 per 
cent of its total liabilities to the pub- 
lic; while its profits have been main- 
tained at a point very little below 
those for the preceding year. In addi- 
tion to making a generous allowance 
for losses, provision has also been 
made for accounts that may be con- 
sidered doubtful. The total assets are 
put at $500,648,429. 

The comments made in the state- 
ment issued by the Royal have such 
a bearing on the general situation that 
they are well worth quoting. 
are as follows: “The advantages of 
the Canadian banking system have, 
perhaps, never before been so strik- 
ingly shown as during \the inflation 
and readjustment periods. The state- 
ments of the leading banks of the 
country would indicate that under the 
Canadian system the larger banking 
institutions of the Dominion have met 
the conditions arising from deflation 
in a more satisfactory manner than 
almost any of the larger institutions 
in the world. For a country in a 
state of development, such as Canada, 
such a record is a‘notable one. It 
is bound to result in Canadians hav- 
ing a greater appreciation of the con- 
structive work being done by the 
banks, while in outside countries it 
will be a great factor in increased 
confidence in the fundamental strength 
of Canada’s position.” 


Exchange Rate Better 


A very satisfactory development is 
the improvement in the rate of ex- 
change between this country and the 
United States, and that in spite of the 
marked decline in trade between them. 
At the end of last week the premium 
on New York funds was 7 15-16, as 
against 17 3-6 during the same period 
last year. Sterling stood at $4.50, as 
against $4.15% a year ago. Of course 
the improvement in the rate on New 
York funds is to some extent due to 
the rise in ‘sterling, but it is/more 
directly due to the large shipments of 
grain to the United States that have 
followed on the closing of the port 
of Montreal for the season. It is also 
quite probable that these will con- 
tinue for some time. While imports 
from the United States have fallen off 
very considerably during recent 
months, still the undoubted effect of 
the improvement in exchange will be 
arrest of this movement, and to induce 
an increase in such imports. 

The usual holiday business has been 
very good; but wholesalers report 
slack business, nor do they look for 
much improvement in the immediate 
future. The decline, in the buying 
power of the farmers is chiefly respon- 
sible, and in this direction a change 
is unlikely to take place for some 
time. 

One of the noticeable features is the | 
encouraging way in which the income 
tdx collections continue to pour in, 


they having been $70, 588,000 so far: 


during the current fiscal year, as 
— $9,142,000 for the same period 

a year ago. Of course much of this is 
due to the change in‘the method of col- 
lecting; but when it is taken into ac- 
count that the total collections last 
year were only $49,000,800, it is evident 
vthat there is a large accumulation of 
wealth in the country, and that this is 
rapidly increasing. 


' FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
ed. Tues. Parity 
Siccniees Se oi 20% $4. roe $4,8665 
Francs (French) . 98%, .0809 ‘ 
Frances ( 


say, is 


They 


BRITISH BANKER’S 
AMERICAN VISIT 


| Mr. Reginald McKenna Tells of | 
Attitude He Found on War. 


Debts and Trade Conditions 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European Ne 


ws Office 


SOUTHAMPTON, England — “The 
general opinion in América, I should 
against the cancellation of the 
war debts of the Allies. Where the 
question is understood—that is to say,. 
where the people appreciate that they 
can only be paid in the form of goods 
which the United States would have 


to accept—there is a desire either to 


cancel the debts or to make them the 
subject of bargaining.” So said Mr.) 
Reginald McKenna, chairman of the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, 
on his arrival at Southampton recently 
from America. 

“But there is no general Se er 
ing in America of the nature of foreign 
idebts,” continued Mr. McKenna, “and 
it is very doubtful. whether the United 
{States Government, however willing 
individual members ‘might be to cancel 
the debts, would have the power to do 
so in the teeth of public opinion. I 
should like to add that the cancellation 
of the debts due by the United King- 
dom has never been under discussion, 
nor has any proposal been made to this 
effect so far as I am aware. 

“In regard to trade conditions in 
America, although the American Trade 
Board figures show a total of over 
5,00C,000 unemployed, I don’t think it 
is safe to draw. conclusions. from 
these figures. They are compiled in a 
way which would not be accepted as 
accurate in this country. No doubt 
there is a considerable amount of un- 
employment in the United States, but 
it is certainly very much less there 
than it is over here in England. So 
far as I can judge, the worst of the 
bad times is over in the States. It 
would be too much to say that we may 
look for a revival of prosperity in the 
United States. We are much more 
likely to see ups and downs with per- 
haps a general trend to the better. 
So far as I can judge the financial 
conditions connected with foreign 
trade have been cleared up, and 
although it will -still be a consid- 
erable time before ‘credits become 
liquid the general stability appears to 
be good.” xs 


DIVIDEN DS” 


American La France Fire Engine 
quarterly of 24%% on common and 
1%% on preferred. Preferred is pay- 
able January 3 to stock of December 
20 and common February 15 to stock 
of February 1. 


Albany & Susquehanna, special of | coming to market. 
‘$2, payable January 7 to stock of De- | have been rather slow in coming in 


cember 24. 


Bell Telephone of Canada, quarterly | 
of 2%, payable January 14 to stock of | !atterly and stocks of standard wools, 


December 31. 

Pacific Gas & Electric, common of 
2% on common and quarterly cash of 
$1.25 on common, both payable Jan- 
uary 16 to stock of December 31. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, semi- 
annual of 34% on common, payable 
January 10 to stock of December 23. 

Prairie Pipe Line, quarterly of 3%, 
payable January 31 to stock of De- 
cember 31. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber, quarterly 
of 1%% on 6% preferred, payable 
January 15 to stock of January 1, and 
1%% on 7% preferred, payable Feb- 
ruary 15 to stock of February 1. 


Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke. semi- 
annual of 3% on common, payable 
January 25 to stock of December 27. 
This common stock replaces what was 
capital stock prior to the recent issue 
of $5,000,000 preferred. The latter is 
still held in the company’s treasury, 
and no announcement has yet been 
made as to the nature of its ultimate 
distribution. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The London Stock Exchange will be 
closed December 26, December 27, and 
January 2. 


Canada’s total import and export 
trade for November was $151,911,451, 
compared with $247,419,020 for Novem- 
ber, 1920. For the eight months ended 
November 30 this year total trade had 
a value of $1,014,312,691, against $1,- 
759,214,559 last year. November im- 
ports had a value of $64,271,434, and 
exports $86,523,862. 


Frederick Krupp, of Essen, the 
largest iron plant in Germany, whose 
works have been completely trans- 
formed for manufacture of materials 
for peaceful industries, has increased 
this year’s profit from 80,000,000 marks 
to 98,000,000 marks and declared a 6 
per cent dividend. Some 30,000,000 
marks have been appropriated for 
workmen's houses and welfare institu- 
tions. The share capital, now 250.- 
000,000 marks, will be doubled. New 
{preference shares are being offered at 
110 per cent only to employees and 
workmen, the number of whom was 
increased in the last 12 months from 
$2,260 to 99,069. 


Railway rates prevailing before Cuba 
entered the world war are reestab- 
lished under a bill, the passage of 

which has been completed by the 
Cuban Congress. The measure had 
been vetoed by former President Men- 
ocal. 


SALE OF HASKELL BARKER 


CHICAGO, Ilinois—Stockholders of 
the Pullman Company have approved 
the purchase of the property and 
assets of the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company Ltd. The absorption of 
Haskell Barker now requires only thé 
approval of stockholkiers of that com- 
pany. All debts and obligations of 
Haskell Barker are to be assumed by 
Pullman. Stockholders of the Pull- 
man cOmpany have also voted to in- 
crease the capital stock from $120,- 
000,000 to $135,000,000. 


REVIEW OF WOOL 
MARKETS IN WORLD 


Prinses Is SEE Even 
Though the Further Away One 
Gets From the Raw Material} 
the Less Strength Is Found 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor + 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—-The wool 
markets of the world are very buoyant 
at the present writing. .Everywhere 
there is reported a good demand; in 
spite of the fact t the farther one 
gets away from the raw material the 
less strength is apparent. Even yet, 
ithere are some stocks of manufac- 
tured goods which have to be sold 
before the post-war boom stocks in 
textiles are fully liquidated. Grad- 
ually, the markets of the world are 
righting themselves, in the face of the 
unsettled exchange market and the 
untoward credit sithation. 

The foreign markets are closing for 
the holiday period with prices ex- 
ceedingly strong everywhere and the 
demand for wool showing great keen- 

ness, especially for all good stapled 
wools and in fine wools for even the 
unattractive wools. Thus, the sales 
have come to a close in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, this week, with prices showing 
an advance over the prices of a week 
ago. Cable advices at hand state that 
England is especially keen for merino 
wools, although the offerings there 
have been rather poor. - Burry top- 
making 65. to 70s brought 19d., first 
cost for wools whieh are estimated to 
shrink around 52 per cent, which 
means‘a clean landed cost in Boston, 
free of duty, df 79 cents,taking ex- 
change at $4.20. When one comes to 
really choice wools, they, of course, 
are bringing exceptionally good prices, 
choice 64 to 70s having sold all the 
way from 80.to 84 cents, clean landed 
at the Sydney sale for wools prac- 
tically free. - 


Sales in New Zealand 


In the sales in New Zealand there 
has been a keen demand for the new 
crossbred wools and the tendency of 
the market has been upward, prices 
not infrequently ruling 50 per cent 
above the prices paid: for similar 
grades in London. This tremendous 
disparity in prices must be explained 
very largely, of course, by the differ- 
ence in the wool, for the bulk of wool 
offered in London at the last sales 
was two years old and consequently 
not to be compared with the new 
wools available in New Zealand. 

In South America also, the demand 
has been very steady and insistent 


| for the new wools as they.have_ been 


The good wools 


from the country this year but they 
have found a fairly ready market 


that is Lincolns to g00d ‘¢uarter- 
bloods, are reported to have been 
cleared from the Mercado Central this 
week, owing chiefly to the advent of 
English buyers in the market, who, 
with the German buyers and what the 
American trade have taken, have pur- 
chased all the spot stocks. Prices, 
needless to say, are very firm. 

The strong situation in the foreign 
primary markets is but the reflection 
of a strong demand in the secondary 
markets. Cables from Bradford this 
week state that 64s Australian tops 
have been advanced to 48 to 49d., or 
about 2d. per pound for the week. 
Three weeks ago 648 tops were to be 
had at 41@42d.; the following week 
they were advanced to 44d. and last 
week to 46 to 48d. for February and 
March delivery. The demand for cross- 


breds, while less keen, has been suffi- | 


cient to strengthen prices on these 
grades, although to a much less de- 
gree. At a private offering of cross- 
bred wools in Bradford, Tuesday, in- 
cluding some new New Zealand wools, 
values advanced anywhere from 5 per 
cent on low grades to 10 to 15 per cent 


-'On fine grades over the last London 


rates, although, as noted before, these 
direct shipments undoubtedly were 
better wools. 


Domestic Prices Firm 


In this country, the wool market 
continues to hold very firm and the 
tendency is still upward, although the 
demand is perhaps not quite so in- 
sistent as it was a fortnight or three 
weeks ago. Nevertheless, there is still 
a fair demand as between dealers, who 
are inclined to look upon the future 
generally with optimistic eyes and a 
fair request from the mills, also, at 
very firm rates. No particular ad- 
vances are noted over the prices 
quoted a week ago. 

So far as the manufacturers are 
concerned, they are very reluctant to 
meet the prices which are being 
quoted for wool in the seaboard mar- 
Kets and are calling attention to the 
fact that prices are being forced up— 
at the rate of the last few weeks— 
very rapidly to the importing point, 
taking, for example, the rate of the 
Fordney Bill now before Congress. 
Thus, South American 50s combing, he 
coptended, which is comparable with 
doméstic high quarter-blood, could be 


imported, duty paid on the basis of the 


Fordney rate at about 55 cents; clean 
landed, whereas the domestic quarter- 
blood combing wool today would cost 
about 50@52 cents, clean basis. 

Of course the present emergency 
rate of 30 cents (for skirted wool) in 
the grease is prohibitive: for that 
would niean fully 75 cents for 50s 
Montevideo combing. “On the basis of 
the Ford@ney Bill rate of 25 cents a 
pound, scoured content, the 64 to 70s 
practically free combing wool noted 
above as sold at Sydney this week, 
could be imported at about $1.10, duty 
paid, which would not be prohibitive 
on the present market situation. * 

The farther one gets from the raw 
material today, the slower and less 
confident he finds the, market, until in 


tthe markets for clothing, whether at 


| whoteanie or Yetail, be finds it, partic- 


‘ulafly in this country, overstocked and 
depressed. This situation is frankly 
admitted in the advertisement of 4a 
large retail chain store organization 
this week, which recently- has pur- 
chased a large surplus stock from the 
“best wholesale manufacturers in the 


the necessity of realizing cash on their 
stocks for the next season's business. 
The necessity of the ultimate con- 
sumer to obtain lower prices is slowly 
but_surely being met. It will be in- 
teresting, however, to watch the course 
of. values, in view of the extreme con- 


material, on the one hand, and the 
weakness as regartis wool clothing, on 
the other. 


TIMBER IMPORTS 
OF VICTORIA GAIN 


Total of Australian State for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1921, 
Was the Greatest Since 1914 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—Timber im- 
ports into this state for the year ended 
June 30 showed a remarkable increase 
over those for 1919-20, the figures 
being 92,239,000 superficial feet, a3, 
against 42,687,000. This is the largest | 
quantity of timber imported since 1914, | 
when.160,609,000 feet were brought in. 

The statistics relating to timber im- | 
port, prepared by Mr. John Laver, 
show that the principal increases in 


Baltic, representing more than 21,000,- 
000 feet: Oregon, representing 11,000,- 
000 feet, and redwood, representing 
10,500,000 feet. 

The consumption in this state for 
the year did not measure up to the 
timber available, being only 67,353,000 
feet, as against 56,393,000 feet con- 
sumed in 1919-20. The bulk of the in- 
creased Consumption was in dressed 
Baltic flooring, lining, and weather- 
boards, of which 21,734,000 feet were 
used in 1926-21, as against 8,925,000 
feet used in 1919-20. There was also 
an increase of 4,000,000 superficial feet 
in the consumption of Oregon. The de- 


000 feet having been consumed, against 
6,516,006 feet in 1919-20. 


June 30, 1921, amounted to 50,587,000 
feet, against 25,701,000 feet, June 390, 
1920. 


dressed Baltic flooring, repre- 


etc., 


wood, roughly, 7, 250, 000° feet. — 


FIRMER TONE IN 
LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, -England--A reduction in 
railway rates brought about a harder 
tone in industrials yesterday. There 
were recessions in the oi) group and 
business was light. Royal Dutch was 
36%, Shell Transport & Trading 4%, 
and Mexican Eagle 3%. 

There was no feature to the home 
railway group and operations were 
confined to professionals. Dollar de- 
scriptions were flabby in sympathy 
with the New York exchange. Ar- 
gentine rails were unchanged. Mod- 
erate profit taking was noted through- 
out the gilt-edged division. French 
loans were firm : with the franc. 
Kaffirs were neglected and inclined to 
waver. 

Generally the markets were slug- 
gish and the holiday feeling through- 
out the city was accentuated. 


1%, De Beers 9%, Rand Mines 2%, 
bar silver 35%d. per ounce. Money 
2% per cent. Discount rates—short 
bills 3% per cent; three months’ bills 
3% per cent. 


EXPORT EMBARGO IN 


WASHINGTON, District of Colum-ia 
—A renewal of the German export 
embargo, affecting the great majority 
of products, has been announced to 
go into effect December 15, according 
to a cable received in. the United 
States Department of Commerce from 


Berlin. The list of commodities 
affected is too long.to cable, but Com- 
mercial] Attaché Herring states that 
the embargo is merely nominal and 
for the purpose of exercising more 
effective export price control. Except 
for raw materials, particularly when 
of foreign origin, the government does 
not contemplate withholding export 
licenses. 

Under pressure from merchants, the 
government has gradually relaxed the 
export control formefly in effect, but 
owing to the recent exchange move- 
ment it is declared that rigid control 
of prices is necessary. The trade con- 
trol bodies - (Aussenhandelsstelie) in 
some industries have approximated | 
world market prices much more suc- 
cessfully than in others, and the gov- 
ernment is apparently determined to 
insure greater increases in those lines 
where export prices have not advanced 
sufficiently. The government is also 
seeking to enforce export prices for 
goods purchased by visiting foreigners | 
at domestic, prices. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Wheat prices 
turned upward yesterday and closing 
quotations. were 1% to 2% points 
higher, witheDecember at 1.11%, May 
at 116% and July at 1.05%. Corn 
also advanced substantially, with De- 
cember delivery at _ 47%, May at 545 | 
and July at 56. Provisions and hogs | 
were firmér. December rye 83b, May 
rye 90a, May barley 58b, January pork 
14.65, December lard 8.72, January lard 
8.72b, March lard 8.92b, May lard 9.15b, 


January ribs 7.85, May ribs 8.05b. 


country, who found themselves under |. 


ARGENTINA AND _ 
EXCHANGE RATES 


High Value of American Dollar 
Arouses Criticism About Gold 
Hoarding on Which There 
Are Interesting Comparisons 


« 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ditions of strength, as regards raw, 


timber brought in last year were in) 


mand for New Zealand kauri showed | 
an extraordinary falling off, only 734,- | 


Stocks of timber on hand in Victoria | 


The increase in the stocks of | 


sented 13,000,000 feet, and that of red- | 


Consols for money 50, Grand Trunk. 


GERMANY RENEWED} 


the American Commercial Attaché at | 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Since 
the high exchange value of the 
American dollar has become a stum- 
blingblock to several branches. of for- 
eign trade in South America,‘ there 
has been a sreat deal of newspaper 
criticism in Argentina, the keynote 
of which has been the repeated charge 
that the low value of the Argentine 
peso as an exchange medium is due 
to gold hoarding on the part of the 
United States. Investigation, however, 
shows that Argentina has far out- 
paced the United States as a hoarder 
of gold and that the per capita gold 
reserve in Argentina last year was 
more than double that of the United 
States. The following interesting 
comparison has been compiled on this 


subject: 
UNITED STATES.. 


Gold reserves in 1914 
Gold reserves in 1920....... ‘ 
oreign commerce in 1920.... 13,506,000,000 
‘Inhabitants 1926 115,000,000 
ARGENTINA 
Gold reserves in 1914 
Gola reserves in 1920 
Foreign commerce in 1920.. 
| Inhabitants (highest possible 
estimate) 


' From these statistics, it can be 
seen that the United States has in- 
creased its gold reserves by 41 per 
cent during the last six years, while 
Argentina has increased its gold re- 
serve by 88 per cent; moreover, that 
the gold reserve of the United States 
in 1920 was only $23.53 per capita 
and was considerably under 20 per 
cent of its foreign commerce, while 
Argentina ‘had in 1920 a $51.60 gold 
reserve per capita and its reserves 
amounted to more than.27% per cent 
of its foreign commerce for that year. 
In addition, the gold reserve with 
regard to the monetary circulation in 
the Argentine Republic is approxi- 
mately 80 per cent today. 
| Furthermore, the United States, 
| even in face of these unfavorable fac- 
tors, did not hesitate to export gold 
i when such a procedure was neces- 
sary to maintain the dollar at par and 
something more than $150,000,000 was - 
sent to Argentina from the United 
| States during a very short period. 
Argentina, which has .increased its 
|gold reserves almost twofold, which 
|}has more than twice the amount of 
'gold per capita, and almost three 
' times the gold reserve as compared to 
its paper money in circulation, re- 
fuses to export gold, although its 
peso has depreciated. to.a eonsiderable 
extent. 


CALIFORNIA'S OIL 
OUTPUT INCREASES 


SAN ERANCISCO, California—Pro- 
| duction of crude oil in November br 
all companies in California amounted 
‘to 293,323 barrels a day, an increase 
from October of 65,366 barrels daily. 
The gain was due to the resumption 
of operations in the fields following 
the termination of the strike of the 
workers. 

Shipments in November totaled 280,- 
994 barrels a day, or 35,132 a day in 
excess of October. Total shipments 
from the fields last month were 8,429.,- 
790 barrelg. Stocks at the close of 
November were 33,486,350 barrels, an 
increase of 369,894 during the month. 
Thirty-eight new wells were completed 
during November, with an initial daily 
production of 9755 barrels. 


SHIPBUILDING ON 
CLYDE REPORTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its European News Office 

GLASGOW, Scotland—The launch- 
ing output in the Clyde area during 
October was the second largest 
monthly total for the year. Stocks, 
however, are being rapidly emptied 
and there is no immediate prospect of 
new orders being received. Atten- 
tion is being targely given to mer- 
cantile orders. 

A feature of October was the larrce 
number of big liners that were put 
into the wate> and these represent 
about the only class of work that is 
allowed to proceed at the present time. 
There 6 a marked absence of the 
|ordinary type of cargo tramp. Dur- 
‘ing the month 15 vessels were 
launched from various yards, measur- 
ing in all 62,298 tons. 

For the year up to the end of Octo- 
ber, the vessels launched numbered 
186, with a total measurement of 403,- 
282 tons, a decrease of 100,000 tons 
compared with the corresponding 
| period of last year, and a considerable 
| decrease in the number of launches. 
|The principal launches were the 
Anchor liner Tuscania (17,200 tons), 
the British India liner Mantola (9200 
tons), and the motor ships Linnell 
(7500 tons) and Louisiana (6600 tons}. 


er 


STATEMENT 


| 


'BANK OF GERMANY 


| BERLIN, Germany — The weekly 
| Statement of the Bank of Germany 
| (figures in marks, last 000 omitted) 
,compares as follows: 
1,005,100 
993,600 
1,437,200 
116,538,700 
25,600 
182,700 
5,756,900 
. 18,541,700 
4,023,200 
8,321,000 
567,800 
2,383,000 
5 lag 
7,099,300 


1,005,700 
993,600 
1,465,500 
108,338,000 
97,800 
230,000 
3,320,100 
16, 005, 500 


Treasury bills 
Advances ..... WTTTT 
Investments 

State deposits 
Private deposits .. 
Treasury certificates. 
Securities 

Circulation 

Other liabilities .. 

| Ban 
Loan 


. # B34. 7on 
102,189,600 
1,733,000 


Fas f 
LZ, &% 


7,608,300 


Bureau notes. 
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~ ATH LETICS 


requires only an in- 
ae its hold as a 


resorts 

sorthern. part of t 
| port interest keen in Suvediinninr and 
skating. Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
,| Winnipeg and pasa all are planning 
winter festivals. 


“o«| NEW COACH FOR | 


CC Citas Ferner University: 


“KANSAS STATE 


of Chicago Star, Is in Charge 
of Kansas State Agricultural 
College Basketball Squad 


Special to The Christian Sctence Monitor 
from ita Western News Office 

- MANHATTAN, Kansas—With a new 
coach facing a task of building an 
entirely new basketball team, but, with 
a squad of 50 candidates for positions 
on the five, practice at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College opened im- 
mediately _atter’ the football season 
closed. 

E. C. Curtiss, a gradvate of the 
University of Chicago with. the class 
of 1920, gud an assistant coach in 
basketball under Director A,.A. Stage, 
is the new coach here. He must se- 
lect from the host of candidates for 
the team an almost entirely, new ag- 
gregation, for four of the five-string 
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 Slpioctan to The Cheistian Salaries ce Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


URBANA, IHinois—With four letter 
men, four substitutes of othér seasons, 
and several sophomores showing ex- 
ceptional early season. promise, Coach 


: ¥. J. Winters has prospects for a suc- 


‘cessful ‘basketball season at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois this year. The foot- 
ball men have joined the basketball 
squad recently and it has not been 
practical to judge the team until they 
have had a chance to show their abil- 
ties. 

Capt. C. R. Carney °22, L. W. Wal- 
quist ’21, J. P. Sabo '22, and W. 8. 
Collins ’22 are the varsity men of last 


year around which the coach will build 
his team. He will also have the serv- 
ices of H. B. Tabor ’22 and J, B. Bates 
'23, substitute guards last year, C. F. 


forward. ‘Captain Carney will proba- 
bly hold down one of the forwards if 
he is able to play at all. Walquist is 
now playing the other forward, but 
may he shifted to a guard, his natural 
position. Sabo seems certain of a 
gaard post, as he is showing the same 
speed and cleverness which won atten- 
tion last season. 

L: M. Stillwell °’24 is ‘showing up 
well at center and will probably play 
the position all season. He is tall 
and fast,.an excellent floor man, and 
bas the best eye for baskets of any 


position, but Coach Winters is drilling 
him at, forward in an attempt to per- 
fect a better scoring machine. The 
Illinois team last year was the equal 
of any Conference five in floor work 
but was weak in shooting 


men of the 1921 team were graduated 


last June. H. L. Bunger and William 
Knotsman, forwards, L. F.. Jennings, 


center, and E. R. Cowell, guard, all of 
whom played for three years with 
State teams, were those who played 
their last games in 1921. 

However, Coach Curtiss has four 
men who won their letters last year 
around whom to construct his five. 
W. C. Cowell ’22, a veteran of two 
campaigns at left guard and captain 
of this year’s team, heads the list. 
L. J. Bryan °’23, forward, F. R. Wil- 
liams ‘22, forward, and F. L. Fova! 
"23, guard, are the other wearers of 
the basketball “K.” All of them, how- 


: d positions are exception- 
il taken care of and it has been 


tion to forwards in an effort to get a 
running mate for Carney. G. E. Potter 
'24 and R. H. Poplin ‘24 are about ‘the 
only promising candidates for the 
position except those already men- 
tioned. 

The team should be well fortified 
with guards. In addition to Sabo and 
Collins, regulars last year, H. C. 
Neville °23, C, T. Drayer ‘24, A. B. 
Ryan °’24, G. G. Robinson ’24, and 
Tabor and Bates of last year’s squad 
are Arying for positions. Neville is 
showing up better than the rest and 
seems to be the best guard in college, 
with the exception of Sabo. Drayer 


_jever, will be hard pressed to main, 

tain their places this year against 

the keen compétition for. positions. 
1C. G. Kuykendall °23, another letter 
man from last year, is expected to 
return to college at the start of the. 
second semester. He was substitute 
center on the K. 8S. A. C. five last 
year. 

Coach Curtiss inaugurated fall bas- 
ketball practice this year, his call 
bringing out a squad of 30'men two 
afternbons each week after the first 
of October. With this aid in condi- 
tioning, and with the, presence of sev- 
eral men from the foothaN team, he 
has his mei in detter pre-season con- 
dition than has been the case with 
squads at K. S. A. C. for several 
years, | 

The new coach has given no inkling 
of the style of play he intends to 
’| teach his men this year, He has spent 
his time during the practice sessions 
,im teaching the large group of men, 


Gill '24, of Salem, 
most promising ma- 


‘Salem, Oregon, who 


| considered 
on the bas- 


the. exception of 


The schedules | 


jule includes 6 


r to be played ketball, the rudiments of the game. 


Fundamentals of play, pivoting, short 
and long arch passes, free goal throw- 
ing, and long and 


men. 
Thé: most promising candidates for 
forward positions reporting to recent 


Oregon. 
“hs the ‘schedule of} actices are: Maurelle Dobson ‘24, 


eta “Whitman Collage a at Cor- 
8; Pheer pce stantord Jr. 


tte ce Sragon at 
ity of Washing- 
wes ashington ‘State 


ai| brilliant thigh school »players in the | 
at| State: G. S. Wann ’24, another star. 
from the freshman team of 1921; 
Bryan, a substitute forward last year; 
Williams, another of the 1921 varsity 
substitutes, and J. L. Rader '24, from 


the freshman squad of last year. 


mostly inexperienced in college bas- | 


short field goal | 
shooting have been drilled into the | 


| Southeastern Amateur Athletic 


the best thrower of field goals on the | 
freshman team last year, and a player | 
who came to K. S.. A. C.° with the | 
reputation of being one of the most | 


of the football team is also a good | 


man. 


probably be composed of Captain. 


Carney and Walquist, forwards; Stil-| vidual batting record of the season, or 


well, center, and Sabo and Neville or 
Collins gtiards. If Walquist is dis- 
placed at forward he will be used at 
guard, for there is no better dribbler 
in the Conference than he. 

Coach Winters has the advantage 
this season of knowing the ability of 
his men before taking them in hand. 
He came here last season from Rock- 
ford High School, with no knowledge 
of the men or their styte of play, and 
turned out a team. whi'ch, until the in- 
eligibility of.Collins and N. Hellstrom 
23’ 
ference game. 


working with the men ever since the with 52 to his credit, 
opening of college and has an excel- | second with 44. 


lent knowledge of ther ability. Sup- 
porters of the team are looking for- | 
ward to a successful season. 
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NEW UNION IS 


Association Awarded Several 
National Events ‘for 1922 


8 ow ee + owe —~--—& . 
Special to The C bristian Science Monitor 
‘ATLANTA. ‘Georg’ a-—-The South- 


‘eastern Amateur Athletic Union, re- 


‘ceftly formed in Atlanta, Georgia, 
has made remarkable progress since 
its early installation. J. BE. Ball Jr. of 
Atlanta, secretary and treasurer of the 


H. G. Webber '24 and Jahn Helea 
'24 are alternating on the first five 
at the center position in practice 
sessions. Kuykendall, a letter man 
last year, will have a little advantage 


new association, returned recently from 


| Chicago, Mlinois, where he attended the 


‘ational council of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union as representative of the 


over them on his previous showing, if 
he returns to college at the start of 
ithe second semester. 

| Captain Cowell is considered cer- 
tain of a guard position. but the 
jother guard will be selected from 


| stated that 


Southern Association of that body. He 
the council: was well 
pleased with the progress of the new 
organization, and awarded several na- 
tional events the coming year to the 
new territory established. 


+ several candidates. of whom the most 


kins °24, who played on the freshman 
.|team last year. 

The Missouri Valley conference | 
schedule this year has been arranged 
‘\in “round robin” form, each college 
playing the other eight in the Con-. 
ference twice. once at home and once. 
away. The Kansas State Agricul: | 
tural College echednie follows: | 

Jan _§—Crinnell College of “Man-! 
hattan : 14—Washington University at 
Manhattan: 16—Iawa State Colleg> at 
Manhattan: 20—University of Oklahoma 
at Norman. 

February 3—University of Missouri at 
Columbia; 4—Washington University at 

: 8—University of Kansas at 

: 10—University of Oklahoma 

: 14—University of Nebraska 

; 22—Grinnell College at 

23—-Dreks Thiwersity at Des 

; '4—Iewa State College at Ames: 
28——University of Kansas at Lawrence. 

March i—Drake University at Manhat- 
tan; 3—University of Nebraska at Lin- 
coln : 6—University of Missouri at Man- 


hattan. 


The new Amateur Athletic Union 


“|promising are: R. D. Hahn °23, a/| Was formed to establish a’ more con- 
substitute last year, and R. W. Jen-| 


centrated area than that covered by 
the Southern Amateur Athletic Union 
which covered too much territory and 
was unwieldy. The states of Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Fiorida, and 
South Carolina comprise.the new terri- 
tory. Thirty-four clubs, colleges and 
‘athletic associations’ have already 
joined the new body. 

C. W. Streit Jr. of the Birmingham 


‘Atifletic Club, was elected. president, 


and J. E. Ball Jr. of the Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club, secretary and treasurer. A. 
A. Doonan of the Atlanta Athletic 
Club, R. W. Greene of Rollins. Col- 
lege, Florida, Lt. B. E. UWeman of 
the Camp Benning Infantry School at 
Columbus, Georgia, and J B. ‘Morrow 
of the Pensacola Athletic Association 
are the newly, elected vice-presidents. 
All.of the officers have been assgociated 
with athletics in the’ south for many 
years and with such representative 
men behind the it is 
bound to be a success from the start. 


Gipson °23, center, and C. R. Danielsen, 


| dit, all announced tet che stiante 
national 


| ming 
. .| Atlanta Club will build a big aquatic 
| summer... Athletés from all over the 


“| United States will compete in this 
‘event and it is hoped that John Weiss- 


| School of Tec 


Mr. tnait. agnbunsel’ Wak the-ationia | & 


‘60-yard senior outdoor swim- 
championship fer 1922, and the 


qmeet around that event some time next 


muller of the Hlinois Athletic Club, 
who broke the world’s 100-yard dash 
record when the convention convened 
in. Chicago, Illinois, recently, will 
attend. ; 

' The national junior men’s 50-yard 
and the woman's 100-¥Yard races will 
be held at Winter Park, Florida, next 
year, in conjunction with the South- 
eastern swimming championships to 
be held there September 1 and 2. 

- The association has set the date for 
the week of February 24 for ‘the 
southeastern basketball championship 
to be held. under the auspices of the 
Atlanta Athletic Club. .The Georgia 
ogy, University of 
Georgia, Alabama Polytechnic —Insti- 
tute, the University of Alabama and 
Sewanee University are all college 


i: LACKS. 


Lie Year’ $ ‘Chicony Team 
‘Members Are Ineligible on 
Account of ‘the Three-Year 


Special to 7 Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


costa’ Missouri — Basketball 


prospects at the University of Missouri 
are not very promising this season. 
is evident that Coach J. C. Ruby ‘s 


It 


faced with a big problem, and it is 


doubtful if he is able to get a squad 
into form that will hold up the high 
|position that Missouri has held on the 


indoor: court for the last decade or 


more. 


The biggest problem is that of filling 


the places the places of four letter men ; 


members of the association and will 


most likely enter teams in the big 


tournament, 
The Southeninatn: Association will 


hold a championship contest in every 
recognized by .the 


line of athletics 
Amateur Athletic Union and the win- 


ners will go to the national champion- 
ships at the expense of. their respec- 


tive c’ ‘ubs or: of the association. 


HEAVY BATTING 
IN THE AMERICAN 


on last year’s championship team, who | 
are ineligible on account of the three- 
year limit ruling. G. W. Browning | 


"22, last year’s captain; G. H. Williams | 
"22, and R. L. | 


’21,, L..C: Wackher 
Coffey, all stars on last year’s squad 
that went through the entire season 
of 16 games. with only’ one defeat, are 
the men who are leaving places that 
Ruby must fill. - 

Williams and Browning were mem- 
bers of the All-Missouri Valley Con- 
ference quintet, Williams being con- 
sidered the best center that has been 
seen on the court in this Conference 


patting and fielding marked the Amer- 


man on the squad. W. H. Roettger) | an League baseball 


24 is also, trying out for the center. 


i 


baskets. | 


The coach is paying particular atten- | 
/Club, capturing leading honors with | 


The team in its opening games will|' who made 200 hits or more. 


in mid-season, never lost a Con- | 
This year he has been' Cleveland club led in. two-base hits 


| 


\showed a decided falling off from 
| previous years, 


DOING FINELY 


No Less Than 55 Players Get 
Into the .300 Class With 
G. H.. Ruth Individual Star 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CHICAGO, .Illinois —- Remarkable 


championship 
season of 1921. Official figures show 
that never before in the history of 
the league has there been such heavy 
hitting. NO less than 55 players turned 
in averages of 300 or better with H. 
L. Heilman, outfie'der of the Detroit | 


| 


an average of ‘394. T. R. Cobb, the’ 
famous Detroit outffelder who has led | 
the league a number of years, finished | 
a close second /with an average of 
389, While G..H. Ruth of New York 
was third with .378. 

No less than six players turned in| 
200 or more hits for the season. Heil-| 
man led with 237, but he was ‘closely 
pressed by J. Li. Tobin of St. Louis, 
who made 236. 
Louis, last year’s 
was third with 216. 
St. Louis, 211; R. H. Veach, Detroit, | 
207, and Ruth with 204 were the others | 


leading batsman, | 
W. C. Jacobson, | 


Unquestionably the greatest indi- 
of any season, was the home-run 
record made by Ruth when he drove 
out no less than 59. It was the third 
successive season that Ruth has 
broken the home-run record. In 1919 
he broke the originat record of 25, 
made in 1899, raising it to 29. Then 
in 1920 he raised it to 54 and in 1921 
he added five more to the total. Ruth 
also led in the number of runs scored 
and also in the number of runs driven 
in. In the first class he scored 177 and 
in the second 170. 

Manager Tristram Speaker of the 


Ruth being 
Howard Shanks of | 
Washington led in three-base hits with | 
19, Tobin and Sisler of St. Louis com. | 
ing next with 18 each. 

Sacrifice hitting and base stealing 


undoubtedly due to 
the fact that’ the hitting was so much 
heavier and there was, therefore, less 
reason for trying sacrificing or steal- 
ing in order to score runs. Sisler 
was the leading base stealer with 85 
to his credit, E. C. Rice of Washing- 
toh coming next with 25. W. A. 
Wambsganns of Cleveland led in sac- 
rifice hits with 43, while Owen Bush 
of Detroit was second with 41. 

No less than 12,525 safe hits were 
made in the 616 championship games. 
played and the Detroit Club lead the 
cther }\teams with 1724. Cleveland 
was second with 1656 and St. Louis 
third with 1655. While the New York 
club made only 1576 safe hits, it 
easily led in total bases with 2437. 
In all 2140 two-base hits were made, 
694 three-base hits and 477 home runs. 

Four clubs turned in batting aver- 
ages of .300 or better. They were 
Detroit with .316, Cleveland with .308, 
St. Louis with .304 and New ax with 
an even .300. 


CALIFORNIA DECLINES | 


BERKELEY, California—University | 
of California authorites have sent a 
telegram to Harvard University de- 
clining an invitation to meet the Crim- 
son eleven at football at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, October 28, 1922. “After 
careful consideration we feel that, due 
to the length of time players would 
be away from studies, it would injure 
their scholastic standing to make the 
trip,” the telegram said. 


MILLER NAMED CAPTAIN 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The University of Pennsylvania foot- 
ball team has elected J. K. Miller, the 
back-field star, as captain for 1922. 
Miller is from Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
where he was graduated from Lebanon 
High School. 


CORNELL ELECTED CAPTAIN 

SWARTHMORE, Pennsylvania—D. 
J. Cornell ’23, of Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, has been elected captain of the 
Swarthmore a football team for 
next ro 


‘tutions. 


G. H. Sisler of St. age 


bia; 


rence ; 
20—Grinnell College at Grinnell. 


College at 
Oklahoma at Columbia; 


versity at 
College at Columbia; 15—Washington Uni- 


versity at 


Americans, . 


for several years. 

-H, C. Bunker °22, Capt. G, H. Bond 
92, J. L. Knight °22, and B. L. Brown-. 
ing, will form the nucleus around 
which Coach Ruby must build his ma- 
chine. Bunker, who won All-Valley 


‘|honors in‘his first. year out last sea- 


son, wil! again be the bulwark in 
defense this year.. The coaches are 
now at work to find a running mate 
for him: 

Captain. Bond~ and ‘Browning sur- 
prised the coaches in the initial week 
of practice by showing exceptional 
ability in basket shooting and floor 
work. As yet, Ruby has not found a 
man who will fill the place of ‘Wil- 
liams at the pivot position. 

Among a list of about 40 candidates 
the most likely are: H. E. Lester ’24, 
\J. L. Storms '23, L. C. Van Nice °'23, 
R. E. Thompson ’24, S. O. Van Horn 
24, E. L. Faurot ’24, J. T. Hayes '23, 

nd C. C. Terry '24. 

The basketball schedule, which was 
arranged at a meeting of the Confer- 
ence coaches in Kansas City recently, 
is peculiar in that the two-game series 
plan has been dropped in favor of 
one game at each of the two insti- 
The Missouri schedule fol- 


January 6—Drake University at Des 
Moines: 9—Washington University at Co- 
lumbia; 18—University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln: 20—Grinnell College at Colum- 
24—University of Kansas at Law- 

28.-Ilowa State College at Ames; 


February 3—-Kansas State Agricultural 
Columbia: 4—University of 
10—Drake Uni- 
Des Moines; 11—lIowa State 
21—University of 


St. Louis; 
24—-University of 


Kansas at ‘Columbia; 


Nebraska at Columbia. 


of Oklahoma at 


March 4— University 
Agricultural 


Norman: -6—Kansas State 


College at Columbia. 
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SCORING LOW IN 
SECOND’ DIVISION 


Travers, Leader of List, Increases 
His Total by | and Stands 
2 Goals Ahead November 26 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
LONDON, England—aAs in the first 
division of the English Association 
Football League, scoring ruled low in 
the second division on November 26. 
The list of goal-scorers reflects this 
state of affairs, very few changes of 
importance having to be recorded. 
Bernard Travers of Fulham, the 
leader of the list, increased his total 
by one and, as a result, stood two 
goals ahead of the runner-up, T. W. 
Howarth of Leeds United. After 
Howarth came a group of players with 
nine goals to their credit. This group 
included S. C. Puddefoot, West Ham, 
the most successful marksman in the 
second division last season. Three 
men scored more than a single goal 
on November 26. One of them was 
B. R. Mills, who had previously won 
his spurs. by obtaining four goals for 

Hull City against Stoke. The list: 


Player and club— 
Bernard Travers, Fulham 
T. W. Howarth, Leeds United........ 12 
Ss. C. Puddefoot, West Ham United... 9 
James Bauchop. Bradford............ 9 
CS. Wc a ee PEE bie bneghwecsesi 9 
J. R. Spaven, Notts Forest.......... 9 
James BroaG, GtORe.. i... iipecveccces 9 
Brough Fletcher, Barnsley / 
J. D. Hammerton, Barnsley 
James Trotter. Bury 
J. Moore, Derby County 
J. M. McIntyre, Sheffield Wednesday. 


‘Daniel Shea, Fulham 


G. Edmonds, Wolverhampton Wan... 
W. Paterson, Derby County 

Donald Cock, th 

B. R. Mills, Hull City 

D. Brown, Notts County 

W. Morgan, Coventry City 

J. Connor, Crystal Palace 

W. Tinsley. Notts Forest 

J. Watson, West Ham United 

T. wee, WORE VG ic caw ecccads geese 


BASEBALL PLAYERS 
IN TWO BIG DEALS 


NEW YORK, New York—Ten major 
league baseball players, several of 
them in that select coterie known as 


“stars,” Bre now affiliated with new 


clubs ‘as the result of two big deals 


consummated Tuesday night. 


The most important trade was that 
which sends Roger Peckinpaugh, cap- 
tain gnd shortstop of the New York 
and 


three. of his team/ 


| mates, W. Collins, J. J. Quinn and 
William Pieréy, all pitchers, to the 
Boston Red Sox in exchange for 
Everett cag oe. and Pitchers 
L. J. Bush S. P. Jones. 

In the other deal, John McInais, Red 
Sox first baseman, was sent to Cieve- | 
land in exchange for Elmer Smith, 
hard-hitting right fielder; George 
Burns, first baseman, und Joseph 
Harris, another first baseman who is 
to be converted into an outfielder. 
Harris is under suspension for having 
jumped his reserve clause to join the 
oil city (Pennsylvania) “outlaws,” 
and he figures in the trade on condi- 
tion ‘that he can win reinstatement. 
If he fails to get back into the fold, 
it is understood that the Red Sox 
will get.W. R. Johnston, another first 
baseman. 

In announcing the New York Red 
Sox trade, Col. J. J. Ruppert, president 
of the New York club, made no men- 
tion of any financial consideration. . 


FEW CHANGES IN 
FIRST DIVISION 


'First-Three Men on List Fail to 
| Score and Only 15 Goals Are 
Recorded on November 26 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Kuropean News Office 


LONDON, England—-When the fact 
is considered that only 15 goals were 
scored in the First Division of the Eng- 
lish Association Football League on 


November 26, it is not surprising that 
there were very few changes in the 
list of individual goal-scorers. The 
i first three ren, C. M. Buchan, Sunder- 
land; Joseph Anderson of Burnley, 
and Horace Barnes, Manchester City, 
}in the order named, did not obtain a 
single goal between them. W., T. 
Roberts of Preston North End was 
one of the two men who obtained more 
than one apiece, and he rose to the 
|level of. Barnes in the third place. 
'The only other changes of importance 
were occasioned by Andrew Wilson 
and. Robert Kelly, of Middlesvrough 
and Burnley, respectively, scoring 
solitary goals for their respective 
teams. 
cated by Roberts, joining W. H.! 
Walker, Aston Villa, and J. W. Spence, | 
Manchester United, on the “10” mark, 
and the Jatter became one of five men! 
who could lay claim to a total of 8. 
The list: 

Player and club— Goals 
Cc. M. Buchan, Sunderland............ 15 
Joseph Anderson, Burnley............ 13 
Horace Barnes, Manchester City..... 12 
W. T. Roberts, Preston North End...12 
W. H. Walker, Aston Villa........... 19 
J. W. Spence, Manchester United.... 
Andrew Wilson, Middlesbrough 
Te Ce NOS, wens Ova @edescccates c 
| James Gill, Cardiff City 
I. W. Dickson, Aston Villa 
J. MeDonald, Newcastle United 
R. Butler. Oldham Athletic 
A. T. Woodhouse. Preston North 
| Robert Kelly. ’ 

D. B. N. Jack, Bolton Wanderers... .. 7 
S. H. FPazackerley, Everton 7 
Thomas Browell, Manchester City.... 
W. G. Gillespie, Sheffield United...... 
H. Johnson, Sheffield United 

H. A. White, The Arsenal 

J. Elkes, Birmingham 

J.’ C. Whitehouse, Birmingham 

Frank Roberts, Bolton Wanderers... 
William Hibbert. Bradford City 

R. Forshaw, Liverpool 

James Seed Tottenham Hotspur 

a. Ce Cee: Csi a o's vb eb ccincicepar 
Joseph Smith, Bolton Wanderers..... | 
Stanley Davies, Everton.............. é 
FE. Islip, Huddersfield Town.......... f 
Clement Stephenson, Hud'field Town. 5 
William Murphy, Manchester City... | 
George Carr, Manchester United....: & 
Neil Harris, Newcastle United........ 5 
W. Toms, Oldham Athiletic............ : 
R. S. Marshall, Sunderland........... 5 
J. H. Dimmock, Tottenham Hotspur.. 5 
D. Shone. Liverpool 5 
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DARTMOUTH HAS 21 
OUT FOR WRESTLING | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


HANOVER, . New Hampshire—aA | 
squad of 21 men has reported for | 
wrestling practice to Capt. P. J. 
Keigher ‘23, and regular practices 
are being held in the Alumni gym- 
nasium under his direction. Besides 
Captain Keigher the only other letter 
men are R. S. Winchester ’23 and 
K. H. Ward °24, 
pound classes, respectively. 

The first meet of the season will | 
| be with Norwich University and will | 
‘be the only meet to be held ‘before | 
examinations in February. Other | 
meets have been arranged with West 
Virginia, Yale, Princeton, Brown, and 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. Ar- 
rangements are now under way for | 
a meet with Queen's University of | 
Ontario, but have not as yet 
completed. 

The men now comprising the squad 
are: 125-pound class—P. J. Keigher 
°23, K. C. Williams '23, S. C. Dawnes 
23, E. F. Eaton ’24, P. A. Marston 
"24, and G. L. Scott ‘25; 135-pound 
class—J. E. Endreda ’24, and J. Suss- 
man ‘24; 145-pound ¢lass—vV.  D. 
| Rogers "23, P. A. Borglum ‘24, W. S. 
Du Bois bag? R. M. Janvrin °24, EB. H. 
Yongepr °24, C. W. Smith ’ 
Weston i 158-pound class—G. F. 
Collins °23, D. L. Keef '23, R. S. Win- | 
chester 23. and P. M. Annis °25; 175- 
pound class—K. H. Ward '24 and W. 
R. Bauman °25; heavyweight class— 
J. G. Pollard °23. 


HARVARD BEATS ST. PAUL 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Har- 
vard University hockey team defeated 
the St. Paul School of Concord, New 
Hampshire, at the Boston Arena on 
Wednesday night by the seore of 8 
to 1. 


HARVARD TO PLAY DARTMOUTH 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — The 
Harvard University and Dartmouth 
College football teams will meet at 
the Harvard Stadium on October 28, 
1922, according to an official announce- 
ment made at Harvard i dcameretyen af- 
ternoon 


End 


The former took the place va-| 


LEVALLOISTEAM - 
"RETAINS LEAD 


Heads First Division While Club 
Athlétique de la Société 
Générale Leads the Second 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

Standings to November 17 inclusive 
First Division 


-—-Goals—, 
L. For Agst Pts 


~~ 
PARIS 


W. D. 

Football Etoile Club 

de Levallois 
Racing ClubdeFrance 3 3 
Red Star Club.....:. 3.0 
Jeunesse Athiétiquede- 
'' $t. Ouen 
Stade Francais 
Union Sportive 

Ath. ‘de Clichy....1 1 4 


Second Division 


Club Athiétique de 
la Soc. Générale... 

Olympique 

Club Athlétique 
Paris 

Club Francais ...... 

Association Sportive 

\ Francaise ...... 2 

Club Athlétique de 


10 
9 
6 


1 6 
0 ; 
3 


4 
5} 


eae 


4 


By special correspondent of Thé Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office ' 
PARIS, France—The leading teams 
in the First and Second divisions of 
the Paris Association football} cham- 
pionship, - Football Etoile Club de 
Levalilois and Club Athlétique de la 
Société Générale, respectively, man- 
aged to keep at the top on November 
27, when the games played in the 
competition turned out much as an- 
ticipated. The biggest surprise of the 
day was probably the defeat of the 
Club Athlétique de Paris by the Asso- 
ciation Sportive Francaise. The C. A. 
P., a former holder of the Paris cham- 
pionship, showed few signs of the play 
which has become associated with its 
name and was obliged to admit defeat 
by 3 goals to 1. The Jeunesse Ath- 
létique de St. Ouen, promoted from 
the Second to the First Division at the 
close of last season, offered stout re- 
sistance to the leading side in the First 
Division, the Football Etoile Club de 
_Levallois. The Levallois men dis- 
played the better combination, prast 
' ever, and to this fact owed their 6 to 5 
| victory. 
Olympique and the Club Francais 
played a game replete with bustle but 
almost devoid of high skill. There 
were exciting moments, the final 
score being 3 to 0 in favor of Olym- 
| pique. \The teams representing the 
Club Athlétique de la Société Générale 
and the Club Athlétique de Vitry were 
'S$o evenly matched that, a few min- 
‘utes before the close of play, no goals 
had been scored. In the first half 
_there was nothing to choose between 
the sides, but in the second period 
the C. A. S. G. began to have the 
better of the exchanges. So much so, 
indeed, that in the closing stages of 
the game they kept up a continuous 
pressure and netted three times, to 
win by 3 to 0. The Red Star Club. 


in the 158 and 175- | 


been | 


25, and F. L. | 


the ‘present champion soecer team of 
| France, has this season been incon- 
| Sistent in its displays. Against the 
| Stade Francais, however, the cham- 
pions gave of their best and, after 
ruling the play, won by 4 goals to 2. 
The match produced a great amount 
of interesting and skillful football. 
|The Racing Club de France managed 
to score only one goal against the 
Union Sportive et Athlétique de 
_Clinchy; but that was enough to de- 
termine the issue of the match. 4 


Considerable surprise was occa- 
sioned in the championship competi- 
tion of the North by the defeat of the 
Racing Club de Roubaix, which ap- 
peared hardly inferior to the Racing 
Club d’Arraa, but, nevertheless, lost 
| by 1 goal to 4. The Racing Club de 
_ Calais defeated the Sporting Club 
| d’Abbeville by four clear goals, but 
‘another Calais team, the Cercle des 
Sports, lost by the same score to the 
Union Sportive de Boulogne. The 
Sporting Club de Fives was no match. 
'for the Union Sportive, de Tourcoing, 
being soundly beaten by 10 goals to 0. 
The two Havre sides, Havre Athlétique 
Club and Stade HaAavrais, waged a 
mighty battle in the Normandy district, 
one goal, scored by the former, decid- 
ing the issue. The Football Club de 
Rouen scored five goals without re- 
sponse against the Sotteville Football 
‘Club. whilst the Football Club de 
Dieppe defeated the Beauvoisine Foot- 
ball Club by 3 to 0. 


| PRINCETON DEFEATS 
D. K. E. CLUB, 4 TO 0 


| METROPOLITAN INTER-CLUB SQUASH 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Class B) 

Won 


i gt 3 
1.000 
667 
.b00 
500 
oue 
033 
167 


Lost 
Harvard *9 
Princeton 
Yale 
peng 3 
| D Fe Baar eee y 4 ; 
Montclair (dunt abbnadee 4 
| Crescent 5 


" 
e 


Specia!] to The Christian Science Monitor 
| “from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, . New York—-The 
| Princeton Club has little difficulty in 
winning a victory over the D. K. E. 
Club yesterday, taking the first four 
matches. The result gives it a clear 
, title to second place, one match ahead 
of the Yale Club and the Columbia 
University ‘Club. The other matches, 
as we!l as the single remaining match 
in the Yale-Crescent contest, between 
Kenneth O’Brien and H. W. Bangler, 
were canceled when it was seen that 
they would not affect the result. The 
summary: 

R. H. Monks, Princeton, defeated R. 
George, D. K. E., 4—18, 18—17, 15—11. 

Jarvis Cromwell, Princeton, defeated C. 
B. Stuart; B. K. E. 15—12, 15—7. 


GRAYSON NAMED CAPTAIN 
AMHERST, Massachusetts—R. H. 
Grayson ‘23, has been chosen captain 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 


H. 


lege football team for next fall 
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} union, describes the outwitting of the 
= Wwintribe Austrajian secret service and the 
sa of | Secret visit to Australia of Paul Free- 
; t whic s very few men man, @ supposed representative of the 
boast... Russian authorities who had been re- 
339 ae ne fused admittance in the past to the 
pa sk i ss Ay fhe United States and the Commpnwealth. 
ch w a to elec The secretary of the Labor College 
(has written from Russia to the New 
Wintringham — Wales Labor Council and is said 
7 ve forwarded a paper read by him 
Moscow congress describing 
. methods adopted by revolution- 
capture the trade union move- 
n Australia. The Sydney Morning 
- one of the leading Aus- 


ith 


AS PON ES 


ial ks 
“ vty acti 
> a tas 


ieee | extracts from ‘what it described as the 
go cheoenia 


paper read by Mr. Earsman in 


m 8a am an Beginning of Communist Party 
atative of The; tn 1920 a small group of revolu- 
r. “They have decided to establish the 
, and: Lam 0 tee? Communist Party of Australia, which 
in and out of ‘they did as a secret organization. We 
. ane Louth, and/ set to work among the trade unions 
Koe-seed tragic,/and formed a number of groups, 


: principles and the 
- contin- white-anting of the unions. 


-| instructing * them in their everyday 

struggles with the master class. Then 

p live we sent out a manifesto and program 

am honora — < y and in keeping with the principles of the 
Dud. ween Third Communist International, and a 
sere jon not Women's Insti- call to form a legal Communist Party. 
too; The Communist Party of Australia is 


2 mS ‘ 


. os 


ting in various dis- firmly established in every state in 
the effort to revive the Commonwealth, with branches in 
. and foster food | all industrial centers. 

| and preset! on.” “Our main operations have, been 

‘Mrs, Wintringha shoulders concentrated on the trade unions, 

at ae neogemead where the mass of the workers are, 
this new and when I left Australia our influ- 

uy 2 * wacthaged of | ence was growing every day. 


sock conape = Australian Workers Come Into Own 


her beloved “Needless to say the economic de- 
ii pression which exists throughout the 

is world is beginning to be felt by the 

orkers in Australia. There were 

1 | Open conflicts. in the streets between 


- 
Tee AY Cats ee 


}not 


b 


¢ aoareapet, the ‘New Zealand 


ated demands for a sub- 
, the farmers 
} case to the 


The-tecision of the court, after hear- 
ing both. sides, was that the ‘wages of” 
shearers should be reduced by 20 per 
cent. The announcement of this de- 
cision was followed by the resignation 
of the workers’ representative of the 


amounted to a “flagrant breach of faith 
with the Workers.” The incident is 

highly important in itself, bat it 
throws an interesting light upon the 


‘operation of one of New Zeatand’s most 


widely discudsed Labor laws. 
‘Arbitration Under Fire 


and Arbitration Act was passed by the 
New Zealand Parliament in 1894, and 
the Arbitration Court was a part of 
the machinery thus created. 
early success of the measure need not 
be described here. New Zealand be- 
came known as “the land without 
strikes,” and it might have retained 


the title; with reasonable measure of | ~. 


THE TOLTEC CLUB 


se been ‘in an. economical | 


court on the ground that the reduction | 


The original Industrial Conciliation | ~ 


The; _ 


justification, if there had been no ebb) — 
to the rising tide of national pros-| Trotter.’ 4 
perity. But the court could not al-, 


ways increase wages and improve 
Working conditions. | 
being reached before the war, with 


the result that the employers, who 


had resisted the act as an installment | _ 
of Socialism In’ earlier years, were to |. 


The limit was/~- 


be found taking shelter within its, 
provisions, while the workers, who. 


had climbeil by it; were describing t| 


as useless and cumbersome. 


The war gave Ne 


up again. Prices went up faster than | 


wages. Now the hour of deflation has \F Phone Berkeley 


come, and the Arbitration Court, for 
the first time in its existence, is con- 
fronted with the necessity for reduc- 
ing wages. The consequenee is that 
scarcely a Labor union in the country 
has a good word to say for the court. 

The fact of the matter is that dur- 
ing the last year or two the Arbitra- 
tion Court has been struggling to per- 
form the impossible. When prices 
were soaring; the workers demanded 
that wages should rise to correspond- 
ing levels. 


did make big additions to wages, and 
it announced early in 1920 that it in- 
tended to. grant general] increases in 
wages, by means of bonuses, on the 
basis of a price index prepared period- 
ically by the government statistician. 
These bonuses were to be added to 
all wages on a flat rate. Two bonuses, 
one of 4s. a week and the other of 
‘68. a week, came in rapid succession. 


The Judge’s Doubts 

“Then in November, 1920, the court 
bad to announce that another bonus 
of 9s. a week to each wage earner 
appeared to have, become payable 
owing to the continued rise in the 
cost of living as revealed by the gov- 
ernment statistician’s figures. The 
judge sitting as presidént of the court 


seemed to have doubts of his own 


— unemployed and the police, the lat- 'about the wisdom of authorizing that 


ter acting under instructions from the 


Labor Government. This position is | 


being fully utilized by the Communist 

Party and its members operating in 

of the unions, «nd by the time I return to 

Australia | a, to find a well-or- 

ganized and disciplined party acting as 

oe Coane! the vanguard and leader of the masses. 

“This is the first time that Aus- 

tralian workers have 

represented in indvfstrial affairs, and 

ew every we hope that the experience, know]- 

her con- edge, and the close connection which 

which shall be established with the active 

uth assistance of the Third Communist In- 

ternational will be the means of as- 

sisting, the Australian proletariat to 

take part in the world movement to 

overthrow capitalism and to establish 
_| the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


ASSAM RIOTS SUPPRESSED 

By special correspondent of The Christian 
‘ Science Monitor 

list, ALLAHABAD, India — There has 
the Women’s been a recrudescence of unrest in the 
hae the Lin-|488am tea gardens where 2000 em- 
nence Associa-| Ployees, having struck, proceeded to 
tn prekibi- create much damage and looted to a 
said, “but at| certain’ extent. The men hailed from 
useless o the Dhendai Estate and as the position 


in 
y lives and — 
en- 


f 
‘eatried on: for many 
; oe oF Se 


are suf-| authorities drafted a double company 

it. |} Of the Assam rifles and later a com- 

I support local pany of Gurkhas to the scene. The 

gives the sob hago of the | arden workers demonstrated in front 
ques- | of the court of the Deputy Commis- 

Phare for adam sioner, representing hardships on ac- 
= pana to see the | count of low wages and their reluc- 
_ temperance mere gen- tance to return to the gardens. About 
taught in the |50 of the rioters were arrested and 
‘pliable ma-/| Were sent up for trial. The situation 

one = build up a/is now quieter, and the agitation is 
@s you know, | considered to be the aftermath of Mr. 
naif |Gandhi’s recent visit. The disastrous 


‘g 
ped) poe 0 pen ieagyd 


> gut a _* 


previous 
‘lof the Assam tea garden estates are 
known and realized in India. 
section of the community to whom 
were infinitely the most disas- 
were the marchers themselves. 


‘RATLROAD REDUCES FORCE 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—aA _re- 
in w forces on the New 
Haven. & Hartford Rail- 

go into effect next Saturday. 
railroad repair shops at Read- 
Massachusetts, East Hartford 
way, Connecticut, as well as 
city, will be virtually 


. 


Important 
ted In the ls 
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Heli 


g 


been directly 


‘bonus, in view of the fact that signs 
of financial depression were appear- 
ing. He invited argument on the 
point, and the outcome was the grant- 
ing of a bonus of 3s. a week instead 
of the 9s. There was an understand- 
ing that a further sum of 2s. was be- 
ring held in a sort of suspense 
account and would be liable to be 
added to the next bonus. 

“The bonus question came before 
the court again in April, 1921. By |. 
this time the Dominion obviously was 
in-financial difficulty. The prices of 
produce were falling, industries were 
experiencing difficulty and unemploy- 


ment was increasing. But the govern- ; 


ment statistician’s .index numbers, 
based on the average prices of the 
past six months, showed that a further 
bonus of 3s. a wéek was due, to which 
had to be added the 2s. held in sus- 
pense, 

The unions demanded the money. 
The employers said they simply could 
not pay and that the effect of another 
increase of wages in the face of 


financial stringency and world-wide | 


market depression would be to in- 
crease unemployment and hamper in- 


‘the people at one time looked threatening. the | custties. 


The court realized that the employ- 
ers were speaking no more than the 
truth, yet it was bound by its own- 
ruling that wages should keep. pace 
with prices, It got out of its dilemma 
by announcing that there would be 
no additional bonus, but that in con- 
sideration of the non-payment of the 
new bonus admitted to be due the 
court would stabilize wages for a 
year. In other words there would be 
no reduction of wages before April 
30, 1922. The court undertook not 
to depart from that arrangement un- 
less “extraordinary circumstances” 
were shown. 


Trouble Soon Follows 


It was four months after this an- 
nouncement that the court had to deal 
with thé demands of the shearers. The 
financial troubles that had been in- 
evitable,in April were fully apparent 
in September. Many of-the farmers 
were feeling the pinch severely. The 
government statistician’s index num- 
ber, moreover, was recording a reduc- 
tion inthe cost of living. Whether or 
not these facts constituted “extraor- 
@inary. circumstances” within the 
meaning of the court’s- announcement 
may be regarded as a debatable: point. 
Nothing had occurred that had ‘not 
been foreseen by the opponents of the 


earlier bonuses. 
. The court, in any case, decided to 


: Zealand a period | ~~~ 
of artificial prosperity tending to in- | 
flation, and wages were able to move) 
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AN OUTING-CLUB | 
“for junior boys in New York City 


REAL ESTATE 
in ena, a8, Cal. i, Begutifully fur- 
at present in New York, Ww RiGHT. iss | . 
. 80th St., N. ¥. CO. 


-- —_ 


WANTED a 


rt time in 
1 + gomedia 


~ 


office. 4 
ae: New York Ci 
__ROOMS, | BOARD AND ROOMS 
NICE rht ed, Washi 


furnish 
Heights. -40, The Christian “Selence 
<i . 40th St.. New York City 


BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED | 
STUDENT with wife and child desires tooms 
furnished for | housekeeping in or near 
Jamaica Viain, 4. Karl Saxe, Orono, Me. 
HELP WANEED—WORED.. 


hed. et, gar maid to do gen. h. ‘pret. 
; 4 in family; Protestant. 5 ins 


49, Adelaide St.,_N., Chatham, Ont. 
_ BUSINESS ORPORTUNITIES — 


t 
an. 


nm ~~ | Ehesiesy, Hand Made Articles, Novelties 


a 


“MICHIGAN 


°C NADA 


Ti iy WEED OF 
FANCY FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
PRB acy Anns. Toning og a 


L.T.TACOMA J. TACOMA & SONS 


218-214 Midway > 282 Vegetable wer 
CITY MARKET HOUSE 


- THE LITTLE SHOP 
: Cor. 84th and IIl Sts. 
Gifts—for men, women and children 

Exquisite Handkerchiefs, Gloves 


| 
| 


NTED—Expert corsetiere, also first 


WA 
— milliner “os put high pene Rig ot of 
rchandise ig an exclusive ladies’ shop. 
THE CECIL SHOP, 72 8. ist St., San | 

Jose, Calif. 


ay 
. ae oa co. 
IOWA 


| 
CALIFORNIA 


‘BERKELEY | 
| 


f 
we MISS, Be. BA SHOPPE 
Furniture, aen6 Suverware 
fer li 


Antique Expert and an 
5001 ‘2118 ben Bancroft Way | 


The court did not give the 
unions all that they asked for, but it | 


COLORA DO 


DENVER 


HOFF-SCHROEDER | 
‘A Large DENVER Cofeteris 


One of the Most Popular in the West | 
1845 WELTON STREET 


GOODHEART’S | 
BROADWAY LAUNDRY 


“We return all but the dirt” 
889 South Broadway 


loys BUTTER Shop: 


AND 
| 
BUTTER—Churned in our shop daily. | 
; 
{ 


Delicatessen 
EGGS—Guaranteed quality. 

, Over 60 different CHEESE 
Imported and Domestic SAUSAGES 
Light Lunches and Fountain Serrice. 
Luaches put up for ali occasions. 


THE WINDSOR FARM DAIRY 
“HONEST MILK FROM CLEAN COWS” 
1855 Blake &t. DENVER, COLO. | 


SHOE REPAIRING | 


Eastern Shoe Repair F actory | E 
“YELLOW FRONT” 


| 
M.-J. LAWLOR, Proprietor 
“BEADED TIP’ LACES = 
Many Colors, nearly all lengths 
Work called for and delivered without 

extra charge. | 

Phone Main 8458 1585 CHAMPA STREET 
GIGANTIC maga mon & DYERS. 
700 E. Colf ance Terk. 00 & 5504 | 


ax Ave. 
Our Cleaning Is yo 


The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 


ALL GRADES OF COAL 
“Quality and Se 
Phone Main 6000. 1010 Rizreenth St... 


DENVER 


ee NR eee ee 


INDIANA 


HAMMOND 


POST GROCERY CO. 


S2 WILLIAMS STREET 
QUaLITY GROCERIES 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 


GREENE'S Flo pind _ 
Service and Qualit 
5 EAST OHIO T 


Circle Flower Store 


An Indoor Garden 
45 MONUMENT PLACE 


' 


| 


TEL. MAIN 1407 | — 


Phone South 168: 


Camegi¢ Dock and Fuel Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


cut the shearers’ wages instead of 
granting the increase that had been 
asked for, and the workers’ olectnd | 
representative on the court, as has 
been said, showed his indignation by 
resigning from office. The employers | 
representative stayed with the judge. | 

The incident, does not really mean. 
that any member of the Arbitration 
Court was reckless of a promise made. 
It may mean that the tourt made a 
promise recklessly. The réal point) 
however, is that the court found itself 
unable to ignore econoniic facts. The 
judge and his colleagues might be pre- 
pared to admit that the workers had 
been led to expect another bonus, but 
what, it was argued, was the usé of 
ordering the payment of an increased 
wage when employers were reducing 
staffs in ali directions on account of 
financial depression? 


SOUTH DAKOTA BONUS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
PIERRE, South Dakota — Good 
progress is being made in the work of 
paying bonuses to young men of South 
Dakota who served in military or naval 
forces during the world war, from a 
fund of $6,000,000, which the last South’ 
Dakota Legislature authorized should 
be raised by selling bonds to this 
amount. Up to December 10, more 
than 5000 bonus warrants had oes | 

mailed to former seryice men. 


Minnesota 


DAVENPORT 


| The four essentials of the Grocery 
Business—Quality—Service— 
Cleanliness—Price—You 
: will firid them all at 


CARL A. KAISEN’S 
HOME oF | 
Quality Groceries 
806 HARRISON STREET 
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CEDAR RAPIDS 
SHOES 


JAS. &. SNYDER? 208 24 Avenue 


See ee oe ~~~ 
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Watch this space for new 


____ JACKSON 
“«p, N.” Practical Front. 


The Corset that gives the perfection 
back—with inner elastic vest, and front- 
lacing device which insures correct figure 
adjustment. Styles suitable for any figure, 
in all sizes. 


Gaylord-Alderman Co. 


JACKSON, } MICH. 


ROGERS’ LIGHTING SHOP 
OTSEGO HOTEL BUILDING 


KALAMAZOO 


LA MODE CLOAK HC HOUSE | 
208 Se. Burdick Street — 
Extensive Shop for Ladies’ Suits. Coste, 
Dresses, _Waiets. Popular Prices. 
Furziture. Lamps and Novelties 
gE. L. YAPLE 
4th Fleer. Gilmore Br-~ 


GILMORE BROS. 
Complete stocks of medium and high-grade 


Test it them ory trial order. 
A splendid Handkerchief special. 1-16 inch 
| band drawn hem: hand embroidéred initial. with 
small daisy design below. Unusual value at .50. 
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J. R. JONES SONS’ AND COMPANY | 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ye CHOCOLATE SHOP 
nfections, Ice Creams 
150 Ni BURDICR sis Phone 454 


ROBERTSON 


Furs 
BURDICK AT SOUTH 


YOU GET f.Citea is pice by trading 
HARRIS AND. "PRATT ONO. 8 


we re ee 


MONTANA 


BILLINGS 


‘BILLINGS DYEHOUSE 
DRY CLEANING 
117 Werth 6th Street. BILLINGS, MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS _ 


AAA ee ee ee 


\THE GERALD CAFE) 


alg Bape AND NIGHT 
- GRILIA, Proprietor 
217 Central “Avenue. Great Falls, Mont. 
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M IBSOULA 
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JEL SERVICE FIRST. LAST AND 
SINCERE iain anes 


ALl. THE TIME IS OUR 
Boe Bldg. 


1188 Ist Nat'l 
MeMILLAN 


Hoeft and 
bey We Corset« 


Makers of Gowns 2s 
and Brassieres. "Ste. 5341 


niaeg aiken? 
LAYER CAKES 
__ 208 7th Street 8. Auto 32577 


Residence, Business and Trackage 


Properties 


WILLIAM Y. CHUTE. 
738 McKnight Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PECK & FONTAINE 
REAL ESTATE 


MORTGAGES LOANS INSURANCE 
Office, 4818 Upton Avenue South 


R. C, NEILSEN. 


Ladies’ Tailor 
Maker of high class LADIES’ 
| TAILORING at moderate prices. | 


See our cigpmas of A penne g Anan of Coats, 
raps. 
New Location 24 South 8th St. 


THE IVEY COMPANY 
IVEY CHOCOLATES—SPECIAL ee 
NCY ICD a AND ees = 

925 Nicollet Ave.. 


Q. G. Reinecke 


MAKER OF 


Fashionable Fur Garments 
725 Nicollet Avenue 

Interest Paid on Checking Accounts 
2% ON DAILY BALANCES 


2%% ON MONTHLY BALANCES 
WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


THE 
Loan & Trust Company | 


405 MABQUETTE AVENUE 
Affiliated with the Northwestern Nationa} Baok | 


SKE] LLET COMPANY 


201 Gowth Sth St. 


* 


“Our Business is Moving” | 
Household Goods & Pianos 


FIREPROOF STORAGE. 


Furniture Packers 
When you ae of Real Bs Botate, 1 eee tpnane or | 


HORMAN F. EM 


615 Metrepelitan 2 a i 


| 


| sini N. 


130 Higgins Avenue 


CREAM GOODS | 


C. E. SEILER 


a "D. “ROWLAND, Seweler 


_MISSOUT.A. MONT. 


ed 


Ww 
ROOT SHOP. f. B. Skidmore. Mer. 


NEW YORK — 


NEW YORK CITY 


 ‘BOULEV ARD Hand Laundry, 189° West 68th 


 ptreet. between Broadway and Amsterdam Ave. | 


We please the critical. 


OHIO’ 


LAKEWOOD _ 


_Tel. Columbus 4962. 
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‘FIN # FOOTWEAR 

Succe 17114 Detroit Ave.. 

Seiler a Taylor Lakewood, Ohlo 

THE PROSPECT COAL CO. 
1336 W 114 


Highland 304 _Lakewood 2 2219 


“-MARSHALL-ASTON 
PLUMBING & HEATING 


15708 DETROIT AVB. LAKEWOOD S558 


ROLLE’S CASH GROCERY 
FOR EVERYTHING GOOD TO EAT 
15819 Detroit Avenue Lkwd. 914 
BRUMAGIM & ROBERTS 
COR. DETROIT AND BELLE AVB®. 
Fancy and Staple Groceries and Meats 
Marlo 2689 LAKEWOOD, 0. Highiand 496-L 


Free Delivery Service Twice Daily 
H. D. BRACY 


GROCER 
Meat orders left with the Geé Market will be 
ree. 


“The Electric sanitary ‘aundry Co. 


PROS. 2335 


BUY YO 


We have some very good values in used cars 
which have been traded in recently on 
new Dodge Peay Motor Cars. 

The Robt. Alpers Motor Co. 
| Lkwd. 6206. 18521  etrelt Ave: Highland 259-R 


~ BERNSEE’S| 


INCHE’S HARDWARE CO. 


gy ng go HOLIDAY GOODS 
| 16108 Det. L’kw’d 1276 | 


fmeeneeny aloes 14804 Detroit Ave. | 
TRY OpPR FAMOUS ICE CREAMS 


“KOCKLAUN” 


A G IN FLOWERS 

__ Lakewood 6261 15108 _DETROIT AVE. 

HERBERT C. .. MYERS 
JEWELE 

11714 Detroit Avenue 


CANADA 


Mario sm 


GRAND RAPIDS 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


- GIFT. BUYING TIME! | 

YoU COULD TELL THAT BY | 

ONE GLANCE THROUGH 
THIS BUSY STORE 


Fitediminn, Spring's 


Gifts for Men, Women and Children. 
Gifts that = A I will like to ~ 
cause t ved 
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~ THE EDINBURGH 


Far-Famed Grill Room 
486 St. Catherine Street West 
NEXT LOEW'S THEATER 


OTTAWA. ONTARIO 
FINE PERIOD FURNITURE 
STEWART & Ridean Street 
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|Underwear 


CENT. 1334 


= | ) 
‘| Dodge Brothers aber Vehicles | ~Kidin fl gree 
| . IN LAKEWOOD | . te cieaee 
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TORONTO. ONTARIO — Be Fs 
Hosiery Corsets 
Gloves 
in Pleasing Variety 


POPULAR PRICES 


Our Service, Store, Goods and Values, 
Make Shopping a Pleasure. 
Visit Us. 


Corsetiers 


896 Yonge St., Toronto 


nitty S 


‘fepbited Knitted Wear 


Frocks, Spart Suits and Hats, 
Jumpers, Coats, Capes. 


Showroom, 40 Bloor St. W. 
WOMAN'S BAKERY 
CONTRCTIONERS 1 CAND DATERERS | 
430 College &t.. C. 1401 
CONSULT US ABOUT pin Saygee a a @ 
NORRIS-PATTERSON 
LimMmigtsob 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


TORONTO m 
“TT'S ALL IW THE SZRBVICE 


THE BROWN BETTY 
42 KING ST. E. 

CLUB LUNCHEONS 40c and 65c 
Breakfast served if desired 
aig oak peneant 4 to 6 o'clock 

gs im your order to the 
PURITAN LAUNDRY, Limited 
OOLLEGS 814 


GIBSON ELECTRICS 


LIMITED 


McLaughlin Sales & 


Service Station 


Repairs to all makes of Oars. 
| Phone North 7700 19 BLOOR 8T.. EAST 


~~" SEND YOUR BUNDLES TO 
LANGLEY’S LIMITED 


CLEANERS AND DYERS 
New Plant—Modern Methods 
249 Spadina Road. ____ Hill 8000 


_VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The Ingledew Shoe C6. 
QUALITY FOOTWEAR 
666 Granville St.. Vancouver, B. C. 


Three Girls Hat Shop 


MILLINERY 
_. | $02 Granville Street Vancouver, B. C. 
MARPOLE COAL CO., Ltd. 


COAL 
WELLINGTON COMOX 


| 1001 Main Street Seymour 


.O. B. ALLAN 


“The House of Diamonds” 
Specialists in Men's and Women’s Wrist Watches 


Every popular design. With or without tnm- 
| nous dials. Reasonably priced. Guaranteed. 
| 480-486 GRANVILLE STREET. Corner PENDER 


The Clarke & Stuart Co., Ltu. 
| Commercial Stationers 
Printers, Bookbinders 

School Supplies 
650 Seymour Street VANCOUVER. B. vu 
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CAMERA and ARTS LTD. 
R. P. DUNNE, Mgr 
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| The People’s Popular Store 


} Wisit Our Self-Serving Grocery Dept. _ 


FRED L. TOWNLEY 
ROBT. M. MATHESON 
ASSOCIATS ARGRTEROTS 
$36 Homer Street Vancouver. B. 0. 


David Spencer Ltd. 


oe 


| General Departnent Store 
Service 


Exclusive Costumiers and 


Milliners 
14810 Detroit Ave., | 
Shoes of Quality near Warren Rd. 


5 Granville St, VANCOUVER, B. CG 


tialberG. 
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TUE LADIES’ STORE 
Has it. Vancouver. BO. 
es 


Sey. 1969 


" Cithbertson o Co. Led. 
-High-Class Men’s Furnishings 
| Sole Agents Se its : 
(619 Hastings St. W t. 
‘CLUBB & STEWART, Lt. 
| Men’s and Bovs’ Fine 


| arent Sgn Furnishings 


815 515 Hastings 5 t, West VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


“Ti. EB. WELDON & COMPANY 


GROCERIES 


863 Portage Ave. and 286 Bdwontem 8x. 
Phones Main 181 182 and 4681 


Classified Advertising Charge 
20 cents an agate line 
in estimating «pace, Ogure six words.to the tine 
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iy for ‘The Christian Science Monitor 
siden rooster perches 
nd day 
tiptop, 


_.+He’s a weathervane. 
eneath him in the farmyard, 
m the ground below, _ 


an ns’ run out 
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~ How to Give a Sled 
Carnival 

First in the order of events in a 

_ garnival should come the races, 


mets 
_ “which should include races between 


a 


wa 


Let €: 


‘ 


’ . » et 


* 
~ = *- — ens a 
%¢t* ~ 


quarter of every hoop of the opposing 
army. When every standard has been 
thus demolished, victory is complete. 
The armies must not advance, and 
the standard bearers must not re- 
treat beyond certain definite lines. 

The carnival may either begin or 
end with a street parade, first the 
double-runners drawn by half of the 
crew, the other half riding, then turn 
about, and then single sleds with or 
without passengers and in any order 
of formation, either tandem or two or 
more abreast. Ifthe sleds and double- 
runners are gayly decorated, and the 
passengers costunted, the effect will | 
be more amusing and attractive. 
Double-runners, for instance; can be 

ged with masts and sails like a 
ship, and a single sied can represent | 
an Eskimo igloo. Fiags, gay colors, 
and quaint costumes will make the 
carnival picturesque. 


~ Letter Writing 

In a book on letter-writing Mr. 
Thomas Arkle Clark says that when 
he was a child the writing of a letter 
by any of the family was .a task not 
to be undertaken lightly, that it was 
like preparing for threshers, in that 
all the family had a part in it and no 
one was allowed to shirk his duty. 
That, however, is not the right way 
for q child to set. to work to write 
a letter—say a letter during the holi- 
daye when one has plenty of time and 
really wishes to write one. If a child 
lives in the country, the task is sim- 
ple, for the small sights and sounds 
af the day, the birds and animals and 
the passersby, all furnish something 
interesting to write about. Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, in his book called “A Shep- 
herd’s Life,” shows how the gmall 
things that are actually seen, and 
then set down exactly aS seen, are 


}stre to be interesting to others. 


Of course the same thing applies to 
the child. who lives in the city. To 
write a good letter, he should culti- 
vete what:some one has called “the 
daily-theme eye.” That is, he should 
be alert to see the striking little 
events of the street, the things he 
would rush into the house to tell 
‘the rest of the family, and put these 
down on paper exactly as he would tell 


| them. There is always something go- 
j ing on for the one who ie really awake 


to see, and this activity is what fur- 
nishes material for good letters. 


A -Buttercup 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The tallest yellow buttercup 
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moe yausy isthe wee owl wrote the letters y-o-w-e-l, in an exceedingly neat hand” 


| The Adventures of 


, Diggeldy Dan 


School in the itollow 


Publishing Society. All rights reserved. 


with the Professor. “Besides,” 
added, “it will make a good story to 
tell when I return to the menagerie 
tent.” 

| “A story?” questioned the owl. 

“Yes,” returned the other. Where- 
upon he told Hook something of his 
friends of the circus, of Diggeldy Dan 
and of how the Pretty Lady now and 
then carried the different animals into 
}the wide-wide world that they might 
return to the tent with a tale to 
relate. 

“What a splendid idea that is!” @x- 
claimed’ Hook. “But why didn’t you 
tell me before so that I might help 
out?’ | 

“Help out!” cried Zebra. “Why, 
haven't you taken me to see the moon 
rise and only just now to measure its 
mate?” 

“Of course, of course,” Hook’ as- 
sented, “but. then, Pshaw! now that 
I know what you're after I'll be able 
to do lots better than that. We must, 
for instance, look in onthe Tree 
Stump School in the Hollow. For if 
the Professor interested you I know 
you'll be twice taken with the Seven 
.Vowels. So come; let us hurry away 
to the other end of the valley.” 

“I'll be glad to,” Zebra said politely, 
“though I’ve already seen the vowels. 
Giraffe once wrote them on the board 
with his yellow chalk.” , 

“Oh, but that was merely: the sign 
of the Seven,” answered Hook. “I 
mean the very Vowels themselveg— 
the ones that hop.” 

“That hop!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished Zebra. . 

“Yes, and talk, teo, for that matter,” 
said Hook; “but there, no more of 
that until we arrive at the Hollow.” 

So onward they swung down the 
length of the valley, Zebra kicking up 
gray clouds of dust as he gelloped 
along, and Hook sometimes flying so 
low as almost to brush his compan- 
ion’s long ears. 

In due time they again came to the 
pasture gate, but by now the two colts 
were quite fast asleep. Indeed, the 
whole valley seemed to be snugly and 
snoozily’ wrapped tight in Slumber- 
land. And then out of the stillness 
there came.a faint, mournful sound. 
At first Zebra could not guess what 
it was he had heard.° But soon it 
came again, this time more @istinct 
and less mournful. And: tlien he 


Blow upon the yellow, 
Yellow buttercup and me. 
Oh, the galty, blowy winds, 

A-blowing fromthe sea, 


knew: It was the crowing of a cock. 
“Why surely the dawntime cannot 

be anywhere near,” he said. But even 

as he spoke a second cock wakened 


4-bDiowing from the sea! 


in another part of the valley. And 


| then, playing echo, a third called to it, 
| while a faraway fourth seemed to 


; 


In Which Zebra Visits the Tree Stump | 


“Anyway, it was lots of fun,” said|in the very deep of the night. : 
Zebra, as he and Hook entered the | these birds are rare and, since they | 
moonlit road. Meaning, of course, the |} 0 mle 
measuring of the moon and the tilt | P $3 


he now crowed to the left. and. crowed 


answer “‘Me-tooo000000.” 
Now as every one knows, a rooster 


wi'l sometimes doodle and doo in the 
And there are! mendously broad tree trunk: The ob- 
| others who (by some chance aroused ject upon which Zebra now gazed was, 
Copyright, 1921, by The Christian Science | and being proud of their voices) will | fully as wide as Rhino was long, and 
now and. then sing a half dozen notes almost as high as Giraffe. 
Still,;a time it had been a tree with great 


midst of a dream. 


none, call forth no _ re- 


But it was no such roosters that 
to the right and crowed at each end 
of the valley. For these were true 
trumpeters of the dawntime. And— 
as Zebra almost immediately noted— 
Hook made no attempt to conceal his 
conrern, Instead hé frowned exactly 
19 times—once for each crow from 
the cocks. 

“That means it’s coming,” he ad- 
mitted, almost §rebelliously. “The 
roosters have smelled’ it, and pretty 
soon we will catch a glimpse of. it 
rising out of the east, And after that 
more cocks will crow and ducks will 
quack and the whole world wake. 
But the moonlight will not stay: it and 
the makebelieve mate will go far, far 
away; and the stars will hide their 
faces in their hands—every one. And 
Zebra and Hook will hide away, too— 
yes, hide away deep in the Hol- 
low.” : 

“That will suit me just fine,” an- 
swered the striped-one. “Are we most 
there?” 

“Well, we still have quite a piece 
to go; but we'll arrive in due time. 
Only we must hurry.” 

So hurry they did—hurried on 
through the gathering morning. As 
they sped the moon changéd from 
yellow to silver and then. gradually; 
paled as the east sky grew light. With 


this light from the east canie a soft,’ 
It seemed to start. 


manteling mist. 


from somewhere near the Cove and to! 


silently move up the valley. And after 
a time it overtook the two travelers, 
enveloping them’ both in the gray folds 
of its cloak. : 

“Just the thing,’ approved Hook, 
“for under cover of, this, we can go 
straight. to the school without any 
chance early riser being one bit the 
wiser.” 

Thus onward and still onward the 
two of them journeyed until they 
reached a gray patch of woods at the 
end of the valley. And as they entered- 
it Zebra began to notice that through 
the mist there now and then wheeled 
plump-bodied travelers. These flew in 
pairs or sometimes in groups; but all 
took their way in the selfsame direc- | 
tion. 

“Why, they’re owls!” he exclaimed, 
a half minute after, as a group of the 
strangers winged right past his nose. 
“And mostly all little ones.” 

“That's just what they are.” said 
Hook in reply. “for we have now 
reached the Hollow, and it is here that 
they all come to school.” 

“You mean to the Tree Stump 


, 


) 


| Schooi?” asked the other. 


| sounded a. most impressive “Ahem!” 


“Exactly. And speaking of it—here 
we are.” 

As Hook said this he glided slant- 
ingly to the right and straightway 
perched himself on the top of a tre- 


Once upon 


branches, but—no doubt desiring to 
provide a school for the owls—it had 
one day laid down its limbs, emptied 
its trunk, added a door and a window 
ang so become a center of learning. 
There it stood, or, rather, leaned; 
against a steep, rocky bank that rose | 
at its back.to join the slope of the 
Hollow. Yes, there it stood, with Hook 
perched on its roof (a very symbol of 
wisdom!), its ddor open wide and ow! 
after owl flying inside. 

In what number they came! There 
were scores upon scores of them, and 
how all found room in the tree—big 
as it Was—-was a question that Zebra 
was soon asking Hook. | 

“They don't,” said his guide. . “You 
see there’s a bit. of a cave in under 
the bank, gnd one side of the tree 
opens off into it.” | 

“I wish I might look inside,” said | 
the. visitor. 

“You are going to,’ Hook assured 
him. “My only regret is that you're) 
not smaller or the door bigger so that | 
you might walk on in.. However, the. 
window will do fairly well,” he added | 
as he flew down to the sill of it. 

“It will do splendidly;’” cried the’ 
other as he hurried forward to join: 
him, “and I believe it is just high) 
enough from the ground to allow) 
me to—”’ 
_ “Sh—sssh!” whispered Hook mo-' 
tioning for silence. “Not so loud, | 
please.” | 

So: Zebra said no more but stood! 
very still. And then, at a sign from 
the owl, he slipped his head right in| 
through the window! 

At first Zebra looked. info nothing 
save gloom. But in a little while he! 
srew accustomed to the gray light of ; 
the place. Indeed all things seemed Lo | 
grow brighter as he gazed about the’! 
inside of the tree. And he suddenly | 
realized that this was because of the: 
light that gleamed from 200 strange 
eyes! He now saw how the fieor of 
the tree-room joined. with’ the cave 
that extended under. the hillside—a’ 
floor that was crowded with the scores 
of queer students. 

But not all of the space was taken | 
up by the classes, For in the very| 
center of the hundred small perches | 
-were seven much larger ones. And onj 
these sat seven great owls. All of 
these owls had their* backs turned to 


Zebra as if they all bad their noses | 


buried deep in deep books. 
“They are the Seven Vowels,” avhis- 
pered Hook. “Would: you like to be 
introduced,” 
“Oh, very much!” 
striped-one. , 
So, puffing himself: out. 


exclaimed the 


Hook 


/}example,” directed the Professor. 


light that’s coming! 
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at which all of the little owls bobbed 
up and down and chorused “Good 
morning, Trustee Hook,!’ while the 
larger ones brought their heads 
around with something of a snap. 
“Good morning alk” responded 
Hook, and then added, “This is my 
friend Zebra, who has come to visit 
school. Zebra, meet the Seven Vow- 
els, Professors A, ©, I, O, U, and, to the 


right, Sometimes-W and Sometimes- 
\ yg 


times, while the Vowels rolled their! 
eyes and assured him that he was most} 
iquite as though each were 


welcome. 

“But we will not interrupt your) 
chasses.”” Hook added, “so please go 
ahead just as though we were not 
here.” 

“Why are they called. Vowels?” 
whispered ‘Zebra, as the Seven again 
turned about. But as if to make an- 
swer, Sometimes-W at that very mo- 
ment. put the idantical question to a 
wee, fluffy pupil who perched near the 
wall. ' 

“Because there's always an owl in 
every vowel,” answered the student. 

“Go to the blackboard and give an | 


And though he had some trouble in| 
reaching so high, the wee ow! wrote: 
the. letters v-o-w-e-] in an exceedingly | 
neat hand. | 

“Now elucidate,” 
teacher. | 

“Please sir, what?” stammered the’ 
little one. 

“Use the eraser! Use the eraser!” 
said the instructor, casting a quick 
glance toward Trustee’. Hook. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” And so saying tle 
one at the blackboard carefully re- 
moved the “‘v” and the “e” thus leav- | 
ing the word “owl” quite as plain as 
could be. : 

“Now tell us if there are any vowels | 
in ‘owl.’” 

“Two, sir,” answered the fluffy: 
pupil, “yow and Professor 0.” | 

“Ut!” repeated Sometimes-W, “I | 
see no ‘u’ in the word.” 

“QOh—Oh, I meant ‘y-o-u’—you: you! 
your very own self,” answered the | 
pupil, spelling it out. Whereat the, 
class giggled and, seeing that Trustee | 
Hook was much amused, the other | 
six professors allowed themselves to | 
smile so broadly that all the pupils | 
simply shouted with laughter. 

Such wag the beginning of Zebra’s 
visit to the Tree Stump School in the 
Hollow. What an interesting-hour it 
proved to be! Then a bell sounding, 
he concluded’ that recess was at hand. 
Turning about for the first time since | 
he had thrust his head through the 
window, he saw that day had come. 
And at the same time he heard Hook 
mumbling something about “getting 
on inside.” 

“Now that it’s recess I suppose the 
pupils will come out to play and the 
Seven Vowels to hop on the branches,” 
said. Zebra. 

“Play and hop, nothing!” scoffed 
Hook. “Recess in. that glary, white 
Well, I guess not. 
That bell ‘means everybody in. this 


instructed = the | 


| happened 


school, including Trustee Hook, is 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


going *to snooze.” And with that he 
flopped through the window and set- 
tled by the side of Professor A, who 
seemed very pleased to make room for 
him. 

-“Well of all things,” thought Zebra, 
as his gaze followed Hook. But as he 
looked into the,room he noted that it 
was now much less gloomy since bits 
of the day had begun to slip in 
through the door and the window. 


At which the visitor bowed many! Sleepily and with heavy-lidded eyes 


the owls noticed it, too. They greeted 
the light with round; qucstioning looks 
saving, 
“Why, where did you come from?” 
Again, gazing at Zebra, they seemed 
equally surprised to see him standing 
there; and, as-though the visitor's 
stripes formed some sort of a puzzle, 
opened their eyes just as wide as 
they could. Yet, try as they would, 
the black part closed up—leaving 
naught save the gold.in every owl's 
eye. Then down went the lids of the 
hundred and seven and down went 
the curtains over Hook's two eyes, 
too. And so they all slept. 

-But, ‘strangest of all, was. what 
to Zebra. For standing 
there with his body now bathed in 
the warm sun of the morning and 
his head inside the great trunk, he 
soon became drowsy. And so—his 
body in sight but his face, ears and 
nose quite hidden from view—he 
went sound, sound asleep at the Tree 
Stump School in the Hollow. 


Hidden European 
Rivers 


In each of the- following sentences 
is the name of a well-known European 
rjver. The letters spelling the name 
are in their exact order. Can you 
find them all? 

l. They* went up over the 
mountain side very slowly. 

2. He ran swiftly with a message 
to the commander. 

3. James made up his mind that he 
would win a prize. 

4. Arthur decided tc co to Baghdad 
on a camel. 

+S. Lionel besought permission for a 
leave of absence. 

6. When I read of Michael Angelo I 
resolved to do my best. 

7. There should be something else 
in every schoolroont besides desks. 

8 Kindly hand my knife to me, use 
your own, please. 

9. Though distance may us sever, 
never will our friendship cease. 

1). I wish, Ana, on your way to 
school, that you would call for Mary. 

Answers will -be given next Thurs- 
day. 
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Answers ‘to last week’s puzzle “Hie 

den Composers”: 

' Verdi. 
Gluck. 
Parker. 
Belling 
Baeh. 
Chopin. 
Handel 
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| Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


’ | ble that has ever beset humanity has 
|fall through partaking of the fruit of 


_ | demonstrated. 


“The Counterpoise of 


CCORDING to the Genes’ tie record, 
it would appear that all the trou- 


its origin in Adam’s temptation and 


the tree of good and evil. For he had 
been warned that he should not eat of 
it nor touch it lest he die. But, ac- 
cording to the record, the serpent or 
tempter promised that his eyes should 
be opened if heate of this fruit. And 
he did eat of it. The metaphysical 
lesson is plain indeed» For, the belief 
of evil has ever originated with 
the serpent, or aggressive suggestion, 
which ever endeavors to ensnare and 
allure. This is but the counterfeit of 
the one creator, the divine Mind. And 
until it is made plain that this argu- 
ment of the necessity of evil isa lie, 
the aliness of God and His creation 
and the nothingness of the false con- 
cept will never be understood nor 


Now, there is probably nothing in 
the teaching of Christian Science 
which offers greater satisfaction and 
a more abundant light on reality then 
its declaration and accompanying 
proof that evil has no* power, for it 
does not actually exist. And further, 
in substantiation of this, the Chris- 
tian Scientist has but to direct atten- 
tion to the well-known passage in 
Habakkuk, who declared of God: 
“Thou art of purer eyes than to be- 


There can be no condition nor cir- 
ince under which the divine law 


fails > operate perfectly, harmoni- 


ously, and completely. No so-called 
law of mortal mind exists, hence it 
has néither power nor authority. 
Christian Scien¢e proves the unreality 
of evil and shows that when the light 
of spiritual understanding is cast upon 
error, in whatever guise, the Christ, or 
Truth, ‘is made manifest with signs 
followlig. How.true, indeed, is Mrs. 
Bddy's ‘declaration: “Evil is but the 
counterpoise of nothingness.” 


looking, 
skirted, bare-headed, footing it bravely 
under the hot sun. 

Portions of the land on either side 
consist of waste, quite recently laid 
under ‘cultivation; the huge blocks of 
stone had been wrenched up, ... an 
conspicuously piled up in the midst 
of the newly created field—a veritable 


trophy! The rich red earth amply 


4} 


Caussé, its quaint spire rising in the 
tewashed houses, 


djand far around the grey walls of the 


\France.”). 


wie sy Hoge «ata og ig 
ng. the steep .sides of the 


midst-of rows of whitew 


hanging gardens 
all sides just outside the town are 
vineyards, now golden in hue, peach-| 
trees and almond-groves, whilst above 


Causse shut out ali but the meridian 
fays of tif sun,—(“Unfrequented 


the Sandwich Islands. They were 
quickly followed by parties from Aus~ 
tralia, among whom were numbers of 
discharged conviets and ticket~-of-leave 
men. Such foreigners, unaccustomed 
to self-government and in some cases 
outlaws by instinct and experience, 
were undesirable additions to the 


ratks of the miners, and were .much | Sang 


disliked as alien ittruders who had 
no rights in the mineral wealth of 
the public lands. The eastern states 
received information of the mines 
ee late in the autumn of 1848 that the 
season was unfavorable for undertak- 
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Came the Spring With 
All Its Splendor 


{Prom “The Song of Hiawatha’) 


And. the air gtéw warm and pleasant, 

And upon the wigwam sweetly 

the bluebird and the robin, 

And the stfeam began to murmur, 

Anda scent of growing grasses 

Through the iodge was gently 

wafted. ... 

Thus it was that in the North-land 

After that unheard-of coldness, 

That intolerable Winter, 

Came the Spring with all its splendor, 

All its birds and all its: blossonis, 

All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 
Sailing on the win’ to northward, 

Flying in great flocks, like arrows, 


_ | LdAke buze arrows shot through héaven, 


Passed the swan, the Mahnahbezee, 
Speaking aloyoet as & man speaks; 
And in long lines waving. bending 
Like a bow-string snapped asunder, 
Came the white coose, Waw-be-wawa; 
And in pairs, or singly flying, 
Mehng the loons, with clangorous 
riniona, 


‘the bine heron, the Siuh-shuh-gah, 


| 


| 


i 


And the erenae, the Mushkodasa. 
In the thicket’s ard the meadows 
Piped the p'tiuebird. the Owaissa, 


/On the summit oi the lodges 


t 
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, Sang the robin, the Opechee, 


in the covert of the pine-trees 
Cooed the pigeon, the Omemee; ... 
—Henury Wadsworth Longfellow. 


The South Colonies 
in 1735 


Virginia, Maryland, the two Caro- 
|linas, Georgia—-the southern sweep of 
' England-in-America —-are colonized. 
‘They have communication with one 
\pnother and with middle and northern 
| Eingland-in-America. They also have 
;communication with the motherland 
over the sea. The greetings of kindred 
and the fruits of labor travel to and 
fro over the salt, tumbling waves. 
But also go mutual criticism and com- 
'plaint. “Each man,” says Goethe, “is 
‘led and misled after a _ fashion 
| peculiar to himself.” So with those 
‘mass persons called countries. Ten- 
sion would come about, tension would 
|relax, tension would return and in- 
-erease between Mother England and 
Daughter America. In all these 
| colonies, in the year with which this 
‘narrative closes, there were living 
children and young persons who would 
see the cord between broken, would 
hear read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. So—but the true bond 
could never be broken, for mother 
and daughter after all are one.—Mary 
| Johnston, “The Chronicles of Amer- 


ica.” 
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ff the war hold evil.” It is plain to see, as Hab- 
akkuk did see, that if God, the infinite | 
Mind and creator of all that is real 
could behold iniquity it must be part 
of His creation, and divine Mind, God, 
would, of necessity, be infinite evil,— 
which is itself an absurdity. 

It is, therefore, but natural that the 
nothingness of evil, though contrary 
to many accepted beliefs, should have 
been forcefully set forth by Mrs. Eddy 
as an underlying conclusion resulting | 
from the established understanding of | 
the omnipotence, omnipresence, and 
omniscience of divine Principle, infi- | 
mite good. “Evil has fio power, no. 
intelligence, for God is* good, and) 
therefore good is infinite, is All,” she) 
writes on pages 398 and 3959 of 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures.” And again on page 92 of 
the same textbook, “Until the fact con- 
cerning eérror—namely, its nothing- 
ness—appears, thé moral demand will 
not be met, and the ability to make 
|nothing of error will be wanting. We 
should blush to call that real which is 
only a mistake. The foundation of 
evil is laid on a belief in something 
besides God. This belief tends to sup- 
port two opposite powers, instead of 
urging the claims of Truth alone. The 
mistake of thinking that error can be 
real, when it is mere) the absence of 
truth, leads to belief in the superi- 
ority of error.” This is in complete 
accord with the closing verse of the | 
first chapter of Genesis where it is | 
recorded that God saw everything that | 
: He had made, and behold it was very | 
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4 its way to the camps, as I heard 
‘time to time of its being sung in 
id not, However, realize how 

mn made its way, nor 

hold it took upon the 

s “sung, chanted, re- 

da in exhortation and 

@ve of battle.” It was 
d in newspapers, in atmy hymn- 
, On broadsides; it was the word 
) hour, and the Ugion armies 
to its swing. 


of the Republic’ 

has been translated into Italian, 

_ Spanish, and Armenian. Written in 

_ the dark on a scrap of Sanitary Com- 

2 ' , it has been printed in 

hagina , from the 
ent edition presented 
her 


es oF 


Courtesy ef Geedspeed’s Book Shop, Beston 


‘Head Seas,” from the etching by George C. Wales 


We Sailed Where None| steer i2'te tteste sf usa Tanais| The California Gold 


- : Suppose the state of things here must . 
Have Sailed— be very much what it was in the age. Discovery 
The mining region was quite with- 


“Rew of primitive man. I fancy that any 
Wa malted suerte nous Save sailed native of these parts, any true Caus-| neh 
. ’ out any equipment for civil or military 
It lay along the western 


And saw the land-lights burning aise Ga hohe @ eons vig odd “ - control. 

On islands ‘none -have hailed; ‘own; a stranger would doubtless have | slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
; : bis right to do so contested, or, maybe,| and was separated from the original 
Some patriarchal system is, still in| line of the missions by the hills of the 
force, and the village community is not’ Cgast Range and the sun-scorched 


| yet extinct in France. | Some 


(plain of the cantral valley. 
| “Voila la capitale de Sauveterre!” 
| Soon cries our driver, pointing to a Srants ct kee Ree Ome Bney ye 


cluster of bare brown, apparently win-|f0Fmer government to adventurous 
from abroad, notably to 


St. Enimie in the | dowless, houses, and a tiny church, all | Colonists 
: . /grouped picturesquely together. A/ Captain John A. Sutter, who had been 
Crowding Hills | poor-looking place it was enough when |a commissioned officer, sometimes 
we obtained @# nearer view, reminding | called an alcalde, under the old régime, 
Mende to St. Enimie | 
“I was on my way to the Causses | 


ons of charg: village more than any-| and whose fort at New Helvetia had 
thing else! Nothing in the shape of & | heen an outpost of patriarchal civiliza- | 
at last!” writes Miss Betham-Edwards. | garden i* to.be seen, only dull walls | mT r 
“More striking and beautiful than when; of close-set dwellings, with narrow: 


tion. In February, 1848, John Sinclair 
first seen now seemed the upward paths between. Windows, however, “25 appointed alcalde “for and in the 
drive from Mende, the beautiful grey | 0UrT driver assured us, were there; bu 


ling the overland journey, but twenty, 
| thousand men assembled on the banks | 
'of the Missouri River, eager to start 
| for the West as soon as the Winter | 
'was over, and a fleet of vessels pre-| 
‘pared to carry passengers to California | 
‘by way of the Isthmus of Panama, 
‘and around Cape Horn. The real rush 
‘therefore reached the state early in 
1849, when thousands of men poured! 
‘over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and | 
other thousands sailed through the | 
Golden Gate into the harbor of San} 
Francisco.—From “History of the San | 
Francisco Vigilance Committee of) 
1851,” by Mary Floyd Williams. 
* 


Byron at Chillon 


Septr. 18th (1816) 

Callec by Berger (my Courier who) 
acts as Valet for a day or two, the 
learned Fletcher. being in charge of 
Chatteli at Diodati): got up. H.) 
walked on before; got on horseback | 
and rode till] within a mile of Vevay..| 


- mesic many times, but never suc- 
cessfully. It is inseparably wedded to 
the a ' for which it was written, an 
_ air simple, martial, and dignified: no 
_ attempt to divorce the two could ever 
ey, ec 


ao 


aft Sa 


“ 


But when the night was done. 
There danced the deep to windward 
Blue-empty ‘neath the sun.” 


—Rudyard Kipling. 
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| good. 

| The statement just quoted and many 
(others in Mrs, Eddy's writings show 
N plainly that the acceptance of the re- 
| ality of God, in itself, involves the re- 
jection of evil as real. As some one 
has said: “Whatever is, its opposite is 
not.” And it is because of this sim- 
ple fact that sin and disease of every | 


t| district of country on the Sacramento 
river, near New Helvetia.” In March 


| the village is built with its back to) 


at the Post 
A. 


pro- 
3, 
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form and nature are destroyed in 
Christian Science. For these beliefs | 
are ecen to be merely dreams in which 
the human or mortal mind indulges, 
and thus becoming a law unto itself, 
it imposes all sorts of enthrallments 
upon itself, until liberated by an un- 
derstanding of Truth. It then becomes 
plain that deliverance is attained 
through a correction of these mistakes, 
and with this correction all that error 
claims promptly and permanently dis- 
appears into its native nothingness. 
And every false or material concept 
is thus replaced with the eternal spir- 
itual fact or idea. And it is through 
this replacement that. evil’s nothins- | 
ness becomes practically and demon- 
strably recognized and acknowledged. | 

Because of this simple yet radical 
position, it has been often charged 
that the doctrine of the nothingness 
of evil is a dangerous one as it may 
induce its supposed victims to believe 
that no harm can come out of the in- 
dulgence of sin and, in consequence, 
the criminal would be encouraged | 
rather to sin than to be dissuaded | 


from it. This is furthest from the fact. | 10cks of sheep, of a rich burnt-umber | slopes 


cathedral, with its unequal spires— 


_the one a lovely specimen of Gothic in | 
its late efiorescence, the other wholly | 


unbeautiful—cushioned against the 
soft green hills, the cheerful little 
town in fts fertile surroundings, its 
wild, far-stretching waste and barren 
peak. More musical still sounded in 
my ears the purling of the Lot, as un- 
seen it ran between sunny pastures 
over its stony bed far below... . 

The Causse of Sauveterre is not 
reached till we have left the farm- 
house and ruined chateau far behind. 
From that point the roads diverge, 


and we see our own road like a ribbon 


till lost to view in the grey, stony 


| wilderness. 


A considerable portion of the land 
hereabouts is cultivated. We see little 
patches of rye, oats, Indian corn, 
clover, potatoes, and here and there 
a peasant ploughing up the soil with 
oxen. 

As we proceed, the enormous hori- 
zon ever widens; long shadows fleck 
the purply-brown and orange-colored 
undulations; scattered sparsely are 


| the road. . .+ 

After quitting the village the road 
descends. 
a far-stretching tremendous ravine, its 
wooded sides running perpendicularly 
down. 
this depth, the only protection being i 


road, however, is excellent, our little 
horses steady and sure-footed, and our 
| driver very careful. We are, indeed, 
| too much interested in the scenery to 


| heed the frightful precipices within a’ 
| swinging his hat, and shouting: “Gold! 


| few inches of our carriage wheels... . 


| By and by, the prospect becomes in-| 


| expressibly grand, till the impression 
Of masnificence culminates as our road 
| begins literally to drop down upon St. 
|Enimie, as yet invisible. Our journey 
must now be compared to the descent 
from cloudliand in a balloon. Mean- 
time, the stupendous panorama of 
dark, superbly outlined mountain-wall 
closes in. We seem to have réached the 
limit of the world. Before us—Titanic 
|rampart—rises the grand Causse Mé- 
‘jean, now seen for the first time; 
| around, fold upon fold, are the curved 
‘heights of Sauveterre, the nearer 
brigh* green with sunny 


While, as has been shown, Christian | brown, but herbage is scant and little patches, the remoter purply black. 


Science stands upon the one reality | 
of God, good, and the divinely good 
creation, and the consequent nothing- | 
ness of evil, yet the punishment of the | 


sinner, as long as he sins is shown | 


cattle can bé nourished here. The 


‘in sight of the dark mass of the| 


Causse de Sauveterre, and soon we 
enter upon the true Caussien land- 


_ It is a wondrous spectacle—wal] 


iswelling hills now show new and upon wall of lofty limestone, .making 
| frandiose outlines; at-last we come! what seems an impenetrable barrier, 


closing around us, threatening to shut 
|out the very heavens; at our feét an 
ever-narrowing mountain pass. or 


t o 
© be one of the insistent demands of | scape in all its weird and sombre valley, the shelves of the rock running 


the divine order. On the other hand; | 
why should not the pains and pangs | 
of the sinner be removed as soon as 
he ceases to sin? Surely no other 
rational explanation of Christ Jesus’ 
forgiveness of the adulterous woman 
could be offered. For he commanded 
her to go and sin no more. He showed 
that she could only be lifted from 
t » yoke of sin’s bondage through 
ceasing to sin and in no other way. 
Mrs. Eddy has brought home the 
nothingness of evil with singular 
clarity in Science and Health (pp. 
367-368), when she says: “Evil is but 
the counterpoise of nothingness.” And 
what she declares of evil applies with 
equal force to disease and discord of 
every sort. Christian Science is prov- 
ing with mathematica! certainty in its 
healing ministrations, that an under- 
standing of the aljness of good, the 
one and only cause, or, divine Prin- 
ciple, makes the captive free. No law 
exists but the divine law, which is 
wholly spiritual, sovernjng and direct- 
ing the one perfect spiritual man. | 


grandeur. Just as when fairly out 


|in the open sea we realize to the full 


its beauty and sense of infinity, so it 
is here. The farther we go the wider, 
more bewilderingly vast becomes the 
horizon; wave upon wave, billow 
upon billow, now violet-hued with a 
tinge of gold; now deep brown, 
partly veiled with green, 6r roseate 
with sunlit clouds—the grey monotony 
of stone and waste is thus varied by 
the way. 

By the roadside slender trees of the 
hornbeam tribe ar: planted at inter- 
vals, and where these are wanting, tali 
flagstafis take their place, to guide 
the wayfarer when six feet-of snow 
cover the ground. Wild flowers in 
plenty brighten the edges of the road 
—stonecrops, cornflowers, purple 
lady’s fingers, and many others; but 
wedged as we are in our not too com- 
fortable caléche, to get out and pluck 
them is impossible. 

The road from Mende to the summit 
of the plateau can only be described 
as a vertical ascent; before beginning 
to descend, we have a few kilométres 


vertically down. 

When at last from our dizzy height 
our driver bids us look down, we dis- 
cern the grey roofs of St. Enimie 
wedged between the congregated es- 


lying immediately under our feet, as 
the streets around our St. Paul’s when 
viewed from the dome. We say to our- 
selves wé can never get there. The 
feat of descending those perpendicular 
cliffs seems impossible. It does not 
do to contemplate the road we have to 
take, winding like a ribbon round the 
upright shefts of the Causse. Follow 
it we must. We are high above the 
inhabited world, up in the clouds: 
there is nothing to do but descend as 
best we can; 80 wé trust to our good 
driver and steady horses, obliged to 
follow the sharply winding road at 
walking pace. And bit by bit—how 
we don't know—the horizontal zigzag 
is accomplished. We are down at last. 

How can I describe the unimagin- 
able picturesqueness of this little 
town wedged in between the crowding 
hills, dropped like a pebble to the 


: alcalde. 
For miles we drive alongside/| pear to represent the civil stall of the 
4%) entire mining area. 

stone wall not two feet high. The’ 


carpments far below, the little town | 


|a large district in the Contra Costa 
‘and San Joaquin regions was cut off 
We now follow the rim of! from the jurisdiction of San Jose, and 


Elam Brown was appointed its 
These two appointments ap- 


The earliest news of the gold dis- 
covery was received doubtfully, but 
about the twelfth of May Sam Bran- 
nan roused San Francisco to excite- 
ment as he passed through the streets 
waving aloft a bottle filled with dust, 
Gold! Gold from _ the 
River!” The town was 
deserted. In June the California 
Star suspended publication, the school 
closed, workmen abandoned their em- 
ployment, officials left their posts. 
Soldiers and sailors joined the general 
stampede, In Monterey the officers 


were without servants, and even Coli-| 
onel Mason was forced to take his} 


turn at cooking. 
The governor quickly realized that 


American} on before, and overtook them at last. 
quickly | 


|} spot in the world—excellent! 


there would he need of new methods | member at Chamouni, in the very eyes, 
of enforcing order. On May 23, 1848, | of f 
he asked Major J. R. Snyder, who was \ Woman, English also, exclaim to her 


about to visit the mines, to draw up an | 


The Colt young, but went very well: 
overtook H., and resumed the carriage, 
which is an open one. Stopped at 
Vevay two hours (the second time Ij 
had visited it); walked to the church; 
view from the church-yard superb; ... 
Ludlow’s h.t.se shown; it retains still 
his inscription—Omne Solum forti 
patria’. Walked down to the Lake 
side; servants, Carriage, saddle horses 
—all set off and left us ‘plantés la’, 
by some mistake; and we walked on 
after them towards Clarens; H. ran 


Arrived the second time (first time was 
by water) at Clzrens, beautiful Clar- 
ens! Went to Chillon through Scenery. 
worthy of I know not whom; went) 
over the Castle of Chillon again. On| 
our return met an English party in a 
carriage; « lady in it fast asleep!—_ 
fast asleep in the most anti-narcotic | 
I re-/ 


Mont Blanc, hearing another 


party “did you ever see anything more 


outline of desirable regulations, but |TUTal?’—-as if it was Highgate, or) 


nothing resulted from the effert. 
June and July Colonel Mason him- 


In | 


Hampstead, or Brompton, or Hayes,— | 
“Rural”! quotha! Rocks, pines, tor- | 


self-made a tour of the mining dis- | Tents, Glaciers, Clouds, and Summits | 


trict, and reported pis observations 
to Washington. Finding that crime 
of any kind was very infrequent, and 
conscious of his inability to enforce a 
questionable authority, he did not es- 
tablis:. there any general control. 
But he threatened to concentrate his 
forces in the field and to exclude un- 
licensed miners unless soldiers ceased 
to desert from the army, and unless 
civilians made provision for their 
families before seeking the placers.... 

First in the gold fields were the 
natives of the United States who were 
already in California, for the stren- 
uous labor of the mines did not 
greatly attract the indolent Cali- 
fornians. Soon after came many who 
had settled in the neighboring terri- 
tory of Orezon. Thus the nucleus of 
the mining population was ce ned 
of pioneers of the usual American 
type, and it was the universal verdict 
that: even in -the excitement and 
license of the vrines they were not 
only hard working and _ self-reliant, 
but honest and genérous in their at- 
titude toward each «ther. 


News of the richness of the placers | 
spread quickly among the ports of | 


the Pacific, and the next gold seekers 
came from Mexico, South America, and 


of eternal snow far above them—and | 
“Rural”! I did not know the thus ex-| 
claiming fair one, but she was a very 
good kind of &» woman. | 

After a slight and short dinner; we) 
visited the *ChAteau de Clarens; an | 
English woman has rented it recently | 


; 
; 
’ 


(it was not let when I saw it first): } 


the roses are gone with their Sum- 
mer; the family out, but the servants | 
desired us to walk over the ‘interior 
of the mansion. Saw on the table| 
Blair’s sermons and somebody else's’ 
(I forget who’s) sermons, and a set! 
of noisy children. Saw all worth see-| 
ing, and then descended to the “Bos- | 
quet de Julie”, etc., etc.; our Guide 
full of Rousseau, who he is eternally 
confounding with St. Preux, and mix- 
ing the man and the book. On the 
steps of a cottage in the village, I saw 
a young paysanne, beautiful as Julte| 
herself. Went again as far as Chil- 
lon to revisit the little torrent from | 
the hill behind it. Sunset reflected in 
the lake. Have to get up at five to- 
morrow to cross the mountains on 
horseback—carriage to be sent round; | 
lodged at my old Cottage—hospitable 
and comfortable.—‘‘Letters and Jour- 
nals of Lord Byron,” edited. by R. I 
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‘ hd ne Survey of Unemployment 


: has seldom been, as regards a nation as a 
an illustration of the value of un- 


i ish a Gael co cooperative effort as that resulting 


‘recent conference on pry a dene: called by 
t Harding. Much was said, before the meeting — 


conferees, fepresenting almost every industry and 
osseyy A affected by ‘the problem, that might have 
zed those ged in a less determined under- 
king an Even the ic was somewhat skeptical as to 
fo ms | ‘results of the conference. There have been 
gov nt inquiries and investigations without number, 
a d the benefits appreciable have not always been quite 
: So it was not _ that even those who 
ee hopeful concerning the possibility of some beneficial 
t were, nevertheless, inclined to expect nothing more 
n platitudinous resolutions and a summary of con- 
fu using and conflicting theories. And even in. the weeks 
_ tollo the adjournment of the conference, those who 
ve s otal remind the public that “We told you so,’ 
have endeavored ° to impress upon others the belief that 
_ conditions in industry were no better, and that no greater 
of workers were employed than before the 
dent’s advisers met. As a matter of fact, there has 
any more basis for the misleading conclusions ad- 
d than there was for the pessimistic forecasts made. 
Who were anxious to record the defeat of the 
: Deicteps thought it advisable to pronounce their 
gment in advance of any authenticated official survey 
_ Which might at any time be made public. 

a ais ier this official survey has been made and the result 
ae ced. It seems to answer, conclusively and con- 
¥, all forecasts and all premature estimates. It 
as illustrating the main point of difference, that 
there were some 3,000,000 unemployed persons 

nage United States at the time the conference was held, 
T,500,000, and possibly as many as 2,000,000, 


* 
woeccir 


"e now engaged in industry who would still be unem-. 


np had not the conference met. In other words, it 
9 mode apparent that the total of unemployment is not 
erially greater in the United States now than in 
al conditions and times. There is always a per- 
age of those who gain a livelihood by labor with 
is to be round without employment. No gov- 

; or social activities in their behalf, apparently, 
make a particle of difference. The reasons for 

ir idleness are usually personal and individual. Some, 

t not all, belong to what might be called the unem- 
leisure class, in which unemployment, rather 
employment, is the thing sought. The leisure 


= gained is merely incidental, a natural accompaniment 


Of selective idleness. They thank no one for holding 
conference in their behalf, or for devising ways and 
re for their industrial and social improvement. 


ge is interesting, and instructive as well, to inquire 


- oy this conference, quite popularly regarded, in its 
eae os as only another officially-directed investigation 
3 Sorter pressing economic problem, has brought tangible 
Ae ‘almost immediate results, where many others 
have resulted in so little, even if anything at all, The 
_ answer is not hard to find. The first and most important 

to be accomplished was to convince industry, in the 
- varied forms in which it was represented at the confer- 
_ ence, that its own continued stagnation, or unemployment, 
; was economically as disastrous and unprofitable to the 
public generally, and to the capital invested, as was con- 
___ tinued idleness, enforced or otherwise, to those who pros- 
_ pered only by manual labor. As in all seasons of indus- 


q a 


and financial depression, there was no actual shortage 


a bof. work or of money to pay for services performed. The 
a a only. lack was of contact between the essential. com- 
___ modities, the work, and the workers, and this contact was 
E established by those who were able to comprehend the 
_ apparent difficulty in its simple, concrete aspects. Those 
_ Who have experienced, in whatever country, those seasons 
a _ of what are called “hard times” have learned to know 
_ that even the remote cause of such so-called panics is not 
_ +n actual scarcity of money. There is no less money 
than at other times. 
_ becomes inactive, that it fails or refuses to circulate. The 
chief contributing cause of the recent country-wide unem- 
_ ployment in the United States was the failure or refusal 
_ Of work to circulate. There was no actual shortage of 
_ Work, and there was no actual shortage of money. There 
— Was inactivity, congestion, a tightening up and abnormal 
_ constriction, and when this condition was overcome by a 


the dset of the lack of any real actuating cause for it, 
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ired relief was almost immediate. 
An examination of the report issued a few days ago 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of ‘the 
. States, or, more properly, by his direction, is 
convincing of the somewhat remarkable accomplishment 
y which has been made possible by a correct understanding 
_ of the true relationship of the problem to the actual 
conditions existing. First of all, of course, is the virtual 
- dimination of u as an economic factor as 
it existed at the time the conference was called. That 
_ Was the end sought, and it appears to be the end achieved. 
But more than all this, there has been destroyed, pos- 
‘ fer all time, in the consciousness of the public, the 
Bax fear which such a supposed condition has hereto- 
ioe ¢ invariably aroused. The public has met what it 
y. eg as a rather sizable and altogether ferocious 
in its path, and has found that the lion was not 
A at all. It was a rather heroic method to pursue, 
_ possibly, for no one actually cares to confront lions. 
__ It is so much easier to keep out of the path where they 
are supposed to be. That is why, in former times of 
astrial depression, relief has been so slow in coming. 
has been tiresome and discouraging. Some- 
to find out, by some wise course, that the thing 
t had not materialized. The period of watchful 
“anxious waiting has been utilized, in the present 
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The whole difficulty is that money. 


instance, in devising altogether sensible defenses against 
a possible recurring attack. The machinery provided 
as a direct result of the conference is quite as import- 


ant, in its way, as the immediate result attained. 


Penny Postage Issue in Great Britain 


THE agitatign which is m progress in Great Britain 
in favor of the restoration of penny postage will un- 
doubtedly have the support of those who recognize the 
fundamental importance, both nationally and interna- 
tionally, of the fullest possible facilities for communica- 
tion. During the war, when times were exceptional, an 
increase in- postage might perhaps be defended, but with 
the restoration of peace and the necessity, which at once 
became apparent, of developing trade in all directions, 


‘the dictate of wisdom would seem to have been to reduce 
In Great ° 


Britain, however, exactly, the opposite course was pur- . 


postage to normal levels as quickly as possible. 


sued. The situation facing the government was that, 
in spite of the fact that purely postal business showed a 
profit of about £900,000, telegraphs: and telephones 
showed a deficit of £4,300,000. In order to meet the net 
deficit, the government decided upon the policy of in- 
creasing postage and reducing facilities. The postage on 
postcards was increased from id. to 1%4d., and printed 
matter under one ounce from Wd to 1d., whilst foreign 
and colonial rates were advaficed from 2 Wd. to 3d. 

The shortsightedness of such a policy is at once secn 
when any examination comes to be made of its actual 
working. Jn the case of the picture postcard industry, 
Mr. Adolph Tuck, in a recent statement, set forth the 
situation with peculiar clarity. He showed that im- 
medéately on the 14d. rate coming into effect, the picture 
postcard trade was reduced by 50 per.cent. This meant, 
of course, that manufacturers of picture postcar|s were 
unable to reduce their stocks. A halt was called in 
further production, and this in turn meant the throwing 
out of employment of. large numbers of artists, block- 
makets, paper mills workers, and printers. The actual 
gain to the post office from the new rate was inconsid- 
erable, if any, whilst the loss to the country as a whole, 
through loss of wages and the payment of additional un- 
employment doles, must have been serious. 

This, however, is only a single instance of the futility 
of the policy. One of the great desires of statesmen 
and citizens of the British Commonwealth everywhere 
today is that the Commonwealth should be drawn closer 
together than ever. Admittedly, one of the greatest 
bonds of union is a ready and cheap means of communi- 
cation. The loss in this respect resulting from the 
increase of overseas postage from 1d. to 3d. may not be 
easy to estimate, but that it is very real and very serious 
cannot be doubted. The fact is, of course, that the profits 
resulting from a cheap postage rate are not to be esti- 
mated simply in cash. The probabilities are that the 
restoration of a penny postage throughout the British 
Commonwealth and the reinstatement of all pre-war 
facilities, even if they resulted iti a very serious cash 
loss, would really mean an immense gain to the Com- 
monwealth as a whole. 


General Smuts and Mozambique 

THE friendly statement made by General Smuts 
some time ago, in the course of a speech in Pretoria, -1n 
regard to Mozambique, was characteristic of the desire 


which actuates the South African Premier on all occa- 


sions to improve the relations subsisting between the 
Union of South Africa and its neighbors. No one 
realizes more clearly than does the man who was so 
largely responsible for the League of Nations Covenant 
the importance of establishing such unity. The position 
of the Union in regard to the Portuguese territory of 
Mozambique is curiously interesting. As General Smuts 
very justly pointed out, the prosperity of the Transvaal 
is really dependent upon the maintenance of a policy of 
full cooperation with the Portuguese. More and more, 
as the years pass, and.development goes~forward, is a 
free access to the Indian Ocean a necessity for the 
Transvaal. The natural outlet is, of course, through the 
Portuguese territory of Mozambique at Delagoa Bay. 

For the past twelve years this intercourse has been 
governed by an agreement. known as the Mozambique 
Convention. And, quite recently, the Mozambique 
authorities notified the Union that, in their opinion, the 
convention was largely out of date, and that conditions 
had so changed within the last decade as to render a 
revision of the agreement highly necessary. In the course 
of his speech at Pretoria, General Smuts frankly agreed 
that such revision was necessary. The fact is, of course, 
that during the last twelve years the trade situation in 
South Africa has been practically revolutionized. Twelve 
years ago, the great concern of the Transvaal was the 
question of exports; today it is a question very largely 
of imports. Twelve years ago, the question of securing 
an adequate supply of native labor for the gold mines 
was urgent; today it is not a matter of serious moment. 
Twelve years ago, the question of sugar supply was im- 
portant; today, with Natal able to supply not only all 
the needs of the Union, but to export sugar on a con- 
siderable scale, the sugar question may “be said to be 
solved. In many other directions the, situation has 
changed, and therefore the demand. for revision of the 
agreement is seen to be reasonably just. 

General Smuts, however, was evidently determined 
to make it clear that the Union had been scrupulous in 
observing all the terms of the agreement whilst it was in 
operation. For some time past it has been the object 
of attack in certain quarters in the Portuguese territory, 
particularly on the point of ‘the percentage of trade 
which, under the agreement, was to be allotted to Delagoa 
Bay. The Mozambique Convention provided that not 
less than 50 per cent and not more than 55 per cent of 
the import traffic should go to Delagoa Bay. General 
Smuts was able to show that, in spite of the adverse con- 
ditions prevailing during the war, over which the Union 
had, of course, no control, this 50 per cent had actually 
been maintained throwgnout. the whole of the twelve 
vears. 

Another important issue which the Union has to face 
in regard to Mozambique is the acute currency question 
which obtains in the territory at present. Mozambique, 


moreover, has suffered acutely from the general trade 


depression, whilst the chaotic condition of affairs in the - 


mother country by no means nakes for a.stable admin- 
istration in her colonies. From his speech in Pretoria, 
however, it would appear that General Smuts is de- 
termined that the Union shall help in any and every way 
possible. That much may be done here, as elsewhere, by 
full and frank cooperation cannot be doubted. 


‘The Canadian Border Liquor Traffic 


No GREATER proof: could well be afforded of the 
determination of both the Canadian and United States 
prohibition forces to put down liquor smuggling than the 
notable improvement which has taken place, during the 
last few months, on the Canadian international border. 
The situation as it obtained after the. passage of the 
prohibition law in Ontario, last April, was one of con- 


siderable complexity. The fact that Ontario had voted 


itself dry brought the Province’under the operation of 
the federal law, which prohibited the export of liquor 
from. Ontario to any other prohibition province in 
Canada. This law, however, did not prevent the export 
of liquor to nén-prohibition provinces, nor across the 
border to the United States, and the fact that the impor- 
tation of liquor into the United States was illegal did 
not, apparently, come within the purview of the Canadian 
law. Instead, therefore, of the new law putting a stop 
to the border liquor traffic, as had been hoped, it appar- 
ently even encouraged a fuller development of that traffic. 
The liquor interests secured from Ottawa facilities 
whereby a liquor company had the right ‘to do business 
as “forwarding agent, carrier, carter, ‘and custom house 
broker.” One such company was actually formed, and 
some months ago opened a bond warehouse at Petite Cote. 

At first it appeared as if the authorities would be 
comparatively helpless in the matter. It is perfectly 
true that United States agents had the fullest powers to 
prevent importation of liquor, but the difficulties facing 
them in supervising the marshy bays and inlets of the 
Detroit River were enormous. The river itself is only 
about 800 yards wide, but once a motor-boat had started 
from the Canadian side, it was impossible to tell where 
the cargo would ultimately be run. -Many of the boats, 
it was know n, passed into Lake Erie and traversed the 
lake as far as Cleveland before landing their cargo. 

The problem, therefore, before the prohibition author- 
ities is seen to have been difficult indeed.. But the will 
to stop the traffic was present, and consequently the way 
has been found. The liquor companies have been prac- 
tically put out of business by virtue of a ruling recently 
obtained that, whilst their charter permits them to 
export liquor, it does not permit them to store it. The task 
of the United States prohibition agents, on the other 
hand, has been rendered much easier by the recent 
‘gentlemen's agreement” arrived at between them and 
the Canadian officials. This agreement sets forth the fact 
that, since the importation of liquor into the United 
States is forbidden, the American officials shall be kept 
informed, as far as possible, of shipments from ware- 


houses on the Canadian side in any way legalized for. 


traffic in liquor. 
There has not been time, as vet, to see the full effect 


of this agreement, but the general strengthening of en- 
forcement which has taken place, during the iast few 
months, coupled with the fact that stocks of all kinds 
in’ the border towns have been depleted, and cannot be 
replenished, has tended greatly to reduce this illegal bor- 
der trade. It is, indeed, confidently hoped that, within a 
short time, an end will have been made of a traffic which 
at one time threatened to have serious national and inter- 
national consequences. 


Children’s s oetias 


SINCE children are writing verses and stories more 
than ever before, and getting thefn published too, there 
should be new interest for children in the old and 
fascinating pastime of letter-writing. The writing of 
friendly letters is far more than a mere pastime, for 
its purpose is to express, for the benefit of others, ani- 
mated thought and feeling. If a child is content to 
write only the usual things about going to school and 
studying reading, writing, and arithmetic, he is not 


making the most of the opportunity that the use of 


pen or pencil and paper gives him. Some of Theodore 
Roosevelt's early letters to his mother and father were, 
as Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson shows, picture 
letters of the sort that he later wrote for the pleasure 
of his own children, and in what he wrote, either with 
or without pictures, he showed that even then he was 
observing all sorts of things and setting down simply 
what he was seeing. What a child, whether a Roosevelc 
or anyone’else, sees is almost sure to make a good letter 
if it is put down naturally. 

It is interesting to read some of the letters which 
many who afterw ard became famous w rote when they 
were children. Robert Louis Stevenson, for instance, 
asking his father for money, addressed him as “Re- 
spected Paternal Relative,” and then went onto say: “I 
appeal to your charity, | appeal to your generosity, I 
appeal to your justice, l appeal to your accounts, I appeal, 
in fine, to your purse. My sense of generosity forbids 
the receipt of more—my sense of justice forbids the re- 
ceipt of less—than half-a-crown.—Greeting from, Sir, 
vour most affectionate and needy son.” He probably got 
the half-a-crown. Though this is, perhaps, an example 
of rather too conscious art in letter-writing, any -child 
ought to be able to write with as much or more animation. 
Since letters from children are always welcome, they 
should be encouraged, for this kind of early practice in 
writing helps to make w riting later easier. 

It children are to write good letters they must receive 
good letters. What one says may ramble along, but it 
should take proper account of, though not too seriously, 
the interests of both writer and reader. Ellen G. Starr, 
who was one of the founders of Hull House in Chicago, 
once wrote to a bov: “Your family arranges itself in a 
sort of symmetry, however it is set. I am moving you 
about in my mind now, and making pictures of you, as 
Mildred does of her king and queen, knights and bishops, 
on the chess-board. Probably you do, too. A boy who 
makes real knights’ shields could hardly help it. You 
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might some time decorate a room with a border of dif- 
“ferent shields. I have just thought of that. -Of course 
you can draw a shield, since you can cut one out of 
wood and zine: And as you have a heraldry book, you 
can make drawings of all the devices which particularly 
please you, or belong to knights and heroes you partic- 
ularly like.” This shows how a pleasant letter can be 
developed without too much effort. Léwis Carroll, of 
course, knew exactly how to please children when he 
wrote to them, for he put in his letters the same sort of 
thing. that he put in “Alice in Wonderland.” Signing 
himself very properly C. L. Dodgson, he once wrote to 
a young person named Isabel: “‘A friend of mine, called 
Mr. Lewis Carroll, tells me he means to send you a book. 
He is a very dear friend of mine. I have known him all 
my life—we are the same age—and have never left him. 
Of course he was with me in the Gardens, not a yard off 
—even while I was drawing those puzzles for you. I 
wonder if you saw him? Your fifteen-minute friend, 
C. L. Dodgson.” These few examples are certainly 
enough to show that the writing of letters by and to 
children is an art to be cultivated. : 


' Editorial Notes 


THOSE who look to physical force and not to the need 
of moral conversion in the suppression of chemical war- 
fare will find consolation in the arguments of Profess :r 
Zanetti of Columbia University, who was formerly a 
lieutenant-colonel in the American Chemical Warfare 
Service. His whole argument, summed up, seems to 
imply that an evil custom, indulged in sufficiently long, 
tends to blunt the moral sense. Each new weapon «of 
offense was received first with indignation as beyond the 
bounds of civilized practice, and then quietly accepted. 
The harquebus was opposed as barbarous and unbecom- 
ing a gentleman in war; while a military leader once . 
threatened with dire punishment the enemy soldier caught 
in the possession of so cruel and savage a weapon as a 
musket, though it could fire only eight or ten shots an 
hour. Agreements and a readiness to enter into them 
are the best antidotes to physical force at present avail- 
able. 


Mr. CHARLES CHAPLIN, in critically commenting 
upon Paris and Parisians during his visit to France, has 
discovered an ancient truism about the French, the ten- 
dency to melancholy in the national temperament. Though 
acutely right in his diagnosis, however, he has been criti- 
cized, in his turn, for attributing this characteristic to 
the effects of the war. That is perhaps because he has not 
read French national poets, such as Villon and Baude- 
laire. France has always shown that strange national 
blend, the melancholy of an oppressed nation and the 
gayety of one absolutely free. These characteristics 
baffled Mr. Chaplin, as they have doubtless baffled many 
another surface student of the French. What the countrv 
is undergoing now is a severe tension as the result of 
Perhaps André Billy 
has hit upon a remedy for that condition: if the world 
would only smile on France, everything would end 
happily. 

WHEN people show a marked faculty for “arriving” 
in one respect, there is good reason for expecting them 
to distinguish themselves in other ways. For instance, 
the British Federation of University Women entertained 
Miss Eileen Power as the guest of honor, on her appoint- 
ment to the Albert Kuhn Traveling Fellowship, which is 
bestowed upon men usually, and is given not so much 
for scholarly attainments as for enterprise in traveling. 
During her travels in India she was eager to attend a 
conference where Mr. Gandhi was to speak, but only 
three selected Europeans were to be included in the audi- 
ence, and Miss Power was not one of the three. Never- 
theless, when the conference began, Miss Power was not 
only inside but on the platform and seated next Mr. 
Gandhi. Such feminine enterprise must have impressed 
progressive women of India. 


It wouLp be interesting to hear what your sophisti- 
cated, enthusiastic New Yorker would say were he to 
pause in his engrossing activities to read, in The Fort- 
nightly Review for November, a selection from Lord 
Acton’s American Diaries describing the city at the 
mouth of the Hudson only as long ago as 1853. “Great 
people do not live in Broadway,” the comment runs. “It 
is the great place for walking about. Formerly ladies 
used to frequent it, but the progress of traffic has driven 
them to one end of it. The throng of carriages is very 
great. Great people live in 5th Ave., which is a 
very fine quiet street. . .. There is little to be seen in 
New York; it is not a fine city.”” The resident of today 
would no doubt be justified in quietly asserting that the 
city has been advancing, and that visitors now speak 
better of it. 


THE news that something in the nature of a tentative 
offer of the throne of Albania has been made to Jerome 
Napoleon Bonaparte is a reminder that the Bonapartes 
have long had a close connection with America. This 
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connection began with the Bonaparte who was made 


King of Westphalia by the first Napoleon, of whom he 
was the youngest brother. This Jerome Bonaparte 
settled in the United States after being exiled from 
France by his brother, and remained until his appoint- 
ment as king, in 1807. The present bearer of the name, 
who has just come into prominence, is a great-grandson 
of the king, and a nephew of Charles J. Bonaparte, who 
was Attorney-General in the Cabinet of President 
Roosevelt. It would be odd indeed if a plain citizen of 
democratic America should now become a European king. 


WuHie President Roosevelt did not see accomplished 
all he hoped to achieve for making life in the country 
districts more attractive, he made a start, and turned the 
thought of many toward that end. Now Mt.. Union 
College, in Alliance, Ohio, has established a chair of 
rural leadership. The department is designed to assist 
in elevating rural community life and in turning back 
to the country the tide of young people setting cityward. 
Perhaps the need of sound, progressive leadership iS 
nowhere more marked than in the rural districts, and 
such leadership has its peculiarly worth-while rewards, 
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